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INTRODUCTION. 


TIIE IRISH QUESTIONS — MR. GRATTAN — LORD 
GRENVILLE. 


Among the illustrious persons referred to in the exor- 
dium of the following speech, as having on former oc- 
casions brought the state of Ireland before the House 
of Commons, Mr. Grattan stands the foremost, whether 
we regard the history of his political life, and the great, 
services which he rendered his native country, or con- 
sider only the very inferior subject of his rank as an 
orator. He it was who chiefly, after the Union, sup- 
ported the Catholic Question when he entered the 
Imperial Parliament ; he bore a prominent part in 
all the discussions of it, and of subjects connected with 
it, in which the House ho belonged to had been ‘en- 
gaged, up to the period of his death in 1820 . 

It would not be easy to point out any statesman or 
patriot, in any age of ‘the world, whose fame stands 
higher for his public services ; nor is it possible to 
name any one, the purity of whose reputation has been 
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stained by so few faults, and the lustre of whose re- 
nown is d homed by so few imperfections. From the 
earliest years at which he could appear upon the poli- 
tical stage, he devoted himself to state affairs. While 
yet in the prime of youth, he had achieved a victory 
which stands at the head of the triumphs ever won by 
a patriot for his country in modern times ; he had 
effected an important revolution in the Government, 
without violence of any kind, and had broken chains of 
the most degrading kind, by which the injustice and 
usurpation of three centuries had bound her down. Her 
immediate gratitude placed him in a situation of inde- 
pendence, which enabled him to consecrate the remain- 
der of his days to her service, without the interruption 
of professional pursuits ; and he continued to persevere 
in the same course of patriotism marked by a rare 
union of the moderation which springs from combined 
wisdom and virtue, with the firmness -and the zeal 
which are peculiar to genius. No factious partisan, 
making devotion to the public cause a convenient and 
a safe mask for the attainment of his selfish interests, 
whether of sordid avarice or of crawling ambition, ever 
found in Grattan either an instrument or an accomplice. 
No true friend of the people, inspired with a generous 
desire of extirpating abuses, and of extending the reign 
of freedom, ever complained of Grattan’s slowness to 
join th^e untarnished banner of patriotism. No advo- 
cate of human improvement, filled with the sacred zeal 
of enlarging the enjoyments or elevating the condition 
of mankind, was ever damped in his aspirations by 
Grattan’s coldness, or had reason to wish him less the 
advocate of Ireland, and more the friend of his species. 
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The principal battle which he fought for his native 
country required him to embrace every grea$ and diffi- 
cult questiou of domestic policy ; for the misrule and 
oppression exercised by England over the Irish people 
extended to all their commercial dealings, as well as 
to their political rights, and sought to fetter their trade 
by a complicated system of vexatious regulations, as 
well as to awe their legislators by an assumption of 
sovereignty, and to impose the fetters of a foreign juris- 
diction upon the administration of justice itself. In no 
part of this vast and various field were Mr. Grattan’s 
powers found to fail, or his acquirements to prove 
deficient ; and he handled the details of fiscal and of 
mercantile policy, with as much accuracy and as great 
address as he brought to the discussion of the broader 
and easier though more momentous question — the great 
question of National Independence. He was left, on 
the achievement of his great triumph, in possession of 
as brilliant a reputation as man could desire ; and it 
was unsullied by any one act either of factious violence, 
or of personal meanness, or of the inconsistency into 
which overmuch vehemence in the pursuit of praise- 
worthy objects is wont to betray even the most virtuous 
men. The popular favour which he enjoyed to so un- 
exampled a degree, and in such unmeasured profusion, 
was in a short time destined to sutler an interruption, 
not unusual in the history of popular leaders ; and for 
refusing to join in the designs, of a more than doubtful 
origin, of men.inferior in reputation of every kind, and 
of a more than doubtful honesty — men who proscrib- 
ed as unworthy of the people’s esteem all that acknow- 
ledged any restraints of moderation — he lived to see 
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himself denounced by the factious, reviled by the un- 
principled, and abandoned by their dupes, the bulk of 
fhe very nation whose idol he had but lately been. 

The war with France, and the fear of revolutionary 
movements at home, rendered him for some years an 
alarmist ; and he joined with those who supported the 
hostilities into which Mr. Pitt and the Portland seceders 
from the Whig party unhappily plunged the empire. 
But he carried his support of arbitrary measurtis at 
home a very short way, compared with the new allies 
of the Government in England ; and the proceedings 
of the Irish Ministry during and after the Rebellion, 
found in him an adversary as uncompromising as in 
the days of liis most strenuous patriotism, and most 
dazzling popularity. Despairing of success by any ef- 
forts of the party in Parliament, he joined in the measure 
of secession adopted by the English Whigs, but after 
a manner far more reconcileable to a §ense of public 
duty, as well as far more effective in itself, than the 
absurd and inconsistent course which they pursued, of 
retaining the office of representatives, while they re- 
fused to perform any of its duties, except the enjoy- 
ment of its personal privileges. Mr. Grattan and the 
leaders of the Irish opposition vacated their seats at 
once, and left their constituents to choose other dele- 
gates. When the Union was propounded, they again 
returned to their posts, and offered a resistance to that 
measure, which at first proved successful, and deferred 
for a. year the accomplishment of a measure planned in 
true wisdom, though executed by most corrupt and cor- 
ruptingmeans — a measure as necessaryforthewell-being 
of Ireland, as for the security of the empire at large. He 
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entered the Imperial Parliament in 1805, and conti- 
nued, with the exception of the question upon the 
rengwal of the war in 1815, a constant and most? 
powerful coadjutor of the Whig party, refusing office 
when thfy came into power upon Mr. Pitt’s death, but 
lending them a strenuous support upon all great ques- 
tions, whether of English policy or of Irish, and shew- 
ing himself most conspicuously above the mean and 
narrow spirit that would confine a statesman’s exer- 
tions to the questions which interest one portion of the 
empire, or with which his own fame in former times 
has been more peculiarly entwined. 

Among the orators, as among the statesmen of his 
age, Mr. Grattan occupies a place in the foremost 
rank ; and it was the age of the Pitts, the Foxes, and 
the Sheridans. Ilis eloquence was of a very high or- 
der, all but of the very highest, and it was eminently 
original. In the constant stream of a diction replete 
with epigram and point — a stream on which floated 
gracefully, because naturally, flowers of various hues, — ■ 
was poured forth the closest reasoning, the most lumi- 
nous statement, the most persuasive display of all the 
motives that could influence, and of all the details that 
could enlighten his audience. Often a different strain 
was heard, and it was declamatory and vehement — or 
pity was to be moved, and its pathos was touching as 
it was simple— or, above all, an adversary sunk in 
baseness, or covered with crimes, was to be punished 
or to be destroyed, and a storm of the most terrible 
invective raged, with all the blights of sarcasm, and the 
thunders of abuse. The critic, led away for the mo- 
ment, and unable to do more than feel with the audi- 
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ence, could in these cases, even when he came to reflect 
and to ju<}ge, find often nothing to reprehend ; seldom 
m any case more than the excess of epigram, which 
had yet become so natural to the orator, that his argu- 
ment and his narrative, and even his sagaCfous un- 
folding of principles, seemed spontaneously to clothe 
themselves in the most pointed terseness, and most 
apt and felicitous antitheses. From the faults of 
his country’s eloquence he was, generally speaking, 
free. Occasionally an over fondness for vehement 
expression, an exaggeration of passion, or an offen- 
sive appeal to Heaven, might be noted; very rarely 
a loaded use of figures, and more rarely still, of 
figures broken and mixed. But the perpetual striving 
after far-fetched quaintness ; the disdaining to say auy 
one thing in an easy and natural style ; the contempt 
of that rule, as true in rhetoric as in conduct, that it is 
wise to do common things in the common way ; the 
affectation of excessive feeling upon all things, without 
regard to their relative importance ; the making any 
occasion, even the most fitted to rouse genuine and na- 
tural feeling, a mere matter of theatrical display — all 
these failings, by which so many oratorical reputations 
have been blighted among a people famous for their 
almost universal oratorical genius, were looked for in 
vain when Mr. Grattan rose, whether in the senate of his 
native country, or in that to which he was transferred 
by the Union. And if he had some peculiarity of out- 
ward appearance, as a low and awkward person, in which 
he resembled the first of orators, and even of manner, 
in which he had not like him made the defects of na- 
ture yield to severe culture ; so had he one excellence 
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of tlje very highest order, in which he may be truly said 

to have left all the orators of modern times behind — the 
• • • • 
severe abstinence which rests satisfied with striking the 

decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening its effects 
by repetition and expansion, — and another excellence 
higher still, in which no orator of any age is his equal, 
the easy and copious flow of most profound, sagacious, 
and original principles, enumerated in terse and strik- 
ing, but appropriate language. To give a sample of 
this latter peculiarity would be less easy, and would 
occupy more space; but of the former, it may be 
truly said that Dante himself never conjured up a strik- 
ing, a pathetic, and an appropriate image in fewer words 
than Mr. Grattan employed to describe his relation 
towards Irish independence, when, alluding to its rise 
in 1782, and its fall twenty years later, he said, “ 1 sat 
by its cradle — I followed its hearse.” 

In private life he was without a stain, whether of 
temper or of principle; singularly amiable, as well as 
of unblemished purity in all the relations of family and 
of society; of manners as full of generosity as they 

were free from affectation ; of conversation as much 

* 

seasoned with spirit and impregnated with knowledge, 
as it was void of all harshness and gall. Whoever 
heard him in private society, and marked the calm 
tone of his judicious counsel, the profouud wisdom of 
his sagacious observations, the unceasing felicity of his 
expressions, the constant variety and brilliancy of his 
illustrations, could w r ell suppose that he had conversed 
with the orator whose wit and whose wisdom enlight- 
ened and guided the senate of his country ; but in the 
playful hilarity of the companion, his unbroken serenity, 
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his unruffled good nature, it would indeed have be§n a 
difficult thiug to recognise the giant of debate, whose 
£wful energies had been hurled, nor yet exhausted, 
upon the Corrys, the Duignans, and the Floods.* ' 

The signal failure of the latter, when transplanted to 
the English Parliament, suggests a reference to the 
same passage in the life of Mr. Grattan. Men were 
variously inclined to conjecture upon- his probable suc- 
cess ; and the singularity of his external appearance, 
and his manner of speaking, as well as his action, so 
unusual in the English Parliament, -made the event 
doubtful, for some time, during his speech of 1805. Nor 
were there wanting those surrounding Mr. Pitt, who 
foretold “ that it would not do.” That great debater 
and experienced judge is said to have for some mo- 
ments partaken of the doubts, when the hasty execu- 
tion of some passage, not perhaps marked by the au- 
dience at largo, at 'once dispelled them; and he pro- 
nounced to his neighbours an authoritative and decisive 
sentence, which the unanimous voice of the House and 
of the country forthwith affirmed. 

'JJiis illustrious patriot died a few days after his ar- 
rival in London, at the beginning of June 1820, having 
come with the greatest difficulty, and in a dying state, 
to attend his Parliamentary duties. A request was 


* It is always a matter of difficulty to draw the character of a person who 
belongs t$ another, and, in some particulars, a very different country. This 
has been felt in making the attempt to give a sketch of Mr. Grattan; and 
whoever has read the most lively and picturesque piece of Biography that was 
ever given to the world, Mr. C. Phillips’ Recollections of Curran, will join in 
the regret here expressed, that the present work did not fall into hands so able 
to perform it in a masterly manner. The constant occupation consequent upon 
great professional eminence, has unfortunately withdrawn him from the walks 
of literature, in which ho was so remarkably fitted to shine. 
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made to his family, that his remains might be buried in 
Westminster Abbey, instead of being conveyed for in- 
terment to Ireland ; and this having been complied* 
with, the obsequies were attended by all the more 
distinguished members of both Houses of Parliament. 
The letter containing the request was signed by the 
leaders of the liberal party. The beauty of its chaste 
composition was much and justly admired at the time; 
but little wonder was excited by it, when the author 
came to be known. It proceeded from the pen of one 
of the greatest poets whom this country has produced, 
as well as one of its finest prose writers ; who to this 
unstable fame adds the more imperishable renown of 
being also one of the most liberal men, and most un- 
compromising friends of civil and religious liberty who 
have appeared in any age. The rare felicity of our 
times, in possessing two individuals to whom this de- 
scription might be applied, — Rogers and Campbell, — 
alone makes it necessary to add that the former is licrp 
meant. 

“ Filled with veneration for the character of your 
father, we venture to express a wish, common to us 
with many of those w’ho most admired and loved him, 
that what remains of him should be allowed to con- 
tinue among us. 

“ It has pleased Divine Providence to deprive the 
empire of his services, while he was here in the neigh- 
bourhood of that sacred edifice where great men from 
all parts of the British dominions have been for ages 
interred. We are desirous of an opportunity of join- 
ing in the due honour to tried virtue and genius. Mr. 
Grattan belongs to us also, and great would be our 
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consolation were we permitted to follow him to the 
grave, and to place him where he would not have been 
unwilling to lie — by the side of his illustrious fellow- 
labourers in the cause of freedom.” 

After Mr. Grattan, it would be difficult to point out 
any person to whom the great and fundamental ques- 
tion of Irish Policy, and the cause of religious liberty 
in general, was so much indebted as Lord Grenville ;* 
while in the sacrifices which he made to it, he certainly 
much exceeded Mr. Grattan himself. He was enabled 
to render this valuable service to his country, not more 
by his natural abilities, which were of a very high or- 
der, sound judgment, extraordinary memory, an almost 
preternatural power of application, and by the rich 
stores of knowledge which those eminent qualities had 
put him in possession of, than by the accidental circum- 
stances in his previous history and present position — 
his long experience in office, which had tried and ma- 
tured his talents in times of unexampled difficulty — 
his connexion with Mr. Pitt, both in the kindred of 
blood and of place, so well fitted to conciliate the Tory 
party, or at all events to disarm their hostility, and lull 
their suspicions — above all, the well-known and steady 


* The plan of this work of course precludes nil reference, at least all de- 
tailed reference, to the conduct and the merits of living statesmen* But for 
this an ample field would be opened, in which to expatiate upon the transcend- 
ent services of Lord Grey, and the ample sacrifices which he made, during the 
greater <$>urt of his political life, to the rights and the interests of the Irish 
people. Lord Wellesley’s services in the same cause, it is also, for the same 
reason, impossible to enter upon, further than to remind the reader, that after 
having almost begun life as the advocate of the Catholic claims, he, and after 
him Lord Anglesey, first set the example to succeeding Viceroys, of ruling 
Ireland with the most perfect justice to all parties, mid holding the balance of 
favour between Catholic and Protestant, Churchman and Dissenter, even, with 
a steady hand. 
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‘ attachment of himself and his family to the principles 
and the establishment of the Church of England. 

When, therefore, he quitted power with Mr. Pitt in' 
1801, rather than abandon the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the carrying of which had only a year before 
been held out as one of the principal objects of the 
Union; and when, in 1804, he peremptorily refused to 
join Mr. Pitt in resuming office, unless a Ministry should 
be formed upon a basis wide enough to comprehend the 
Whig party, the cause of liberal, tolerant principles, 
but above all, the Irish question, gained an able sup- 
porter, whose accession, whether his intrinsic or acci- 
dental qualities were considered, might justly be es- 
teemed beyond all price. The friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty duly valued this most important accession, 
and the distinguished statesman whom they now account- 
ed as one of their most powerful champions, and trusted 
as one of their mast worthy leaders, amply repaid the 
confidence reposed in him, by the steady and disinter- 
ested devotion which, with his characteristic integrity 
and firmness, he gave to the cause. Taking office with 
Mr. Fox, and placed at the head of the Government, 
upon the death of that great man he peremptorily and 
with bare courtesy, rejected all the overtures of the 
King to separate from the Whigs, and rejoin his ancient 
allies of the Pitt school. Soon afterwards, in firm union 

with the remains of the Fox party, he carried the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, and retired from power, rather 
than bind himself not to press the Catholic Emancipation 
upon the narrow-minded though conscientious Prince 
whom he served. Continuing in close alliance with 
the Whigs, he shared with them the frowns of the 
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Court, and the habitual exclusion from office which 
has, for «the most part, been their portion in public 
life. Nor can it be doubted that the perseverance 
with which he abided by his declared opinions in favour 
of the Catholic Question, alone prevented him from 
presiding over the councils of his country, during, at 
the least, twenty years of his life. They who have 
come to the aid of the liberal cause only when its suc- 
cess made an adhesion to it the road to Court favour, 
with all its accompaniments of profits and of power, have 
a very different account of mutual obligation to settle 
with their country, from that which Lord Grenville 
could at any time since his retirement have presented, 
but disdained ever even to hint at. But they who, 
after his powerful advocacy, his inflexible integrity, 
his heavy sacrifices, had all but carried the Irish ques- 
tion, have come forward to finish the good work, and 
have reaped every kind of gratification from doing 
their duty, instead of making a sacrifice of their inter- 
ests like him, would do well, while they usurp all the 
glory of these - successes, to recollect the men whose 
labours, requited with proscription, led the way to 
comparatively insignificant exertions, still more bene- 
ficial to the individuals, than advantageous to the com- 
munity. 

•/ 

The endowments of this eminent statesman’s mind 
werqall of a useful and commanding sort — sound sense, 
steady memory, vast industry. His acquirements were 
in the same proportion valuable and lasting— a thorough 
acquaintance with business in its principles, and in its 
details ; a complete mastery of the science of politics, 
as well theoretically as practically ; of late years a 
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perfect familiarity with political economy, and just 
appreciation of its importance; an early and most 
extensive knowledge of classical literature, which he 
improved instead of abandoning, to the close of his life ; 
a taste formed upon those chaste models, and of which 
his lighter compositions, his Greek and Latin verses, 
bore testimony to the very last. His eloquence was 
of a plain, masculine, commanding cast, which neglected 
if it did not despise ornament, and partook in the least 
possible degree of fancy, while its declamation was 
often alike powerful with its reasoning and its state- 
ment, The faults of his character were akin to some 
of the excellencies which so greatly distinguished it. 

I lis firmness was apt to degenerate into obstinacy ; his 
confidence in the principles he held were not unmixed 
with contempt for those who differed with him ; his 
unbending honesty and straightforward course of deal- 
ing with all men and all subjects, not unfrequently led 
him to neglect those courtesies which facilitate political 
and personal intercourse, and that spirit of conciliation 
which, especially in a mixed government chiefly con- 
ducted by party, sometimes enables men to win a way 
which they cannot force towards the attainment of im- 
portant objects. Perhaps his most unfortunate preju- 
dices were those which he had early imbibed upon cer- 
tain matters of ecclesiastical polity, and which the acci- 
dental circumstance of his connexion with Oxford as 
Chancellor, strengthened to the exclusion of the re- 
forming spirit carried 6y him into all institutions of a 
merely secular kind. Upon the Parliamentary con- 
stitution of the country, he had no such alarms or 
scruples; and although it is certain that he would 
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have reformed it much more gradually than the long 
delay of the great measure rendered ultimately neces- 
sary, it is equally clear that he would have stopt short 
of no improvement which could be required, merely 
because it was a change. For he was in this greatest 
quality of a statesman, pre-eminently distinguished, 
that as he neither would yield up hisjudgment to the 
clamours of the people, nor suffer himself to be seduced 
by the influence of the Court, so would he never sub 
mit his reason to the empire of prejudice, or own the 
supremacy of authority and tradition. “ Reliqui sunt, 
qui mortui sunt, L. Torquatus, quern tu non tam cito 
rhetorem dixisses, etsi non deerat oratio, quam„ ut 
Graeci dicunt, %o\itixov. Erant in eo plurima? litterse, nec 
eae vulgares, sed intcriores quacdam et reconditse; 
divina 'memoria, summa verborum et gravitas et ele- 
gantia: atque h;ec omnia vitae decorabat dignitas et 
integritas. Plena litteratae senectutis oratio. Quanta 
severitas in vpltu ! Quantum pondus in verbis f 
Quam nihil non consideratum exibat ex ore ! Sile- 
amus de isto, ne augeamus dolorem. Nam et praeteri- 
torum recordatio est acerba, et acerbior expectatio 
reliqfcorum.”* 


Cicero, Brutus, 2 G(j. 
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1 have never, Sir, risen to address this House under a 
feeling of greater anxiety than upon the present occa- 
sion. When I recollect the vast ability on both sides 
of the House, which has, at different times, been em- 
ployed upon subjects intimately connected with the 
prayer of this petition,* anti the multitude of persons in 
Ireland who are earnestly looking to the result of the 
discussion ; when I consider even the strength of the 
case committed to my charge ; and more than all, when I 
survey the present state of the sister kingdom — it*may 
well be supposed that I feel somewhat overawed at 
contemplating the task which I have deemed it my duty 
to undertake. The petitioners themselves have rendered 
the performance of it incalculably more difficult ; for> 
whereas, when the Catholic question was discussed, the 
affitirs of Ireland, and the intolerant and injudicious 


* Mr, Brougham had, on a former day, presented the Petition of the Roman 
Catholics of Jreland, complaining o (^Unequal Administration of the Law, and 
he this night begun his Speech by having it entered as read. 
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scheme of policy long pursued there, had been constant 
matters of debate, and had been handled by the ablest 
.men, in l:very different form in which they could be 
shaped by t alent s and ingenuity ; and whereas the great ... 
desideratum now is, to supply an answer to this ques-' 
tion, “ What is the practical effect of that system ?’ — 
to solve this difficulty, “ How do the penal taws operate 
in Ireland, not merely upon individuals of rank Ex- 
cluded from the higher offices of the state, but upon all 
classes, from the loftiest to the lowest ?” „and whereas, 
the petitioners, in the very title of their representation 
of grievance, complained of “ inequality in the admi- 
nistration of the law,” yet they, who of all others, are 
able to give the best information — to a|ford the clearest 
solution — to stop the mouth of such as maintain that 
there is no practical evil, by shewing that justice is not 
equally administered, and by giving facts in detail — 
the petitioners, intimately acquainted with the merits 
of their own case, deeply feeling the grievances under 
which they labour, and having daily and hourly expe- 
rience of the consequences of the present system, have 
nevertheless omitted all statement of particulars, and 
have confined themselves merely to general declara- 
tions. I make this a ground of complaint, certainly 
not from myself against the petitioners, but from my- 
self on their behalf, because they thus send me into court, 
as it were, briefless, where I am required to answer 
all objections, without being furnished by them with the 
means of doing so. I am thus reduced to one of two 
alternatives— either I must undertake the hopeless task 
of again going over the ground repeatedly trodden by 
the greatest men ; or I must attempt, what is perhaps 
yet more hopeless, to supply the defects in the case that 
has been entrusted to my hands. 

I take the cause of this "oversight to be this — the 
petitioners do not 'give the House credit for knowing so' 
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little of the present state of Ireland ; they assume that 
the House knows what it does not know — £hat it is 
aware of facts which might be proved at the bar, to sheW 
that justice is not equally administered to all classes in 
Ireland. When parties enter a court of justice in this 
country, (for in this country they happily are courts of 
justice), rich and poor are treated with the same impar- 
tiality. The law, thank God, is administered equally 
to both. But the petitioners, feeling, and well know- 
ing the existence of the melancholy facts on which 
they rely, no more thought of introducing them into 
their statement, than any petitioner in this kingdom 
would take upon himself to explain and expound the 
excellence of our own judicial system. A petitioner in 
this country would never dream of telling the House 
that juries arc not packed — that judges are decorous, 
and never sacrifice the rights of parties to a ribald 
joke — that Chancellors hold even the balance of jus- 
tice between Protestants and Catholics, Episcopalians 
and Dissenters — that here the keeper of the Great Seal 
will never think of striking a gentleman out of the 
commission of the peace, because he is a sectary, as 
has been done in Ireland — the keeper of the Great Seal 
there, admitting that in so doing he had been guilty of 
an act of gross injustice, and yet eight years afterwards 
repeating it. In England, in administering the law to a 
creditor against his debtor, we should never think of 
inquiring, whether he is or is not able to bribe an 
under-sheriff. In England, the king’s writ runs into all 
parts of every county. Here there Is no detached 
comer, no land of Goshen, where some little ty- 
rant dares to raise his flag in defiance to the orders 
of his liege lord the King. Our courts are open to 
the poorest suppliant ; and however humble or unpro- 
tected, he has an equal chance with his titled adver- 
sary ; nay, though he even were addicted to sectarian 
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opinions, instead of paying his devotions in the cathedral. 
The revQrse of all this obtains in Ireland ; and it is so 
*well known there, that the Irish who feel the evil daily, 
never think of describing its details. 

The petitioners are in themselves a most important 
class, and they represent many thousands ; for the 
petition would have been signed by tens of thousands, 
had a few more days been allowed. The signatures 
already obtained are from persons of commanding 
influence, who speak the sense of six nfillions of his 
Majesty’s subjects, who are strongly persuaded, that 
the law in Ireland is not the same as it is in . Eugland 
— that he would be guilty, not of extravagant flat- 
tery merely, but of intolerable mockery, of gross and 
ridiculous irony, who should attempt to compare the 
two. They feel that the law is not equally admin- 
istered to all classes in point of rank ; and that it 
is still more unequal, and still less* fair and impartial, 
in the manner jn which it is dealt out among the 
adherents of conflicting religious sects. From the ful- 
ness of the evidence they possess, because it is the 
evidence of their own senses, they have omitted the 
insertion of all details, giving the House credit for 
knowing that of which it is ignorant. The conse- 
quence is, that the petitioners, and I am sorry to 
say the whole people of Ireland, who really are now at 
your bar, have suppressed the most impoi*tant facts. 
In the intensity of their sufferings, they have lost, 
as it were, the articulate language of remonstrance, 
and have had recourse rather to exclamations of 
despair, and those exclamations have been follow- 
ed in some instances, by acts of open aggression ; 
for exclamations of despair are the forerunners of 
such acts, and often at too short a distance. Fore- 
runners I perhaps ought not to say; for while I 
am speaking, these outrages are going on, and it is 
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impossible for any man to be so little acquainted 
with these transactions, as not to be aware that I am 
guilty of any thing but exaggeration, when I take 
upon myself to assert that, for the last thirty years, 
Ireland has never been in a more alarming state. Of 
what, in the first instance, do the Roman Catholic 
petitioners complain ? They say, that the laws are in 
themselves unequal, and that the inequality is aggra- 
vated by the incidental circumstance, not perhaps 
necessarily, but naturally, connected with the inequality 
of the laws, of a still more grossly partial adminis- 
tration. In my view, a mere representation of this 
kind, by a large body of the king’s subjects, makes a suffi- 
cient prima fade case. If they demand inquiry and 
call for redress, that alone ought to be enough to in- 
duce Parliament to lend the petitioners a favourable 
ear. But the House is not left to this, even in the 
absence of any detail on the part of the petitioners. 
It is oidy needful to consider the state of that law 
which, though not necessarily, naturally leads to an 
unequal administration, in order to persuade any one 
that as long as men retain their natures, the law which 
creates an inequality in religious sects cannot be equally 
administered. The law at present separates the king’s 
subjects into two classes ; it severs those who ought to 
be as brothers under the same paternal government, 
and makes them foes. The law of England views the 
subjects of the realm as brothers, and the king as their 
common parent ; but the law of Ireland holds a language 
widely different. It marshals man against man, faction 
against faction, sect against sect. It employs religious 
tenets on the one hand to foment (if it were not to pro- 
fene the word) religious animosities on the other. The 
law of England esteems all men equal. It is sufficient to 
be born within the king’s allegiance, to be entitled to all 
the rights the loftiest subject of the land enjoys. None 
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are disqualified by it ; and the only distinction is be- 
tween natural born subjects and aliens. Such, indeed, 
'was. the liberality of our system in times which we call 
barbarous, but from which, in these enlightened days, 
it might -be well to take a hint, that if a man wea| 
even an alien born, he was not deprived of the prdf 
tection of the law. In Ireland, however, the law hofds 
a directly opposite doctrine. The sect to which aman 
belongs — the cast of his religious opinions — the form 
in which he worships his Creator — are the grounds on 
which the law separates him from his fellows, and 
condemns him to endure a system of the most cruel 
injustice. Not only this^but on the very same grounds 
and with, if possible, less right — with, if possible, 
more impolicy — and with, if possible, greater cruelty, 
— it leagues him against all who hold opposite no- 
tions, as essentially and as implacably, as his enemies 
are combined against him. 

I will admit # tliat great and salutary alterations 
have in modern times taken place. Since the year 
1778, but more especially since 1703, important im- 
provements in the code have been effected. The 
odious distinctions have been, in a great degree, miti- 
gated. What remains is nothing in comparison wifti 
what has been taken away. Enough, indeed, is left 
to mark an absurd and ridiculous difference— absurd 
and ridiculous when viewed by the eye of the phi- 
losopher, but melancholy and degrading when con- 
templated with the eye of the politician. Enough is 
left for offence and insult, while nothing is accom- 
plished for happiness and security. The Right Honour- 
able the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who so ably, 
on a former occasion, and before he accepted office, 
supported the cause of the Roman Catholics, has well 
referred to the mark which the fetters, though re- 
moved, have left behind them, and to the system of 
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extirpation which a ferocious tyrant of a former age 
uas about to carry into effect. That system would 
have had, at least, more consistency in it than the one 
which this country has pursued towards Ireland. 
Our plan has had no sense or consistency. True it is 
that the chains have been removed ; but the degrad- 
ation and the insult remain, as long as a link is left 
to remind the sufferer of his miserable bondage. Bq|, 
if the advice of the Right Honourable gentleman had 
been followed, and if the last link had been knocked 
off' still I should say, that as long as the gall of the 
fetter, the mark it inflicted, continues visible, justice 
cannot be impartially administered ; because one class is 
thereby improperly stigmatized ; and the eyes of judges, 
witnesses, and jurors will still detect the mark, and 
as long as human infirmity exists, impartial justice 
cannot be done. Why, then, has the wound, aggra- 
vated by the impatience of the bondman, been allowed 
to rankle, when it is in the pow'er of the legislature in 
one moment to heal it for ever ? It is powerless as a 
security, and infinitely prejudicial as a distinction ; and 
as long as that hateful, that hideous distinction is pre- 
served, so long wfill Ireland continue the scene of discon- 
tent and of aggression. One principle at this moment 
through all Ireland influences judges, jurors, magistrates, 
and almost every witness — the English, the humane, 
the equitable principle, not invented in a dark age, nor 
imported from a barbarous country — not even adopted 
in this our day of imitative admiration, from the Holy 
Alliance, and supported by their legions of Cossacks, 
but invented in England, and adopted by a body call- 
ing itself the English Parliament. It originated in 
the enlightened policy of this enlightened country, in 
this enlightened age. It remained for the nineteenth 
century to see the doctrine fully established — th&t the 
law. in Ireland is a respecter of persons — that it pre- 
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fers one sect to another — that it will not allow men to- 
worship^God according to their consciences, or if they 
do, they must do it at the signal peril of forfeiting all 
claim to the protection of the law. 

The first ground of my motion, then, is, that this Pe- 
tion comes full of urgent complaint, from those who 
both actually and virtually represent the whole bodf of 
tjje llomau Catholics. My second ground is, that they 
have just reason to complain, and that as long as the 
odious distinction I have described remains, justice can- 
not, in the nature of things and of man, be equally dis- 
tributed. But I think that I shall leave the case incom- 
plete, if I do not go somewhat into details, though I will 
not trouble the House with more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary, intending rather to give specimens than to enter 
into any elaborate and systematic examination of the 
subject, to which I profess myself incompetent, for the 
reason I have assigned. It is fit, however, to mention 
a few facts, which I shall be prepared to prove at the 
bar, should the House adopt the proposition with which 
I intend to conclude. In all I shall now otter, the House 
is to consider that I am, in truth, tendering evidence ; 
and I shall scrupulously abstain from every thing which 
cannot, to the best of my belief, be substantiated by le§al 
testimony, either of witnesses or of records. 

When the subject is so extensive, it is of little im- 
portance where I begin ; but I will commence with one 
of the most material parts of it — the state of the Mag- 
istracy in Ireland, by whose local jurisdictions justice 
should be brought • home, as it were, to every man’s 
door. ' It is in vain to deny, that in England abuses 
have, from time to time, crept into this branch of the 
administration of the Law; but various salutary acts 
have been passed, on the one hand, to protect magis- 
trates acting bona fide, and on the other, to guard the 
king’s subjects from malversation and misuse of a power 
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sometimes purely discretionary. It is by no means a 
matter of frequent complaint in this country, that 
improper individuals are sejpcted for the magistracy. • 
With us, a rule has been laid down by the Keepers of 
the Great Seal, (indeed I have seen it stated under the 
hand of the present Lord Chancellor), that they never 
wifi strike a person out of the Commission, whatever 
private charges may be brought against him, unless he 
has been brought to trial, and convicted by the verdict 
of a jury. I have known an instance of a magistrate 
several times accused of perjury, with complaints 
against «him by a vast majority of his fellows in the 
Commission, whom, nevertheless, the Lord Chancellor 
peremptorily refused to oust, because he had been 
tried and acquitted, although every one who has seen 
how hard it is to establish such a charge must be 
aware that an acquittal in nowise proves the party to 
deserve a place upon the Bench of Justice. I re- 
collect another case in Durham, about ten years 
ago, where the bishop, as eustos rotulorum, was 
obliged to reinstate a certain magistrate, because, 
though accused, he had not been brought to trial. 

I do not mean that this rule is applicable to Ire- 
land. A much greater latitude of discretion is re- 
quired there. Not only the present, but former 
Chancellors, Lord Redcsdale and the late Mr. Pon- 
sonby, agreed upon this point. Upon that, indeed, 

I found my first observation ; because, if a principle 
be established in England, the propriety of which no man 
disputes, is it Jtet very extraordinary that by as com- 
mon a consent it is allowed that this principle cannot be 
extended to Ireland ? This fact is worth a thousand 
matters of mere detail. As to particular facts, a man 
may be misled or mistaken ; but here is something that 
cannot deceive. A principle acted upon invariably on 
one side of the water is met by a diametrically opposite 
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principle on the other; and the difference can only 
arise from the fact, that the stuff of which justice is 
• composed in England is of much happier material, and 
more finely tempered than in Ireland. But I am not 
without particular facts and authorities ; and I will 
just call the attention of the House to a few instances 
ollt of a great variety. 

The late Lord Gosford, governor of the county of Ar- 
magh, on a memorable occasion, had said, that “justice 
had been suffered to disappear, and the supineness of 
the magistracy to become the common topic of conversa- 
tion in every corner of the kingdom.” Before I pro- 
ceed further, I will just mention that 'the word “su- 
pineness” will often occur in what I read, and that it is to 
be understood as a delicate mode of expressing a disin- 
clination to suppress violence ; this violence being, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the Orange violence 
against the Catholics. The late Mr. Grattan was certainly 
a party man. In the highest, truest, and most honour- 
able sense, ho performed what he justly considered the 
important duties of party ; but of all members on the 
opposition side of the House, his authority is the 
most unexceptionable; because he undeviatingly ob- 
served the strictest accuracy in his details, and was 
little liable to the imputation of being carried away by 
enthusiasm. He was a man of singular candour and 
of great moderation ; and from his entrance into pub- 
lic life to the close of his illustrious career, gave signal 
proofs of his moderation, of his extreme forbearance, 
nay, of his gentleness and his calmness even in the 
tempests of factious times. He observed, on one 
occasion, that the government “ trifled with the north- 
ern weaver, when it sent him to a grand jury ;” and he 
added, that “ the supineness and partiality of the ma- 
gistracy had been the occasion of his sufferings, and 
his losses.” Mr. Ponsonby, who had filled the office 
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of Lord Chancellor in Ireland, and was therefore so 
competent to judge on the question, looking back to 
the time when he held the Great Seal, said with be- 
coming reserve, that “ the magistrates too often had 
been anything but what they ought to have been.” 
Mr. Justice Day, in an address to the grand jury, 
charged them with “ negligence, corruption, and pat- 
riality;” and the late Lord Kingston complained of 
some men as “ a disgrace to the magistracy, deserving 
rather to be hanged than to be’ included in the com- 
mission.” The charge o^. Judge Fletcher, in the year 
1814, is yvell known. It is an able and elaborate pro- 
duction, and next to delivering no political charge at all, 
the greatest merit is, to deliver one so sound in its doc- 
trines, that these are liable to no exception. Talking of 
the Orange societies, he says, that “ they poison the 
very fountains of justice,” and that “even some magis- 
trates, under their influence, have, in too many in- 
stances, violated their duty and their oaths.” Thence 
he proceeds to observe, that such associations are most 
pernicious, whether consisting of Orange or Ribbonmen, 
adding, that under their influence Petty Juries have 
declined to do their duty. It is sufficient, he says, to 
see such a man displaying such a colour, to produce 
an utter disbelief of his testimony ; and when another 
has stood with his hand at the bar, the display of his 
party badge has mitigated the murder into man- 
slaughter. These sentiments, coming from a man dis- 
charging judicial duties, are of the highest importance. 
Thence he proceeds to condemn all those associations 
bound together by unlawful oaths, remarking, “With 
these Orange associations I connect all commemora- 
tions and processions producing embittering recollec- 
tions and inflicting wounds upon the feelings of others. 
I do emphatically state it as my settled opinion, that 
until those associations- are put down, and the arms 
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taken from their hands, in vain will the north of Ire- 
land expect tranquillity or peace.” The learned Judge 
goes on to censure the unlawful oaths (such as have 
been treated with so much respect in this House on a 
recent occasion) taken by the members of the associ- 
ations ; and of the magistrates, he says, that “ some 
were over zealous, and some, on the contrary, were 
supine,” and he "complains that “jobbers of absentees” 
and “ traders in false loyalty,” among other unfit per- 
sons, are too often put into the commission. Eight 
years afterwards, the same learned Judge does not ap- 
pear to have found any material amendment in the 
magistracy; and in one of his last Charges he has as- 
serted, that the conduct of the magistracy “ might ul- 
timately drive thousands to rebellion.” 

A great deal has been said of late respecting a re- 
form in the Commission of the Peace of Ireland, and 
twelve counties have undergone the operation. If 
the scheme had been executed with the same honest 
and zealous intention for improvement with which it 
was undertaken, much good might have been the re- 
sult ; but if I have been rightly informed, little or no 
advantage has been the consequence, the measure hav- 
ing been treated as one rather of form than of sub- 
stance. I have been told (and to this point I can pro- 
duce evidence at the bar) that in six counties, one 
hundred and fifty-two magistrates have been displaced. 
The number looks as if a great, sweeping, and radical 
change had been effected ; but, in truth, the vast ma- 
jority of the one hundred and fifty-two consist of 
absentees, English and Irish militia officers, and others 
incapacitated from age and sickness, and not a few by 
death. How many does the House think, out of the 
whole one hundred and fifty-two, have- been really 
removed for reasons such as those to which the change 
was originally intended to apply ? Only fourteen. 
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Twenty-five have been removed in one county, and in 
another, fifteen ; all of whom were incapacitated for the 
various causes which I have named. — [Mr. G?oulburu 
asked, aoross the table, to what county Mr. Brougham 
referred.]— The county of Monaghan; and since the 
question has been put, I will just add, that among 
those removed for being sick, or dead, or absent, or an 
English militia officer, or an Irish militia officer, was 
not Sir Ilarcourt Lees. He is continued in the com- 
mission. In the county and city of Dublin, Major Sirr 
has not been removed; and I think there is just ground 
to complain that he is still in the Commission. It is an 
insult to the people of Ireland, over whom he exer- 
cised all the nameless tyrannies of the last rebellion. 
Even on the rule of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
his name ought to be instantly struck out. Neverthe- 
less, he is allowed to be at the head of the police of 
Dublin ; and he has told the House at the bar, that he 
there daily and nightly acts as one of the magistrates. 
Yet, in the city of Dublin itself, a jury of his country 
has given a verdict against him, for one of the grossest 
andfoulest oppressions — so gross and so fold, that the old- 
est practitioners of our courts can find no parallel to it. 
The charge included in it the most base and perfidious 
fraud ; for to eke out the measure of his injustice, and 
to overwhelm his victim, it was proved at the trial, 
that an order had been fabricated, the fabrication of 
which was vouched by his friend, his accomplice, his 
tool ; the very man, in short, who had perpetrated the 
act of combined fraud and oppression. It was to this 
man that the victim had been delivered — to Major 
Sandys ; and when Mr. Curran exclaimed, “ There sits 
Major Sandys ; if my witnesses deceive you, let Major 
Sirr put his friend and associate in cruelty in the box to 
deny it, if he can.” — Major Sirr dared not do it ; and all 
who had ears to hear, or eyes* to see, were convinced, 
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with the jury, that Major Sirr stood self-convicted. 
Still he has been kept in his office — still he is employ- 
, ed ; and two and twenty years afterwards, when he 
has grown grey in the service, he has been heard 
to declare at the bar of this House, “ I am still on the 
bench of justice !” Look at the effect of these arrange- 
ments in the commitments in Ireland, — commitments 
made and signed by such magistrates as I have de- 
scribed ! Melancholy to relate, there are more com- 
mitments in Ireland, taking the average of the last 
four years, than in England and Wales together. But 
how does the average stand, as to the number of con- 
victions? Why, in those countries where law and 
justice are equally administered, in England and Wales, 
there were 43,000 commitments and 29,000 con- 
victions ; but in Ireland, with a list of commitments 
exceeding 45,000 the number of convictions did not 
exceed 16,000. 

To the recorded opinions of men of talent and 
experience, to facts in proof before the House, and 
furnishing an argument still more powerful, in favour 
of the proposition which I am supporting, I will add 
the memorable declaration of Lord Redesdale in the 
House of Peers — a declaration which admits the ut- 
most point I can contend for. What has lord Redes- 
dale, once the Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 
said of the state of the administration of justice 
in that country? Lord Redesdale is not a man in- 
cautiously liberal of opinion. He is not likely to be 
the friend of hasty innovation. He cannot be sus- 
pected for the patron of unfounded complaints. He 
is rather one of those who will shut his eyes to any 
little irregularities in a system of which, in the main, 
he approves, — who probably will only speak out when 
he finds abuses growing so enormous, that no man can 
continue to hold his peace under them, and so impu- 
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dent, at the same time, that but from open denunci- 
ation, no termination of them can be expected. 
What, in spite of habit, or possible lurking pre-* 
judice, what is the opinion of Lord Redesdale, de- 
livered only in July last, upon the? state of the law 
•in Ireland? His lordship has said this: — “I have 
been intimately connected with that .ill-fated country 
for the last twenty years ; and I am sorry to say, that 
there exists in it two sorts of justice — the one for the 
rich, the other for the poor — both equally ill-adminis- 
tered.” And this was the effect of twenty years’ ex- 
perience upon the mind of the* highest law officer (an 
.Englishman too) in Ireland. This fact, standing by 
itself, is really worthy of deep consideration. I feel 
mjsself bound by it, indeed, in some measure, to pro- 
ceed in this exposure. So, lest it shcftild be supposed 
that Lord Redesdale has suffered from his long inti- 
macy with Ireland, that from living there he has be- 
come infected with the spirit of complaint which per- 
vades an ill-governed land, that communication has, as 
it were, tainted him with the disposition to remonstrate 
which, somehow or other, seems to have become epide- 
mic among the. whole people of Ireland ; I will adduce 
a few examples^jn support of the noble and learned 
lord’s declaration ; and I will show, beyond the possi- 
bility of quibble, that the fact is distinctly as he has 
stated it. 

In a country which enjoys the blessings of Trial by 
Jury, the manner in which juries are selected is a point 
of no slight importance. Now, excepting in the coun- 
ties where the sheriffs are elected by the judges, in 
all corporations, (these corporations being formed of 
men full o£_prejudice against the Catholics, open to 
Papists certainly by law, but shut against them with 
all the obstinacy of bigotry by practice) in all corpor- 
ate towns, tlje sheriff who chooses the juries is lum- 
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self the selected creature of that select and prejudiced 
body. J am not about to enter into the late affair 
*of the Sheriff of Dublin, but I will remind the House 
of an incident not relating to the present Sheriff. A 
gentleman of the name of Dillon M'Namara, an at- 
torney of many years standing, was summoned upon* 
the late inquiry; and, by way of discrediting his 
evidence, the following questions were put to him; 
“ Did you not some years ago offer a bribe to a sub- 
sheriff of Dublin, if he would pack a jury to get off a 
client of yours, who was going to be tried for forgery?” 
Answer, “Yes, I- did.”— “Did he pack the jury?” 
Answer, “ No, he could not, because the panel was up 
at the Castle.” — Did not the sub-sheriff, it will be 
asked indignantly reject the bribe ? Did he not treat 
the offer as every sub-sheriff of every county in Eng- 
land would treat it, and get no thanks or credit for 
so treating it neither? Mr. M‘Namara’s answer as 
to that point made no mention of indignation ; he 
simply stated the conduct of the sheriff. The sub- 
sheriff said, that if he wished to do the thing, “ it was 
not in his power, because the panel was gone up to 
the Castle.” But the thing, good as it was, became 
better still, as the questions went on. Question, “ Did 
not the sub-sheriff reject the bribe ?” Mr. M‘Namara 
would not say he rejected it. Question, “ Why did he 
not get the bribe ?” Answer, “ Because he did not do 
what I wanted him to do.” This was not, I submit, 
exactly the kind of dialogue which would have taken 
place between an attorney and a sub-sheriff in En g, 
land, upon the subject of packing a jury. I will not 
say, that the man who would pack one jury to acquit 
a prisoner of felony, would as readily pack another to 
convict a prisoner of high treason, or of libel; but it 
would not be too much to suggest, that there is a 
point in money matters, to which, if the briber could 
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manage to go, he might possibly find access to the ear 
of the sub-sheriff) even although he should^ wish to 
secure a conviction for an offence of a graver character.* 
Again, I will say nothing against the sub-sheriff in 
question. That individual did not, it appeared, re- 
.ceive the bribe. But, there is the fact before the 
House, that such a bargain has been openly talked of. 
There stood a respectable solicitor at the bar of the 
House, from whose answers I am entitled to conclude, 
and in my conscience I do believe the fact to be so, 
that in the eyes of the persons who fill those relative 
situations in Ireland, the idea of an attorney’s offering to 
bribe a sub-sheriff) or of a sub-sheriff being bribed by an 
attorney to pack a convenient jury, does not excite the hor- 
ror and surprise which the bare mention of such a project 
could not fail to produce in England. But I will go far- 
ther upon the point, for it will allow me to go farther. 
Suppose it possible for such a proposition to be lis- 
tened to in this country — suppose the possibility of 
such an offer being made, and even accepted — suppose 
there were attorneys in England who would put such 
arts in practice if they dared, with a view either to 
their own advantage, or to the safety of their clients ; 
still, this possibility admitted — leaves another impossi- 
bility behind, — -no English attorney would ever talk of 
such a matter as it has been talked of by the gentleman 
lately examined at your bar. Such a man, although 
himself destitute of honest or honourable feelings, 
would be aware of the existence of those feelings in 
the -hearts <Jf those among whom he moved, and would 
have prudence enough to perceive, that if his interests 
had been aided by the transaction, his character was 
not at all likely to be assisted by its publicity. * 

But .this example, though it shows much, shows 
nothing like the whole. What will the House say to 
another practice, which I can prove by competent wife. 
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nesses to exist in Dublin universally, of the sub-sheriff, 
whose dqjty it is to summon the juries, being in the 
iiabit of receiving from persons liable to serve, a fee of 
a guinea a-year, to refrain from calling on them to 
perform their duty ? So that those men to whom it 
is convenient to pay a guinea a-year, do not serve on • 
juries at all ; while those who cannot afford to pay the 
guinea, are compelled to do double duty, and those 
who wish to serve, are, by not paying the guinea, 
obliged to serve more frequently than comes to their 
turn. And this precious practice is not peculiar to 
Dublin : the provinces have the benefit of it as well 
as the capital. But the fee in country places certainly 
is less — being half-a-guinea a-year, not a guinea. So 
that the superior classes, who are best calculated to act 
as jurymen, give up, unless where they choose to act, 
the duty altogether ; and it falls into the hands of per- 
sons who, whatever their merits, are probably less com- 
petent and enlightened, and, from their situations, more 
open to be influenced. To say the least of this practice, 
it is improper, indecent, and such as in England could 
not be tolerated for an hour. 

But this point becomes insignificant when compared 
with that which I shall next bring forward. I have al- 
ready said that the king’s writ does not run through 
Ireland. Qf this fact, that it does not reach equally to 
all classes of persons, I am ready to give evidence at the 
bar. I can shew, that" where a man has money for the 
purpose, he regularly bribes the sub-sheriff, as soon as 
that officer comes into place, and agrees to*pay him*all 
fees upon writs out against him for debt, as though 
such writs were formally served, provided the sheriff 
will give him timely notice of the issuing of such 
writs ; no doubt, that he may be enabled at once to 
appear, and do justice to his creditor ! To the poor 
man, of course, this indulgence does not extepd— he is 
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taken with all the rigour of the law, and .full justice 
is executed upon him. I say, that I can prove this 
at the bar ; but, in fact, it has been proved within the* 
last three days before a committee above stairs. I will 
read a note to the House of the evidence upon the sub- 
ject ; and I will venture to say, that but for the pain- 
ful truths which it establishes the document would be 
amusing. It was an attorney of respectability who 
spoke, giving his evidence on the 23d of the present 
month. Question. “Do you regard the difficulty of 
obtaining money in Ireland after judgment, as one of 
the obstacles to English capital being carried to that 
country ?” Answer. “ Certainly I do ; and it is one of 
the greatest evils we have to contend with.” Question. 

“ How does it arise ?” Answer. “ In the management 
of the office of sheriff ; there is no such thing as exe- 
cuting a writ as you do it in England. I mean to con- 
fine this to executing it upon persons having the rank 
and means of gentlemen ; and the city of Dublin and 
the county of Cork are exceptions to the rule. In 
other places, it is the habit, upon the appointment of a 
sub-sheriff, that he gets notice that he will be paid his 
fees upon writs delivered, if he gives notice to the party 
that the writ is about to issue.” Question. “ Does this 
practice prevail generally ?” Answer. “ I understand 
it to prevail every where, except in Cork county and 
Dublin city ; but I daresay there are places even in 
Cork, where an arrangement might be made with the 
Sheriff.” Question. “ Is the committee to understand, 
that a different practice prevails with respect to poor 
debtors?” Answer. “I suppose that the sheriff* not 
being paid for any favour to them, does not shew any.” 
(Some laughter was here prevalent in the House.) 
Why, yes, this is sport to the House, but it is ruin to 
the poor creditors in Ireland. Let Honourable members 
just look what this “ favour” goes to produce. A man 
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may have .L.20,000 in the English funds, or in any 
investment which the law does not reach ; he may be 
'living in Ireland in the midst of luxury and magnifi- 
cence ; a hundred writs may be out against his per- 
son ; but, so long as he can bribe the sheriff to give 
him notice in time, he may defy his creditor, and 
suffer him to starve. And the evidence which I am 
quoting does not stop at this point. It asserts, per- 
haps, no more in fact than has already been stated ; 
but it gives certain assertions in rather stronger terms. 
For instance — Question. “ Do you mean to say, then, 
that there is one practice for the higher orders in Ire- 
land, and another for the lower 1” Answer. “ Yes.” 
This is speaking pretty plain. Question. “ Stricter in 
the one case than in the other ?” Answer. “ Certainly.” 
Is not this what Lord Redesdale had in his eye when 
he said, “ There is one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor — both equally ill-administered.” The evi- 
dence given by this man of practical knowledge and 
habits bears out, to the very letter, that which Lord 
Redesdale asserted. 

It is to be hoped that the same abuses which are 
here detected at every step do not reach to the higher 
branches of the administration of justice ; but it is fit 
to remember, that so long as the present disabilities 
exist, so long the judge who tries the question between 
the Catholic and Protestant, must himself be a mem- 
ber of the Protestant establishment ; so long, in des- 
pite of individual talent or popularity, all rank at the 
bar, a*d all advantages attendant upon rank — such as 
weight with the Court, and general influence in society 
— all this must belong to a favoured class, and to a 
class which is looking up for favours in future. It is 
from this favoured class still that the sheriff is chosen. 
It is the sheriff who has the summoning, by his office, 
of the juries. And when it stands proved, that a sub- 
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sheriff may be hired to pack a jury, and that it is 
every day’s practice for a sub-sheriff to be bribed for 
permitting the debtor to escape from his creditor, is. 
it unfair to insinuate, that possibly a Protestant sub- 
sheriff may be found, as- accessible to political preju- 
dices, or feelings of religious conformity, as to the 
meaner motive of a paltry present advantage arising 
from a bribe in the shape of ready money ? With re- 
spect to the Bench of Ireland, I have little to say. 
Different countries have different usages ; and circum- 
stances may happen, as matters of course, in one, which 
may be held highly reprehensible and indecent in ano- 
ther. I shall, however, freely avail myself of my pri- 
vilege as a member of Parliament, to express my dis- 
approbation of any Judge’s conduct, when I consider 
that conduct to be unbecoming his high station. If a 
judge is bound at all times to maintain the dignity of 
his exalted office — if impartiality is the very essence of 
the performance of judicial duty, and without which no 
judge can be worthy of the name — surely, any mixture 
in party dissensions, any partisanship in religious or in 
political disputes, anything like entering into the detail 
of class differences and arrangements, anything ap- 
proaching, however distantly, to becoming the tool of a 
particular faction, would be that sort of stain from which, 
above all others, the ermine ought most immediately 
to be purged and cleared. For, first, such interference 
touches a Judge’s dignity ; secondly, it renders his im- 
partiality suspicious ; and, thirdly, it goes to shake that 
respect which is due to every just and dignified magis- 
trate — that respect which, if any magistrate forfeits by 
his misconduct, the sooner he vacates his office the 
better ; the sooner that balance is wrested from him 
which he can no longer be expected to hold fairly— 
the sooner he drops that sword which none will give 
him credit for wielding usefully, — the better for the 
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community and for the law. When once he has render* 
ed it impossible for the public to view him with confi- 
.dence and respect, he cannot too soon lay down an 
authority, the mere insignia of which are entitled to 
veneration. I now name Lord Norbury, in right of my 
privilege as a member of Parliament — that privilege, 
which entitles me to speak my opinion upon Judges as 
freely and unreservedly as upon sheriffs or sub-sheriffs, 
upon attorneys, or upon the meanest of His Majes- 
ty’s subjects — no just judge will ever object to such 
a proceeding — no judge will be found just long after 
the privilege so to proceed is. abolished. Our Judges 
in England are just, because they dare not perpe- 
trate injustice ; and as long as Judges are men, they 
will dare to perpetrate injustice the moment the power 
of taxing them with it is lost. More than a year has 
elapsed since I laid before the House a letter addressed 
by Mr. Saurin, the late Attorney-general for Ireland, 
to Lord Norbury, the Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas in that country — a letter containing 
such a proposition as no Judge who sits in England 
would allow his most intimate, his dearest bosom 
friend, to make to him. I will venture to affirm, that 
if a letter like that of which I am speaking, had reached 
any one of the learned judges of England, if it had 
come from any individual of high station, the more 
sudden, the more instant, "would have been the flash of 
that reverend person’s indignation. If it had come 
from a near friend, the task to perform would have 
been harder, but the name of friend would have ceased 
to belting from that moment to the writer. But here, 
a year has elapsed since the letter in question was 
brought forward, and yet Mr. Saurin has not de- 
nied it, nor has Lord Norbury produced his answer. 
What would have been the answer of an English Judge 
to such a letter? “I return your proposition; you 
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know not the man whom you have dared to insult.” 
But Lord Norburyhas given no answer, or he has pro- 
duced none. I trust that the answer has not been an 
answer of assent ; but certainly it has not been such an 
answer as would have been given to such a proposal 
in England, or England and Ireland too would long 
since have been made acquainted with it. 

Good God ! Let the House consider what that 
letter called upon Lord Norbury to do. To job — to. 
intrigue — for political purposes — upon his circuit ! 
Carrying the ermine upon his breast, and the sword 
of justice in his hand, he was called upon, by the 
first law officer of the Cr<fwn, to prostitute the au- 
thority with which those emblems invested him, to 
the purposes of a political faction. I am told “ it is 
the custom” — a custom more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance — “ it- is the custom for you on 
the Circuit to receive the country gentlemen in your 
private room, and to talk to them familiarly upon poli- 
tical subjects and this is to furnish his lordship 
with an opportunity of doing good to “ the cause.” It 
appears that he was in the habit of talking thus to 
the geutlemen of Philipstown ; and, if he could impress 
upon them the consequences of granting the Catholic 
Emancipation, they would certainly elect Catholic 
members of Parliament — a consequence, by the way, 
most absurdly predicted ; for there is scarcely a man in 
England who cau believe that, if Catholic Emancipation 
were granted on the instant, all the Irish members 
returned would be Catholics ; but, if he could impress 
upon the country gentlemen, that all the members re- 
turned would be Catholics, “ and that those members 
would have the nomination of the Sheriffs, and in many 
instances perhaps of the Judges,” I do not see how he 
will satisfy them that “ they could scarce live in* the 
country, if the measure were passed.” So, here is a 
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Judge desired to take the opportunity of his circuit to 
deliver this lecture at place after place as he moves on ; 
and to throw in suggestions, moreover, of such corrup- 
tion in the general legislation and government, as may 
enable the Catholic members returned by the Catholic 
voters to go up to the Treasury, and say, “ make such 
and such men Judges.” The people of Ireland are to 
be told, and told by a Judge, that Judges may be ap- 
pointed by political intrigue. Here is Lord Norbury 
instructed openly to decry the purity of that justice, 
of which he himself ought to have been the example 
and the ornament. He is to say first, that the Judges 
are corruptly appointed ; tnd next, that they act cor- 
ruptly after their appointment. 

The information contained in the remaining portion 
of the letter runs thus: — If Protestant gentlemen, 
who have votes, and influence, and interest, would 
give these venal members to understand that, by be- 
traying their country and its constitution, they will in- 
fallibly lose their authority, it would alter their conduct, 
though it could neither make them honest nor respec- 
table.” Honest nor respectable ! “ If,” concluded the 

Attorney-general for Ireland, “you will judiciously 
administer a little of this medicine to the King’s 
county, or any other member of Parliament that may 
fall in your way, you will deserve well.” As some 
vindication, however, of Mr. Saurin, for having pre- 
sumed* to "write such a letter as this, I have now to 
read a statement to the House, which I have found in a 
Dublin newspaper, under the head of “ Lord Norbury’s 
newest joke and from this statement, it appears that 
his lordship — sitting on the bench — has reflected upon 
a Right Honourable gentleman, a member of the 
House, and also, that for the sake of getting at his 
joke,-— so much dearer was jest than justice to the 
noble Judge — he has actually refused a rule which 
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ought to have been granted as a matter of course, and 
which no man could have asked for in England with- 
out obtaining it. The circumstance out of which the 
joke arose was this : — A barrister moved for a criminal 
information against a half-pay officer, who insulted 
him in court. The officer was offended at something 
which the counsel had said of him in court, and he 
used language which, in England, would have made a 
criminal information a matter of ordinary routine. Lord 
Norbury, however, refused the rule, and refused it in 
the following terms : — The motion having been made, 
and the offensive words stated, his Lordship said — “ I 
remember when, if the words had been used to me, I 
should not have been at a loss in supplying an innu- 
endo. The phrase has certainly a somewhat gladia- 
torial sound. No man respects or loves the bar more 
than I do ; but great allowance is to be made for the 
chivalrous propensities of men of the sword. They do 
not, as Hamlet says in the play, ‘ set their lives at a 
pin’s fee.’” What was this, from a Judge on the beuch, 
but saying, “ you are a paltry fellow for coming here 
to me for protection ; you know what the man wants : 
he wants you to go out and fight with him ; and why 
don’t you do it?” “ On the other hand,” his Lordship 
continued, “ the gentlemen of the Bar have a repug- 
nance to the arrest of that fell sergeant, Death.” 
Why, is it not clear that the Rule -was refused just for 
the opportunity to introduce this wretched ‘ribaldry ? 
“From which profession,” the Lord Chief Justice pro- 
ceeded, “ the immortal bard drew his illustration, I 
shall leave to the commentators. Cedant arma togat 
is good Latin and good law; but I am a friend to 
conciliation, and shall give a triumph to neither party. 
I mean .no allusion. (Loud laughter.)” Ay, “ loud 
laughter” were the very words which followed the 
conclusion of this jest ; and for the -sake of the “loud 
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laughter,* no doubt it was, that the poor lawyer 
was refused his Rule. I venerate the Bench. I have 
a professional regard for it. I believe that no law- 
yer has ever shewn a greater disinclination than my- 
self to countenance reflections upon the conduct of 
judges, either in the course of legal practice or in 
the transactions of parliament. But, I revere the 
bench only so long as the bench respects itself ; and 
when I meet with intrigue where I am entitled to ex- 
pect purity — low ribaldry and flightiness wflere there 
ought to be dignity — and duty sacrificed, in the course 
of a legal proceeding, for the silly vanity of uttering a 
trumpery jest — when I find a Judge conducting him- 
self in this manner — and when I find manifest proof, 
moreover, that this Judge is not above being tam- 
pered with by a Crown lawyer for party — I might 
say for corrupt purposes — when I see such a spectacle 
as this, my veneration for the individual is gone, and 
even my patience is not proof against the contempla- 
tion of such impropriety. I declare that, for myself, I 
know of but one opinion upon this subject. I have 
talked with different members of the. legal profession; 
I have discussed the matter with men of all parties, 
of all ranks, of all standings ; and I have found in the 
profession, as well as out of it, but one opinion upon 
the poiut — but one sentiment of disgust at the at- 
tempted intrigue erf Mr. Saurin; an attempt which 
Lord Norbury, if he has not lent assistance to it, has 
certainly not treated in the way in which an English 
Judge would have found himself compelled, but would 
most willingly have hastened, to treat it. 

Upon a variety of other topics, connected with the 
ill-administration of justice in Ireland, I will detain the 
House but a short time. In general, it is sufficient 
to state the practice as it exists, and each particular 
case furnishes sufficiently its own comment. In this 
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condition stand the three systems of the Civil Bills, 
the .Revenue Boards, and the Assistant Barristers. 
For the Civil Bill system it is scarce necessary to go 
beyond the records of the House. Act after act has 
been passed upon the subject, each admitting the faults 
or abuses let in by that which went before it. For 
the Revenue Boards, their whole construction carries 
abuse or mischief upon the face of it ; the same indi- 
vidual adjudging forfeiture one moment, and claiming 
the benefit*of it for his own advantage the next ; and 
controul over the liberties and properties of the king’s 
subjects is committed to the hands of' men without a 
qualification which would fit them to exercise it. But, 
though I have not exhausted the subject, yet the sub- 
ject has exhausted me. I can only go so much farther 
as to beg the House would remember, that matters in 
Ireland cannot rest as they are for ever. One day or 
other the time must come, and the House will have to 
give an account of its stewardship of that country. 
England possessing Ireland, is in the possession of 
that which ought to be her security in peace, and her 
sinew in war ; and yet, in war, what has Ireland been but 
a strength to our enemies ; what in peace but an eternal 
source of revolt and rebellion and strife with ourselves ? 
Ireland, with a territory of immense extent, with a soil 
of almost unrivalled fertility, with a climate more genial 
than our own, with an immense population of strong- 
built hardy labourers — men suited alike to fill up the 
ranks of our armies in war, or for employment at home 
in the works of agriculture or manufactures ; — Ireland, 
with all these blessings, which Providence has so pro- 
fusely showered into her lap, has been under our 
stewardship for the last hundred and twenty years ; 
hut our solicitude for her has appeared only in those 
hours of danger, when we apprehended the possibility 
of her joining our enemies, or when, having no enemy 
'«• * 
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abroad to contend with, she raised her standard, per- 
haps iq despair, and we trembled for our own exist- 
ence. It cannot be denied that the sole object of 
England has been to render Ireland a safe neighbour. 
We have been stewards over her for this long period 
of time. I repeat, that we shall one day have to give 
an account of our stewardship — a black account it will 
be, but it must be forthcoming. What have we done 
for the country which we are bound to aid, to pro- 
tect, and to cherish? In our hands, her ^population 
seems a curse to her rather than a blessing. They 
are a wretched, suffering, degraded race — without a 
motive for exertion — starving in the midst of plenty. 
But, wretched as they are, they will not be content 
to remain so. They now demand justice. They call 
for it at your hands; and they are ready to prove 
their grievances. In fact, they have proved already 
the scandalous and unequal administration of the Laws. 
In England, justice is delayed ; but, thank Heaven, 
it can never be sold. In Ireland, it is sold to the 
rich, refused to the poor, delayed to all. It is in 
vain to disguise the fact ; it is in vain to shun the 
disclosure of the truth. We stand, as regards Ire- 
land, upon the brink of a precipice. Things cannot 
remain as they are. They must either get better or 
get worse. I hope — I trust — that such an interval 
may yet be granted, as will allow time for measures 
— and they must be sweeping ones — of reformation; 
but, if that interval is neglected, frightful indeed 
are fj the consequences which will ensue. I may be 
wrong in this prediction. But, if I am wrong, I do 
not stand alone. I am backed in what I say by the 
spirit of the wisest laws — by the opinions of the most 
famous men of former ages. If I err, I err in com- 
pany with the best judgments of our own time ; I 
err with the common sense of the whole world, with 
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the very decrees of Providence to support me. We are 
driving six millions of people to despair, to madness. 
What results can reasonably be expected from such blind 
obstinacy and injustice ? It will not do for Honourable 
gentlemen to meet this case with their old flimsy de- 
fences and evasions. Excuse after excuse we have had, 
for refusing to do that unhappy country justice ; but 
the old excuses will not do — they will apply no longer 
— they cannot any more be even tried. At one period, 
we could not listen to the Catholics, from an apprehen- 
sion of Buonaparte ; at another period, the question 
wfts abandoned for fear of breaking down a strong Ad- 
ministration ; on a third occasion, the claimants were 
met with “ the scruples of the monarch.” Buonaparte 
has since died upon the rock of St. Helena, in solitary 
confinement and unnecessary torture. The English 
monarch, too, has gone to his great account. There 
are no scruples in the present king’s breast which weigh 
against the interests of Ireland. Two objections, there- 
fore, to the claims of the Catholics, are, by the mere 
lapse of time, completely got rid of ; and for the third 
— the danger of breaking down a strong Administra- 
tion — it will be admitted, on all hands, that we run 
very little hazard just now of doing anything of that 
kind. To qjtempt any course with Ireland short of a 
complete redress of grievances, will be a mockery of 
the evils under which she is suffering ; but the greatest 
mockery of all — the most intolerable insult — the course 
of peculiar exasperation — against which I chiefly cau- 
tion the House, is the undertaking to cure the distress 
under which she labours, by anything in the shape of 
new penal enactments. It is in these enactments alone 
that we have ever shewn our liberality to Ireland. 
She has received penal laws from the hands of England, 
almost as plentifully as she has received blessings from 
the hands of Providence. What have these laws done ? 
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Checked her turbulence, but not stifled it. The griev- 
ance remaining perpetual, the complaint can only be 
postponed. We may load her with chains, but in doing 
so we shall not better her condition. By coercion we 
rilay goad her on to fury ; but by coercion we shall 
never break her spirit. She will rise up and break 
the fetters we impose, and arm herself for deadly vio- 
lence with their fragments. If the government is 
desirous to restore tranquillity to Ireland, it must 
learn to prefer the hearts of the .Irish people to the 
applauses of the Orange lodges. The warm-hearted 
disposition of that people — their desire for the main- 
tenance of cordiality and good feeling — have been 
sufficiently evinced during His Majesty’s recent visit 
to Ireland. What will not be the reception which 
they will give to their representatives for benefits 
actually conferred ? But I am afraid to trust my- 
self with the idea of a prospect, which I fear it will 
never be my good fortune in reality to behold ; I be- 
lieve I must come back to my sad original demand 
— those rights of common justice, that equal adminis- 
tration of law, from which Ireland is the only por- 
tion of Great Britain that is excluded. To do wrong 
to their subjects, in some instances at least, is the 
ordinary frailty of Governments. To denyjthe wrong, 
upon complaint being made, is not uncommon ; but to 
deny the fact, and therefore to refuse justice, and, upon 
a re-assertion of the matter of complaint, to say — “ I 
deny the grievance — I refuse jedress — I know that you 
offer tp prove it, but I did not do the wrong, and will 
not consent to any inquiry” — what is this but adding to 
injury and oppression mockery and insult ? But, what- 
ever the House may do, I have performed my duty. 

I have released myself from my share of the responsi- 
bility, as to the sufferings of Ireland. If the inquiry 
which I ask for shall be refused, I*shaU most deeply 
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deplore it. But the satisfaction will remain to me, 
that I have urged the House to its duty, <yid have 
omitted no arguments which I thought available, to* 
induce you to the adoption of those measures, without 
which, on my conscience, 1 believe there can neither 
be peace for Ireland, nor safety for the empire. I now 
move you, “ That the Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, complaining of Inequality in the Adminis- 
tration of the Law, be referred to the Grand Commit- 
tee for Courts of Justice.”* 


* This Speech is the one alluded to by Mr. Wilberforce, in a passage of his 
Diary, cited in the Life lately published by his sons, in these terms, (vol. v. p. 
186) — “June 2d* Brougham’s speech quite thundering in the peroration — 
magnificent but very unjust declamation on great abuses of Irish Administration 
of Justice.” Nothing, however, can be more correct than the statements of 
the Speech in point of fact. The evil state of the Irish judicial system was a 
thing quite inevitable, while the whole Bench, and all the executive offices of 
justice, from the High Sheriffs down to the lowest tipstaffs, were tilled by 
the dominant sect exclusively — when every Cutholic was tried by his adver- 
sary, and all the process of the law, as well as the impannelling of juries, was 
executed against him by his political and religious antagonists. Nothing in such 
a state of things could possibly prevent the grossest abuses and the most griev- 
ous perversions of the law, unless, indeed, we suppose the Irish to be of a dif- 
erent nature from all the rest of mankind. This is manifest, even without, 
resorting to Lord Redesdale’s celebrated dictum, that in Ireland there was one 
law for the rich, and another for the poor — a dictum, respecting the accurate 
reporting of which a doubt hus since been raised. 
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Unless I shall trouble the House with a few words in 
reply to what has fallen from the Right Honourable 
gentleman,* both myself and the case committed to 
my care will be placed in an extremely unfair position ; 
and the House itself, or at least a large portion of it, 
will have reason to complain of being driven to a deci- 
sion in the dark, upon a question of the utmost import- 
ance. It must be observed, that when I addressed the 
House at an early period of the evening, I spoke to a 
different audience from the one which has just heard 
the Right Honourable gentleman’s speech. The effect of 
this is most unfair, if I do not reply. Would not any 
one, for instance, who only heard his speech, infer 
from the manner in which he laboured the point of Mr. 
Scully’s pamphlet, that I had made statements from this 
publication ? But I never made the least allusion to it. 
I carefully and of purpose avoided taking any one state- 
ment from it, or resting any one proposition upon its 
authority, although I am fully aware of its value and 
importance in the discussion. I have, however, to re- 
turn my- thanks personally to the Honourable member 
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for Galway* for the exceedingly jocose notice which 
he was pleased to take of my former address to you. I 
• never remember to have noticed a more successful piece 
of mimicry, if I may be allowed, technically speaking, to 
say so, “ on these or any other boards and I cannot 
help congratulating the Right Honourable Secretary, j- 
our new manager, on having been enabled to close his 
theatrical career for his first season, with presenting to 
the favour of an indulgent and discriminating public so 
very eminent a performer as this actor from the Irish 
stage proves to be. 

The Right Honourable gentleman,! in answering my 
statements respecting Lord Manners, has impeached my 
credit as an historian of facts, without attempting to 
discredit my reasonings. Let us see how this matter 
stands. I had stated the number of his lordship’s judg- 
ments reversed to be fifty in the hundred. lie states 
them as eleven in twenty-two. Now, this is precisely, 
and to a unit, the same proportion with mine — being 
one-half of the whole number brought under review of 
the Superior Tribunal. It! indeed, I had seriously in- 
ferred from this statement, that, on an application to 
the Irish Court of Chancery, there was only an even 
chance of obtaining a right decision, I should have been 
guilty of exaggeration. This, however, is matter of in- 
ference from the admitted facts, not of controverted 
statement ; as far as it required or admitted of expo- 
sure, it had been exposed on a former evening by the 
Solicitor-General ; and I have now demonstrated irre- 
fragably, that in my account of the fact, which the Right 
Honourable gentleman thought fit, from an entire disre- 
gard of the particulars, to charge with inaccuracy, there 
was not the very slightest variation from his own state- 
ment. I might, with infinitely better reason, charge 
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him with being ignorant of the most ordinary rules of 
arithmetic ; but I content myself with accusing him of 
a total inattention to the argument he was handling, * 
and an over anxiety to bring charges against his adver- 
saries. I must however add, that if I admit the in- 
ference against Irish justice to be somewhat exaggerated 
from the equal number of affirmances and reversals, I 
can by no means allow that inference in favour of Lord 
Manners’ judicial capacity, which the Right Honourable 
gentleman draws from the equal proportion of right 
and of wrong judgments when tried by the Court of 
Appeal. I freely acknowledge that 1 do not entertain 
the same profound respect for the noble Lord which he 
professes to feel. .1 speak the general opinion of the 
English Bar, at least, when I say, that as a lawyer he 
was unknown among us before his elevation to the Bench. 

I have since heard him distinguish himself as a judge, 
a lawyer, and a politician combined in one, — a union 
always most inauspicious ; and I confess, flight if I testify 
so much less respect for him than I could wish, or than 
any kinsman of yours, Sir, might have justly been 
deemed entitled to, it is from my recollection of his 
conduct on that great occasion, the Queen’s case — con- 
duct which excited indignation and disgust. Alone of 
all the assembled Peers he thought it becoming to call 
that illustrious person “ that woman,” and in a tone, 
too, not easy to be forgotten. He followed up this 
treatment by delivering an opinion which exhibited 
him as a lawyer in colours not much more favourable, 
which raised the wonder and moved the pity of all the 
profession, and which drew from the learned and vene- 
rable Keeper of the Great Seal, a remark felt by every 
one present as a correction and a rebuke.* 

* Lord Manners laid it down us a matter quite of course, that “agent or not 
Mgent” is irtwfiys a question of law. Lord Eldon said, “ lie thought every body 
had known that It is always a question of facl.” 
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I cannot on this occasion omit all farther mention of 
Mr. Sawrin’s letter, because at every Catholic meeting, 
and indeed in every discussion of the subject, arguments 
are drawn from it and reference made to it, — more parti- 
cularly in the debate at the great assembly which agreed 
to present the petition read this evening as the origin of 
the present motion. Without, therefore, being unrea- 
sonably fastidious, I really felt that I could not have 
declined all mention of this letter when I last addressed 
you. And why, let me ask, am I to be blamed for simply 
referring to an extensively published letter, as if I had 
first given it publicity ? After it had run the gauntlet 
of all the newspapers in both Islands, — after it had been 
the established topic of discourse at every meeting for 
months past, — after it had become the standing dish 
in the Irish bill of fare wherever two or three were 
gathered together to partake of the political banquet, 
either spoken, or written, or printed, during the whole 
parliamentary season, — the Right Honourable gentleman 
comes forth with a solemn denunciation against me for 
merely referring to what all men have been reading and 
commenting upon, speaking, copying, handing about, 
printing, debating, attacking, defending, any time these 
last three months, in every place of resort all over the 
United Kingdom ! I should at all times be the very last 
man in the whole world to sanction the publicity of any 
paper obtained — as I presume this letter must have been 
— by unfair means, and never intended by its writer to 
meet the public eye; and I entirely agree with the 
Rights Honourable gentleman in his condemnation of 
those who have been concerned in obtaining the letter 
for the purpose of publishing it. Their conduct may 
not be criminal by the enactments of the law, but it is 
morally dishonest, and it is revolting to every honour- 
able feeling. I go heartily along with him in reprobat- 
ing all such odious practices ; I hold with him that.it is 
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shameful, indecent, and abominable to encourage them ; 
I consider it as truly detestable to hold out the en- 
couragement of bribes for the purpose of corrupting* 
servants, and inducing them to violate their first duty, 
and betray the secrets of their master, aye, and of their 
mistress too. I say, of their mistress ! — of their mis- 
tress! and not only to betray her secrets, and to steal 
her papers, and to purloin her litters, but to produce 
them for the treacherous, the foul, the execrable 
purpose of supporting a charge against her honour and 
her life, founded on the documents that have been 
pilfered and sold to her enemies ! the proofs obtained by 
perfidy suborned, and larceny perpetrated ! — and then 
to carry on a prosecution wholly grouuded on matter 
drawn from sources so polluted, as at once insulted, dis- 
graced, and degraded the nation — a prosecution so foul, 
so utterly abominable, making the sun shroud himself 
in darkness, as if unwilling to lend the light of day to 
the perpetration of such enormous wickedness !* And 
by whom was this infamy enacted ? By the Ministers 
of the Crown — by the very colleagues of the Right Hon- 
ourable gentleman who now pronounces so solemn a 
denunciation of all that tends to encourage servants in 
betraying the confidence of their masters and their 
mistresses. If he is sincere, as I cannot doubt he must 
be, in his reprobation of such vile practices, what dis- 
gust must he not feehat sitting in the same cabinet with 
the very men whose conduct he has so vehemently dis- 
claimed ! Not all of them indeed are touched by his 
disclaimer. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, f to his 
great honour, early avowed the abhorrence with which 
that unparalleled proceeding filled him, and with- 
drew from all participation in it. I must also except 
my Right Honourable friend the President of the 

* The eclipse of .the sun at the opening of the case against Her Majesty. 

f Mr. Canning. 
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Board of Control,* whose upright mind would never 
have suffered him to hold office while so atrocious a 
•work was doing. But with these exceptions, all the 
other colleagues of the Right Honourable gentleman,-— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who sits beside him; the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, Her late Majesty’s aneient coun- 
sellor and warm partisan, — all concurred in carrying on 
the foul business which the Right Honourable gentleman 
now so loudly and so justly reprobates. I should like 
to see with what countenance he meets my Lord Chan- 
cellor after a report of his opinion delivered this night 
shall have reached that noble and learned person. 
(Cries of “ Question” among the cheers which this re- 
mark occasioned.) Aye, you may cry question — you 
may try to change the subject — you may endeavour to 
bring on some other topic, when I touch a matter that 
cleaves to your consciences, and betrays while it stings 
your feelings. Yes, Sir, we were ourselves parties to 
this degradation. We have yet a green bag in our pos- 
session, which, instead of rejecting it with horror and dis- 
gust, we received with open arms. We laid it on that 
table, — we entertained the subject of its foul contents, 
— and, but that some opportune chance occurred to 
prevent it, we should have raked into all the filth that 
it contained, with the malice, the appetite, and the fury 
of beings little above the condition of a fiend. It was 
filled with matter procured by means in comparison 
to which the means taken to obtain Lord Norbury’s 
letter rise into something of respectability. Let us not, 
therefore, now be so very nice on such a topic, nor so 
very loudly condemn those whose bad practices may 
have been prompted, as they are far more than sanc- 
tioned, by our own evil example. * 

Great stress has been laid in this debate upon my 


• Mr. C. W. Wvnn. 
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alleged mis-information as to' Sir Harcourt Lees being 
a magistrate. I can only say that 1 had my inforjnation 
on this point from a gentleman whose authority I con- 
sidered to be good. The Right Honourable gentleman, 
however, denies that the Reverend Baronet was ever in 
the Commission of the Peace. Suppose the fact to be 
so, it cannot alter the case which 1 did not at all con- 
nect with the statement of that Circumstance. The 
case stands confirmed in many other points. 1 stated 
that justice is bought and sold in Ireland, and we have 
this now admitted by the member for Limerick, the 
son of one of the chief magistrates in the sister king- 
dom, and whose hereditary prepossessions would cer- 
tainly have led him to a contrary statement, had he 
felt it possible to make it. I did not so much condemn 
the individuals as the system. I do notlnean to repre- 
sent Irishmen as more prone to corruption than others ; 
but I do say, that under such a system, a set of angels, 
much less of Irishmen, could never be free from corrup- 
tion and injustice. None of my authorities have been 
disputed except that of Mr. Justice Fletcher, whom the 
member for Galway* has described as one of the worst 
of Judges; partial, irritable, unjust, and whom nothing 
in all his life became so much as the leaving it. The 
opinion is certainly somewhat severe ; and I make no 
manner of doubt that there may be some passages in 
the Honourable member’s own life which give him a 
knowledge of the subject, and make him an experienced 
authority regarding the learned Judge’s judicial cliarac- 
ter.f Still I must say, that his statement is the very 
contrary of all that I had hitherto heard respecting 
Mr. Justice Fletcher. I had always understood him to 

. * Mr, K. Martin. 

+ It was supposed that Jud^e Fletcher had presided on the Crown side, on 
tlie occasion when Mr, Martin was tried for murder in a duel ; but this has 
Iven since questioned. 
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be upright, strictly impartial, and sincere in the opinions 
he professed. I will not now go into the question how 
far a Judge may with propriety deliver a political 
charge ; but I will assert that next to the merit of not 
having done so at all, Judge Fletcher is entitled to the 
praise of delivering an exceedingly good one. It is said 
that his opinions are opposed by those of Mr. Baron 
Smith. For that learned person I entertain much re- 
spect. I admit his talents, and I have nothing what- 
ever to say against his character ; but if I were to 
form an opinion from some of his works, which it has 
been my fortune to read, and also bear in mind that 
they proceeded from a learned Judge on the Bench, 
I confess that I should be unable to entertain a very 
high opinion of the soundness of his judgment ; and to 
bring him, as an authority, into any kind of comparison 
with Judge Fletcher, would be entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Except in the particulars to which I have re- 
ferred, the whole of my authority remains altogether 
unimpeached. 

But then comes the Honourable member for Cork,* 
who has got into the most laudatory mood ever man 
was in, and has praised the whole administration of Irish 
justice in all its branches. He eulogised the twelve 
judges, the grand juries, the petty juries, the justices, 
the assistant barristers, in short, all the authorities con- 
nected with this portion of the civil government of Ire- 
land. All were alike pure, and wise, and impartial, 
and just. Praise so wholesale, so unqualified, so indis- 
criminate, reminded me of a passage related in Mr. 
Hargrave’s life, when he was appointed Recorder of 
Liverpool. That extremely learned person was so 
pleased with his elevation, and so satisfied with his re- 
ception by the good people of the town when he went 


Colonel Hutchinson. 
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there to exercise his judicial functions, that he was 
flung into a fit of praise, like that of my Honourable and 
gallant friend, and on his return he could never cease in 
bis panegyrics. As for the magistrates, “ Oh !” he would 
say, “ the^ were all that could be desired, so kind, so hu- 
mane, so considerate, so active, too, seeming to delight 
only in seizing every opportunity of being useful.” Then 
the attorneys who practised before the worshipful bench, 
they, too, were a most worthy and respectable set of 
persons, deserving of a better fate, and well fitted to 
do honour to the wig and the gown. The juries, too — 
both grand and petty, (as the member for Cork has it,) 
they were most kind, attentive and intelligent. And 
as for the suitors, they were so civil, and so candid, — 
so grateful for the smallest portion of justice, that it 
really was a pleasure to administer it to them. “ But 
the prisoners ?” said one who had been listening to this 
laudatory statement. What of them ? “ Why, really,” 

said Mr. Hargrave, “ for men in their situation, they 
were as worthy a set of people as I ever met with.” 
Just so it is now in Cork, we find. The gallant repre- 
sentative of that community vies with the learned Re- 
corder of the other place, and exempts from his praise 
nor judge — nor juror, grand or petty— nor recorder — 
nor assessor — nor justice — all are sacred to panegyric 
in Cork and its neighbourhood. To be sure there w r as 
one expression that crept into this eulogy, meant to 
be unqualified, which rather detracted from its value, 
and in a somewhat material part. “ The twelve Judges,” 
says my Honourable friend, “are (jcncraUy^wxc.” In Eng- 
land, we are accustomed to think quite as a matter of 
course, that all our twelve Judges are, without any ex- 
ception, pure and incorrupt. What notion would a fo- 
reigner have of our administration of justice, were he 
told, and told by one bent upon extravagant praise of 
it, that the Judges of the land are, “ generally speaking, 
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pure ?” For my own part, I never reported the Irish 
Judges»as corrupt ; but I did maintain, that from the 
system established in Ireland, they were more liable to 
be swayed by prejudices of party, of person, and of sect? 
than is compatible with the pure and impaftial distri- 
bution of equal justice. It has always been admitted, 
that the Court of King’s Bench is pure ; but this is 
really put forward with so much ostentation, it is pro- 
mulged with so triumphant a tone, that one might be 
led to suppose as much could not be said for the other 
two Courts. 

In conclusion, let me irflplore the House to adopt 
this resolution. Their assenting to it can by no possi- * 
bility be productive of any mischief but it will promote 
conciliation, — it will calm angry feelings, — it will re- 
move discontent, — it will avert danger of which w r e can 
neither see the extent nor the consequences. 1. hear it 
said that this is not the Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, and does not speak their sentiments. There 
can nothing be more absurd or more wide of the truth 
than such an assertion. The sentiments of the great 
body of the Catholic people of Ireland are truly stated 
in the Petition. The body from which it proceeds, is 
looked up to with entire confidence by the whole body 
of the constituents whom they represent, and for whom 
they act. The strong language used by persons so en- 
trusted by their fellow-countrymen, may well be ex- 
cused even if it passes the bounds of moderation, when 
we recollect how much they all have at heart the object 
in view* But of one thing be you well assured, that 
there can no more certain way be found of causing the 
language of this petition, vehement and even violent as 
you may think it, to be re-echoed from one end of Ire- 
land to the other, than by alleging that it is indecent, 
that it comes from parties not entitled to respect, and 
that it speaks not the sentinients of the Irish people. 
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The one sarcasm which has to-night been resorted to, 
iaWtllusion to some condemned Tragedy* of g, supposed 
party to the composition of this document, will rouse 
six millions of Catholics to rally round their two thou- 
sand leaders. I would advise this House not to criti- 
cise the Petition with too severe a nicety. I would bid 
them look at the state of Ireland, — such as now to raise 
fears in those who never feared before, — such that 
while yet I speak, she may be involved in serious peril. 
Let the House throw open wide the doors of its Grand 
Committee of Justice to the prayer of this Petition ! 
The effect will be instantaneous; all clanger of popular 
excitement will be averted, or at least suspended, and 
hope raised in the minds of all, will keep them quietly 
fixing their eyes upon what the next session may accom- 
plish for their relief. In the name of six millions of 
your fellow-subjects, whose interests I am maintaining, 
whose wishes I represent, — in the name of the whole 
community whose peace is threatened, — in the name of 
the empire at large, whose security is endangered, — I 
conjure you not to reject the prayer of this petition, 
hut to obtain present safety for the commonwealth, by 
telling the Irish people that you will consider their 
case, and at length do them justice. 


* Mr. Peel haying likened the composition of the Petition to “ the declama- 
tory style of a condemned tragedy, rather than a grave representation to the 
legislature,” was supposed to refer to 9ome dramatic efforts of Mr. Sliiel, a 
party concerned in its preparation. 
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Since the preceding debate, several very important 
events have happened, which nearly relate to the sub- 
ject of it. 

I. The first of these is the carrying of the great mea- 
sure of Catholic Emancipation by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, early in 1829. The firmness* 
and vigour of that proceeding, so truly worthy of the 
renowned individual by whom chiefly the achievement 
was won, cannot be too much admired. Nor, in paying 
this willing tribute, can any person who lays claim to 
the character of fairness and justice, forget the long 
efforts and the many sacrifices of Lord Grey, Lord 
Holland, Lord Lansdowne, and the other Whig leaders, 
to the same cause. The Duke was but a recent con- 
vert to the policy which they had throughout their 
lives maintained, at such heavy cost to all the objects 
that ambitious men hold most dear, — objects sacrificed 
only by the statesman whose patriotism overleaps all 
selfish bounds. 

Many persons, observing the rise in Roman Catholic 
demands since the Emancipation, and perceiving how 
little either agitation has ceased, or the discontents of 
the Irish people and their spiritual leaders have been 
allayed, deem themselves justified in asserting that the 
Protestant Establishment has been weakened and put 
in jeopardy for nothing, and that all the expectations 
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held out of benefits from the Catholic Relief Bill have 
been frustrated. Nothing can be more true than that 
less by far has been gained from the measure than all 
men seemed to hope ; but its long delay is in great part 
to be charged with this disappointment. Moreover, no 
one ever pretended that the Emancipation alone could 
work the miracle of at once restoring Ireland to peace 
and contentment, and efface the effects of so many cen- 
turies of misgovernment. Other measures were always 
felt to be necessary for producing the blessed fruits of 
order and tranquillity. Above all, it was clear that the 
mere conferring of equal rights upon every class and 
sect, would not suffice even to satisfy the reasonable 
desires of the most moderate partisans of the excluded 
caste. To be eligible only, and never be elected ; to be 
qualified by law, but excluded in practice ; to be ren- 
dered capable of promotion, but never be made par- 
takers in the honours and emoluments and powers at- 
tached to the public service — so far from an improve- 
ment in the condition of the Catholics, appeared rather 
a worse lot than that from which the Emancipation 
pretended to redeem them ; it seemed as if insult and 
mockery were added to injustice and oppression. Lord 
Wellesley, who had nobly signalised his entrance into 
public life by fighting under Mr. Grattan’s standard for 
the great cause of Legislative Independence, had, before 
the Emancipation was carried by his illustrious brother, 
rendered himself still more dear to the Irish people, 
during his first Vice-royalty, by holding even the ba- 
lance between conflicting sects, and resolutely giving to 
the Catholics every advantage which the law permitted 
them to enjoy ; and he equally illustrated his second 
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Lieutenancy, after their acquisition of equal legal rights, 
by seeing that the fact and the law corresponded, and 
by admitting them to a full share in the honours and 
profits of the State. Lord Anglesey adopted the same 
wise and statesmanlike course ; and Lord Norman by, 
(we feel a pleasure in restoring to him a name which 
his talents as a private and literary man had made cele- 
brated,) pursuing the same manly and honest policy, 
has most justly endeared himself to the Irish people. 
But this is all too little for the great exigency of the 
case ; other measures of reform in Church and in State 
are still imperiously required to tranquillize Ireland ; 
and as long as the foulest practical abuse that ever ex- 
isted in any civilized country continues untouched, or 
touched only with a faltering hand, — the Irish Church 
as lavishly endowed for a sixteenth part of the Irish 
people, as if more than double their whole number 
could partake of its ministrations', — there assuredly 
never can be peace for that ill-fated land. 

II. The late extension of the Poor Laws to Ireland 
is a measure of almost equal magnitude with the Eman- 
cipation itself, and of a truly portentous aspect. It has 
been strenuously resisted by all parties and all sects in 
that kingdom. The circumstances of the two countries 
are so totally different, in some most material respects 
so entirely opposite, that no argument can be -drawn 
from England to Ireland in behalf of this ill-starred 
policy. Into the question at large this is no place to 
enter. Lord Brougham’s speeches,., in which he conti- 
nually opposed the Bill, and shewed hdw inapplicable 
its provisions were to the state of the country for which 
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it was framed, proceeded exactly upon the principles 
unfolded in the two speeches on the English Pqor Law 
amendment act, contained in this collection. No man, 
indeed, without being friendly to the worst abuses of 
our system, which that act was designed to amend, can 
consistently support the late extension to Ireland of a 
policy so liable to be abused, and from the abuse of 
which England is only gradually and at length begin 
ning to recover. 

He pointed out when the subject came last before 
the House of Lords, other measures which the safety of 
Ireland required. One was the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, without which the Union can never be 
said to be perfect, and of which all our most eminent 
statesmen, including Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Lord 
Wellesley, were the decided friends. Another, and still 
more important measure, was the making provision by 
law for the Romish clergy. This would indeed be by them 
vehemently opposed, especially at the first and before 
it was carried. But Lord Brougham expressed a con- 
fident belief that, when carried, it would be cheerfully 
and even thankfully acquiesced in. A story is current 
upon this subject, and of its truth there is no manner 
of doubt. One of the Catholic prelates being asked by 
a distinguished minister what the Romish clergy would 
do were such a measure to be propounded ? answered, 
“All without one exception would oppose it to the 
uttermost and to the last.” But upon a second question 
being put, “What would they do were it carried?” the 
answer was as ready. *“ All without one exception 
would take the benefit of it and be thankful.” 

But Lord Brougham held even this to be insufficient. 

VOL. iv. 
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The grand abuse of the Irish Established Church, — so 
incommensurate to the benefits it rendered the State, — 
so grinding to those millions who dissented from its 
worship, — this master evil he regarded as the source 
of perennial discord, and as a thing of impossible dura- 
tion. Nay, he foretold that hardly any who heard him 
were so aged that they might not expect to outlive so 
enormous an abuse as the gross disparity universally 
complained of. 

III. There has occurred a disclosure upon the course 
pursued by the Irish Government in naming the Sheriffs 
of Counties, which any one interested in the great sub- 
ject of the Irish judicial administration, must feel to be 
most important, and which connects itself closely with 
the topics discussed in the foregoing speech of 1823. 
It appears that the executive government habitually in- 
terferes with the choice of those important Ministers of 
the Law; does not, as in England, consider the lists given 
in by the judges to be at all binding; displaces without 
any scruple all the names so selected ; and frequently ap- 
points others without anycommunicationfrom the Bench. 
This course of making pocket-sheriffs, or sheriffs with- 
out any judicial authority for their nomination, is found 
to have been followed no less than twenty-two or twenty- 
three times in three years. So grave a matter unavoid- 
ably ^called for the attention of Parliament, and it was 
ably and temperately submitted by Lord Lyndhurst to 
the House of Lords, as the especial guardian of the purity 
of our Judicial Establishment.* A Committee was in con- 
sequence appointed to investigate the whole of this sub- 
ject ; and a more important inquiry has, perhaps, never 
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been undertaken by either branch of the Legislature. 
It is hardly possible that results favourable to the cause 
of good government and popular rights should not fol- 
low from the Committee’s labours. Certainly had the 
things now known been disclosed before the debate in 
1823, it would have been wholly impossible to resist 
the motion then made and rejected. For an habitual 
interference of the Crown with the appointment of an 
officer upon whom depends both the execution of all 
judicial orders and the return of all members to serve 
in Parliament, must at any rate be put a stop to, in 
whatever misapprehension of the law such an abuse 
may have had its origin. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MIS-S’J’ATEMENTS IN REFERENCE TO THE SPEECH OF 
LORD DURHAM AT THE GREY FESTIVAL. 

The following Speech was delivered at Edinburgh, on 
the occasion of the great dinner given to Lord Grey 
by the Scottish Reformers. It has been grossly mis- 
represented ; spoken of as against going on with Re- 
form ; and described as saying, that if little had been 
done in last Session, less would be done in the next.* 
The speech is copied from the Report published at 
Edinburgh in October 1834, and was never seen by 
Lord Brougham till these volumes were in the press. 

* This must have been a perversion of an observation made at a meeting 
in Inverness, where probably no experienced reporter attended. What Lord 
Brougham did say was, that the number of great measures carried in the two 
last Sessions, all of which he enumerated, as Emancpiation, East India 
Trade, &c. made it unreasonable in men to complain that nothing had been 
done, and made it quite certain that less must be done next Session, because 
these subjects, the greatest of all, were already disposed of. Lord Brougham 
well knew’tvhat important measures were in preparation ; but few indeed of 
which have since been carried. 
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Another yet more gross misrepresentation has been 
made 6f Lord Barham’s allusion to the Speech of 
Lord Brougham. It has been repeatedly asserted 
that he made a bitter attack upon it. The utter false- 
hood of this story is best exposed by the following 
extract from Lord Durham’s Speech, which includes 
every single word in which reference is made either to 
Lord Brougham’s Speech, or to the conduct of him 
or of his colleagues. 

“ My noble and learned friend, the Lord Chancellor, has 
been pleased to give some sound advice to certain classes of 
persons, of whom, J confess, 1 know nothing, except that they 
are persons whom he considers as evincing too much impa- 
tience. I will freely own to you that I am one of those who 
see with regret every hour which passes over the existence 
of acknowledged but unreformed abuses. I am, however, 
and have no doubt that you will agree with me, willing to 
accept their correction as deliberately as our rulers would 
wish it ; but it must be upon one condition, that every mea- 
sure must .be proposed in strict conformity' with the princi- 
ples for which we have ever contended. I object to the com- 
promise of those principles. I do not object to the delibera- 
tion with which reforms are conducted ;* but I object to the 
compromise of those principles. I object to the clipping, and 
the paring, and the mutilating, which must inevitably follow 
any attempt to conciliate enemies, who are not to be gained, 
and who will requite your advances by pointing out your in- 
consistency, your abandonment of your friends and principles, 
and ascribe the discontent created in our own ranks by these 
proceedings, to the cause that liberal feelings no longer pre- 
dominate in the country. Against such a course of pro 
ceeding I must ever protest, as pregnant with the worst 
consequences, as exciting distrust and discontent where 
enthusiastic devotion is necessary, as creating vain hopes 
which never can be realized; and above all, as placing 
weapons in the hands of those who will only^use them for 
our destruction, and the destruction of the great and impor- 
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taut interests committed to our charge. With this frank and 
free exposition of my sentiments, which I have never con- 
cealed wherever I have been, and which I never will conceal, 
I beg to state that I am ready to accept this qualification, 
to grant the admitted extent in deliberating which my noble 
friend and the ministers may require, and to place confidence 
in their declarations of this night, which I am sure will give 
an earnest of tranquillity to the country, which perhaps it 
does not possess, and to afford that support which an humble 
individual like myself can give them.” 

If anything else was at any time said on the sub- 
ject by Lord Durham, it must have been at some 
other meeting which Lord Brougham did not attend. 
Nothing was ever more absolutely false than to repre- 
sent Lord Durham sis having said anything in the 
least resembling an attack on Lord Brougham, at the 
Edinburgh Dinner, where alone Lord Brougham was 
present. 

It may be added, that Lord Brougham has ever 
since pursued the very same course with respect to 
Reform which the following speech recommends. Jt 
would be incorrect to say that Lord Durham has 
materially alterecf tlie opinion above given upon the 
same subject ; but assuredly he has very much moder- 
ated, and very wisely moderated the tone of his re- 
marks, both as to the question of time and of com- 
promise ; nor has he made any protest to Reform being 
laid on the shelf by the Government. 
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My Lord Rosebery and Gentlemen, — I am sure 
I shall best express my own feelings, in beginning 
to address you, by repeating what my Noble Friend 
prefaced liis speech with, that I do not use a com- 
mon phrase when I tell you, that I want words to 
express the feelings with which your kind recep- 
tion of me has overpowered me at this moment. 

1 know, however, — and that consideration might well 
stifle within me any feelings of personal pride or 
arrogance, — that I owe this expression from you, not 
by any means so much to any personal deserts of my 
own, as to the accidental circumstance, but to me most 
honourable, of having the pride and gratification to 
serve that great and gracious Prince who lives in the 
hearts of his people, and who, for all the services he 
has rendered to his country, and his honest, straight- 
forward, and undeviating patronage of the best rights 
and interests of that country, has well earned the un- 
paralleled praise bestowed on him so justly, and with- 
out any" exaggeration, by your noble chairman, that 
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none of his predecessors ever more richly deserved the 
affections and gratitude of his subjects But I also owe 
your hind reception of me to my Noble Friend having 
judiciously coupled my name with those of my most 
respected colleagues, the rest of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
some of whom are here present, and others of whom, 
though not present, will hear of the manner in which 
you have been pleased to name them ; and I can an- 
swer for them, that they will be penetrated with the 
same gratitude which I now feel, and will be incited 
by that gratitude to disregard looking behind them, 
except only to take an example by their colleague, 
whose irreparable loss they have lately sustained, and 
to wjjose great services this most splendid and unparal- 
leled national testimonial has been so appropriately 
given. But looking forward, in all other respects, I 
hope that we shall, by the confidence of our country- 
men, be animated to exert ourselves in the service of 
the people, and supported by that confidence, Only to 
be earned by our own endeavours, and supported by 
the confidence of our master, shall continue to earn 
the approbation of the country by deserving it. 

Gentlemen, I have not had the satisfaction of appear- 
ing before an assemblage of my fellow-citizens in Edin- 
burgh since I had the honour to be clothed with the 
attributes of office. I have met you before in great 
numbers, upon an occasion when liberal men were not 
in elevated situations — when from the head of thd 
State no encouraging smile of royal favour was half so 
discernible as were the frowns, the perennial frowns, 
under the mortifying but harmless shade of which we 
then persevered in our exertions for the people, and 
flourished notwithstanding. I remind you of this, in 
order to satisfy those who may look with an eye of 
envy, perchance, on the present meeting, and may at- 
tribute its numbers to the favour in which official men 
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hold the opinions you are all met this day to avow. 
But I have to remind you of an occasion or^ which, 
with no such possibility of misconstruction, the citizens 
of Edinburgh flocked together to celebrate, in the 
shade of opposition, what they are now exulting over 
the triumph of, in the sunshine of success, and under 
the patronage of power. Gentlemen, upon that occa- 
sion I said, out of office, and at that time with little 
prospect of ever being in power, what I am now proud 
to repeat in the same words which I used nine years 
ago, and which I can say as conscientiously, now that 
I have been four years Minister, as I did then in oppo- 
sition, “ My fellow-citizens of Edinburgh, these hands 
are clean.” In taking office, and holding it, ayd re- 
taining it, I have sacrificed no feeling of a public 
nature — I have deserted no friend — I have forfeited 
no pledge — I have done no job — I have promoted no 
unworthy man, to the best of my knoAvledge — I have 
stood in the way of no man’s fair pretensions to pro- 
motion — I have not abused my patronage — I have not 
abused the ear of my master — and I have not deserted 
the people. 1 am one of those ministers, and my 
Noble Friend is another, who have never feared the 
people. I rejoice, and delight, and glory, in office and 
out of office, in every opportunity of meeting the peo- 
ple, to render an account to them of my stewardship, 
and, face to face with them, to tell them what I think, 
even when I happen to think differently from them. 
For be well assured that that statesman only knows 
half his duty, and has only half learned what belongs 
to his place, who would rule men, who would adminis- 
ter the affairs of his fellow-subjects, if he has only 
learned to fight for the people against the frowns of 
power, unless he can also, when he thinks the people 
ill-advised, do good to the people according to his own 
conscience, and in spite of the people themselves. And 
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such would be my opinion, and such the course of my 
conduct, if, unfortunately, it ever happened, — and I 
hate never yet seen the day, or the act of the people, 
which could lead me to believe it could ever happen, — 
that I and the people should ever seriously differ in 
opinion. 

I entirely agree in all those wise and statesmanlike 
principles which have been so impressively, so clearly, 
and so convincingly expounded to you by my Noble 
Friend who preceded me. Let the Government of the 
country, strong in the support both of the Crown and 
the people, proceed steadily, firmly, arid unflinchingly, 
to discharge their duty, by promoting the progress of 
liberal opinions ; but let them not be hurried out of 
their course, either to the right or to the left, or on- 
ward in their course, faster or farther than sound reflec- 
tion, calm deliberation, and statesmanlike prudence, 
entitle them to go. Some men I know, nay, a great 
number, — 1 have no doubt, honest conscientious men, — 
men, generally speaking, of sound opinions, but some- 
what unreflecting, who think that execution and action 
is every thing, and that all the time spent in delibera- 
tion and in preparation is time thrown away ; some of 
these men blamed my Noble Friend and my other col- 
leagues, the year before last (1883), and said they had 
done nothing during the session. One-twentieth part 
of one of those nothings would have made the fortune 
of any other administration. I do not mean, because 
you do not require it, in the presence of my Noble 
Friend and colleagues, who would restrain me, if I had 
such aiV intention, to enter upon a superfluous panegy- 
ric of that extraordinary session, in which the Ministers 
were said to have done nothing for the people ; I only 
mean to shew those who think that we are too slow, and 
do too little, what we did in that unparalleled year. We 
emancipated the trade of India and China front the 
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fetters of monopoly, and placed on a new, and solid, 
and liberal footing the Government of an empire ex- 
tending over more than seventy millions of our fellow- 
subjects. We emancipated the slaves in our colonies* 
giving freedom to 800,000 human beings ; an experi- 
ment of a magnitude frightful to contemplate, and 
which would never have been required, if former rulers 
had betimes taken steps towards the gradual accom- 
plishment of that mighty change; an experiment on 
the success, and entire success of which I fully reckon; 
and all the accounts, with a most trifling exception, 
which have hitherto reached us, strengthen this expec- 
tation, but of which, if it be attended with evil and 
mischief, instead of being crowned with success, I am 
ready to take on my head singly, if necessary, the 
undivided responsibility of making the slave free. I 
hope his freedom will not be attended with mischief 
either to others or to himself. But his freedom was no 
longer a matter of choice to the country. Then there 
was also a reform of what used to be called a great 
nest of abuse,— only some people, the moment a nest is 
cleaned out, think no more of it, 'nor of those who 
cleaned it, than if it had never existed at all, — I mean 
that great Court of Equity over which I have the 
honour unworthily to preside: And that I may not 
weary you by any iong remarks, I will just state, that 
after having < effected the most substantial Reform in 
the Church Establishment of Ireland, to which I need 
not further allude at present, (and it is no fault of ours 
that another reform there has not been accomplished), 
we closed the session by a measure as great and im- 
portant as any other that Parliament ever adopted, 
save and except the great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, of which it was the direct and legitimate off. 
spring — I mean the Reform in the constitution of the 
Scottish Burghs. All this was said to be nothing, and 
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I have mentioned only five out of ten of those great 
measures; therefore I am not surprised at hearing 
people say that we have done less than nothing this 
last session, because we could not make the slave more 
free than we then made him ; because we could not 
make the China trade more open than we then made 
it ; because we could not leave the constitution of the 
Scottish Burghs more open than we left it. A door 
cannot be more open than when it is flung back to the 
wall ; but all we have done in reform was important as 
far as it went, and has been continued, by the way, and 
additions made to it during the last session, — all of 
which it is convenient for our detractors to overlook. 
All that we have done this session is nothing fit to be 
placed in the same line with those other nothings to 
which I have alluded, — I mean the other little trifling 
matter of the abolition in England of the Poor Laws ; 
of which you, happily for yourselves, know nothing at 
all, but which all connected with England know to be 
the greatest mischief that a country ever groaned un- 
der ; a mischief to the proprietor, to the middle classes, 
and absolute ruin 'and destruction to the poor. 

We shall go on, heedless of the attacks of those 
hasty spirits. They are men of great honesty, of much 
zeal, and of no reflection at all. They would travel 
towards their object, but they are in such a hurry to 
set out, and to get three minutes earlier than our- 
selves, that they will not wait to put the linch-pins 
into the wheel. They would go on a voyage of disco- 
very to unknown regions, but will not tarry to look 
whether the compass is on board. When they see the 
port in view, they will not wait for five minutes to go 
round by the safe channel to it, but dash in amongst 
the breakers, and run the vessel ashore. They would 
construct an edifice, and raise a huge and massy pile ; 
but all they look at is the outside, the appearance, the 
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mere shell, and they will not take the trouble to see 
whether there are any partitions to make it useful and 
comfortable to live in, nor will they use the plummet 
and the line to ascertain that it is perpendicular, and 
keep it from tumbling about their ears. I wholly re- 
spect their good intentions— I acquit them of all blame 
of that description. I make them my most respectful 
obeisance when getting into their carriage ; but I do 
not think it convenient to accompany them. When 
going on board their vessel, I choose to abide on the 
shore ; and as to taking any share in their building, I 
will stand at a respectful distance ; for it might make 
an experiment which I would not wish to see tried, 
either on their heads or my own — I mean in reference 
to the relative resistance of the two bodies. In plain 
terms, these are not safe guides nor just judges ; and I 
fear the critics of the measure are no fair critics of any 
British Ministry ; therefore I will go on, and take care 
to have my vessel in order, and to have my carriage 
roadworthy, as my ship is seaworthy. I will use the 
plummet and the square, and build according to rule, 
and not begin to run up a building which never can be 
better than a shell, even if it do not tumble about my 
head ; but I will go slowly, safely, and surely to work, 
till I can build that house substantially. 

But if I differ from those persons, not doubting their 
honesty — if I differ from them, only mistrusting their 
zeal — I differ a great deal more from another class who 
are ten thousand times more dangerous. I only differ 
from the former as to the pace, the speed I go at ; but 
I differ from the others as to the direction in which I 
am to proceed ; for they will either stand stock-still to 
be safe ; or, to avoid all change, they will go to the 
south when I go to the north ; therefore, with them I 
have an irreconcilable, nay, a radical difference. These 
men are the most unsafe guides of all. They are so 
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much afraid of every thing like change, that although 
they would have improvement, it is at such an immea- 
surable distance, so far off, that neither their eyes, nor 
their children’s, nor their grandchildren’s, will ever be 
able to discover its approach. Reform is on their lips ; 
they pretend they have no objection to certain reforms ; 
but, as it was formerly remarked, they have a verb 
“ reform” of an odd kind — their verb “ reform” is an 
imperfect verb, which has only got the future tense. 
They say that all things ought to be done gradually 
and slowly ; and to make sure of their being slowly 
done, they move on in such a way that the nicest eye 
in the world cannot discover that they have changed 
their place. 

There is one exertion to which these men have 
no objection, one sort of movement that they do 
not dislike at any rate, however rapid ; they are glad 
enough to have an opportunity of moving into mischief 
by retreating backwards. I never heard of any thing 
with greater astonishment than what I heard this eve- 
ning, partly from my noble friend and partly from those 
around me ; the late language of the most fearful, of 
the most detestable, of the most incredible description, 
used by the friends of order, the enemies of anarchy, 
the haters of change, — by those who cry “ Revolution” 
every time that a bill is brought in to correct an ac- 
knowledged abuse, or to make the slightest improve- 
ment in any part of our institutions — who testify their 
abhorrence of anarchy, their love of order, and I am 
afrakjjl must add, their lust of power and place, which 
I fear they will never rest satisfied till they have made 
a blood-thirsty attempt to regain, but which they have 
lost for ever ; I mean the power of misgoverning the 
King’s subjects for their own private ends. I need not 
add, that all their speculations about the unpopularity 
of the Reformers, about the approaching and already 
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begun reaction which my Noble Friend explained, about 
the repentance in which the people are said to have 
made some progress, a repentance of having supported 
the Reform Ministry, and of still clinging by that Minis- 
try, are vain and delusive. I can only say, beside' the 
answer to the doctrine of reaction and repentance which 
this vast assemblage presents here to-day, that I can tell 
them most conscientiously and most correctly, that I 
have not seen one single specimen of reaction all over 
Scotland, and I have traversed it to within forty miles 
of John o’Groat’s House, and in all directions, Highland 
and Lowland, agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
turing. I have not met with one single sample of re- 
action ; and the repentance, if it does exist, hides its 
head, so that I have not been able to perceive one indi- 
vidual penitent all over the country. Gentlemen, the 
truth is, that you may guess by the rage of these short- 
sighted, and I should now say, (from what I have seen 
this evening,) ill-conditioned and ill-disposed indivi- 
duals, and disloyal subjects, their discontent and spite 
arise entirely from mortified hopes, disappointed ambi- 
tion — from thirst of place, which they cannot slake at 
the public fountain — and from finding, that though 
they may cry out about reaction, repentance, and the 
unpopularity of Reform, if there is any such, at all 
events they cannot tell where this great unpopularity 
is to be found ; for they cannot pretend that they have 
anywhere found one single fraction of a fraction of their 
boasted reaction. 

We shall still go on in our course firm, uncompromi- 
sing, unhesitating, and unflinching. We shall not be 
hurried on at any other pace than what we deem expe- 
dient for the country, and safe for the measures them- 
selves which we are interested in carrying forward. 
We shall not take to any other counsel on account of 
any thoughtless clamour proceeding from those impa- 
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tient quarters to which I have already adverted ; but, 
deliberately devising what we deem just and necessary, 
safe and expedient measures, we shall defy all opposi- 
tion from the other and worser class of enemies, those 
who’ are against every Reform, and who, if they were 
left to themselves, would renew over the people the 
reign of terror, and the empire of midnight darkness. 
Gentlemen, a very pleasing duty Mis on me, which I 
am sure you will assist me to perform, — that is, ren- 
dering to the quarter to which it is so justly due the 
tribute of our affectionate respect, — I mean, in drinking 
to our worthy Chairman. The inevitable and much la- 
mented absence, in consequence of ill health, of my 
Noble Friend, the noble Duke who was to have filled 
the chair, suddenly and most unexpectedly, at a quarter 
of an hour’s notice, called on Lord Rosebery to supply 
his place ; and I may appeal to every one who hears 
me, whether they ever saw the duties of that office more 
admirably performed, even with the greatest prepara- 
tion. Gentlemen, I beg to propose the health of our 
noble Chairman. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN 1834. 

The subject of the following speech might have been 
more fresh in every one’s recollection, for it is very 
recent, had not a very strange line of conduct been 
pursued by certain parties, both in and out of Par- 
liament, with respect to the Government which the 
late King dismissed in November 1834, and the Go- 
vernment which he formed in April 1835. In the 
history of faction there is, perhaps, no second instance 
of any thing so completely unjust to those concerned 
as that line of conduct. 

The extravagant hopes entertained by the friends 
* of Reform, from the operation of the act passed in 
1832, were sure to be disappointed. Very great 
improvements had been made in the two succeeding 
years upon almost all our institutions j but still men 
were not satisfied} and the complaint was that nothing 
had been accomplished. The abolition (as it was then 
believed) of Slavery in all our colonies — the opening 
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of the East India Trade, and destruction of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly — the amendment of the Criminal 
Laws — vast improvements in the whole Municipal 
Jurisprudence, both as regards Law and Equity — the 
settlement of the Bank Charter — the total reform of 
the Scotch Municipal Corporations — the entire alte- 
ration of the Poor Laws — an ample commencement 
made in reforming the Irish Church, by the abolition 
of ten bishoprics — all these measures, carried through 
in two Sessions, were, by some sanguine and impatient 
spirits, held quite as nothing compared with the vast 
change which they had expected to be, probably by 
some magical operation, performed at once and not in 
succession ; for certain it is that if acts of Parliament 
could only be passed one at a time, there could no 
more great measures have been carried than the re- 
formed legislature had adopted in two Sessions. This 
unreasonable feeling of disappointment, and the un- 
happy necessity which existed for the Coercion Bill in 
Ireland, had excited a clamour against the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey ; and when that justly esteemed 
and venerated individual quitted office, the King had 
undoubtedly resolved to take advantage of this 1 cla- 
mour, and would have at once changed his Ministers, 
had they given him any opening by hesitating whether 
or not they should continue to hold the Government* 
after 1 Lord Grey’s secession. The declaration, first 
communicated by the Chancellor in private to his 
Majesty, and then on the same day made by him in the 
House of Lords, that the Ministers ivere quite willing 
to remain, disconcerted all such designs ; ami the King 
could not take the step he so much wished, until Lord 
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Spencer’s death, in the following November, gave, or 
seemed to give, a kind of ground (or rather a hollow 
pretext) for accomplishing the same purpose. This 
was the very worst step, as it was the most inconsi- 
derate, and proved, for his own comfort, the most 
fatal, that this excellent monarch ever took ; and he 
had been bej^rehand warned distinctly of the inevi- 
table consequences, but had disregarded the warning. 

A new feeling, however, was soon produced among 
the ultra-liberal party by the change. They plainly 
saw that they had been, by their clamour against the 
late Ministers, playing into the hands of the Court 
and the Tories. They were alarmed at what they 
had done ; and joined heartily with the new Opposi- 
tion, that is, the ousted Ministry, in measures which 
soon removed the new Government, restoring, with 
one or two exceptions, the Ministry of November 
1834. When this Ministry was thus re-appointed, 
those who had, by their impatience and opposition, 
driven them from the helm, were all at oiice found to 
be the most patient, the most reasonable, the most for- 
bearing, the most tractable and considerate of men. 
The experience of November 1834 had not been 
thrown away upon them; and all that they had before 
urged against the do-little, or the do-nothing policy in 
' England, and the coercive policy in Ireland, was now 
forgotten, or remembered only to draw invidious dis- 
tinctions between the Government of Lord Grey, nay, 
the Government of Lord Melbourne himself, and 
the ne\fr Government of 1835. 

It required but little sagacity to discern the real 
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meaning of all this. Those parties were conscious 
of having turned out Lord Melbourne in November ; 
they had repented bitterly of their short-sighted and 
unreasonable conduct towards him; and were re- 
solved on that amendment of life which is always 
the best fruit of repentance, the surest proof of its 
being sincere. But their own honour mjist be saved; 
they must needs have a pretence for this total change 
of conduct as well as of language ; they had not the 
manly candour to say, “ We were wrong last year, 
and we suffered for it — henceforth you will find us 
reasonable.” On the contrary, they affected to be- 
lieve the gross absurdity, that the Lord Melbourne 
of November was not the Lord Melbourne of May; 
and they openly and unblusliingly averred, that they 
supported him in 1835 because he and his new Ca- 
binet, composed of the former Cabinet with the ad- 
dition of Lord Grey’s eldest son, were incapable of 
doing such tilings towards Ireland as he and that same 
Cabinet, and Lord Grey himself, with the hearty sup- 
port of that son, had done in 1833 . Assuredly, nei- 
ther Lord Melbourne, nor Lord Howick, nor, indeed, 
any of the other Ministers, ever gave countenance to 
so monstrous an absurdity — so gross and audacious 
a delusion. But their adherents in all places were 
most diligent and unremitting in the use of this 
topic;’ and it saved the new Government for at least 
one year, if not longer. Until the death of William 
IV., indeed, this formed the staple of the Ministerial 
defence upon all occasions ; not by themselves, but 
by their adherents both in and out of Parliament. 
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The most invidious distinctions were taken between 
Lord Grey’s Government and Lord Melbo'urne’s. 

“ The latter” (said the * Edinburgh Review’) “looks 
more honest, and is more vigorous.” “ We have 
now a Ministry incapable of pursuing the atrocious 
policy of 1833,” said all the Irish supporters of Lord 
Melbourne, # who had been loudest in the outcry 
against Lord Grey. “ At length we possess the 
blessing of a Government, for the first time willing 
to give Ireland justice, and the only Viceroy who ever 
gave Catholics their due.” Such were the topics 
on which the Government lived out the rest of the 
late King’s reign; disgusting as the food must have 
been to the palates of those who felt quite conscious 
of having been Lord Grey’s hearty and zealous coad- 
jutors in everyone of the measures now most reviled, 
and his supporters in all the acts of feebleness which 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ discovered, for the first time, 
when the knell of that noble Earl’s power tolled. 
To these topics were added, of course, the most 
lavish promises on behalf of the Government, that 
sweeping reforms would at length be carried into all 
the departments of Church and of State. 

Alas I alas ! How are those mighty boasters fallen 
— those fair hopes blighted! Three years have elap- 
sed, and nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done, 
except to finish the Municipal Reform begun by 
Lord Grey. ; The adverse Court furnished a pre- 
text for two of those three years ; but at length the 
young Queen ascended the throne of her ancestors, 
and threw herself, absolutely and without any kind of 
reserve, even as to naming the humblest attendant 
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upon her Royal Person, into the hands of her Minis- 
ters. 'Did the Government, which had. been painted 
as looking so much more honest than Lord Grey’s, 
and being so much more bold in Reform, now use 
its power to carry great measures of improvement ? 
On the very contrary, they lost not an hour in cast- 
ing off all fellowship with Reform, and began a course 
of arbitrary government in some of our colonies, 
passive acquiescence in the slavery of others, and 
absolute inaction at home. 

But did no one ever assert, in the face of the Mi- 
nisters, that the pretences on which they were sup- 
ported were false and hollow ? This was unques- 
tionably done more than once. In 1836, Lord Grey 
drew from Lord Melbourne a distinct avowal, that he 
had heartily concurred in all that much- venerated Mi- 
nister’s policy towards Ireland. In November 1837, 
Lord Brougham appealed again to Lord Melbourne 
on the same point, both when Lord Cloncurry had 
incautiously said something which seemed to betoken 
an adoption of the false position that Lord Mul- 
grave was the first Viceroy who had done equal justice 
to the different parties in Ireland — and again upon 
Lord Roden’s motion — stating, in Lord Melbourne’s 
presence, that he whom indiscreet advocates were 
representing as incapable of proposing such a mea- 
sure as the Coercion Bill, had heartily supported it, 
nay, “ was primarily answerable for it,* as the 
measure proceeded from his own office as Secretary 
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for Irish affairs.”* But still more recently, in the 
last stage bf the Irish Poor Law Bill, June 9, *1838, 
Lord Melbourne admitted most distinctly, that no 
praise could be too high for the wise, just, and libe- 
ral administrations of » Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Anglesey (under both of whom he had himself ser- 
ved as Irish Secretary, and over both of whom he had 
also acted as Home Secretary), and he only placed 
Lord Mulgrave’s claims to favour upon the ground of 
his having continued to pursue the same sound and 
^enlightened course with his predecessors. In this 
view, so fairly taken at length, by way of public dis- 
claimer of the invidious defence now under discus- 
sion, and at all times so necessarily repudiated by the 
whole of the present Ministers, Lord Plunkett, the 
Irish Chancellor, cordially joined ; so that there is an 
end, and for ever, to the distinction taken between the 
Grey and the Melbourne Cabinet, between the Wel- 
lesley and the Anglesey Viceroyalty andthe Mulgrave, 
upon the grand questions connected with Irish affairs. 
Justice had also been rendered to Lord Grey in the 
Commons by Lord John Russell a few days before. 
When the Appropriation Clause was abandoned, 
upon the practicability of carrying which he and 
Lord John had differed, the latter admitted that he 
now found Lord Grey was right, and himself wrong. 
Men after this, and indeed after many other chan- 
ges and surrenders lately witnessed, are prone to ask, 
why Lord Grey, and, indeed, Lord Stanley and Sir 
J« Graham, are no longer members of the Whig Cabi- 


* These belong to the Home Department, which his Lordship then 
held. 
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net ? The Edinburgh Reviewer may also he now 
called upon to reconsider his period about “ look- 
ing” and “ being;” and to admit that Lord Grey’s 
government not only looked, but was to the very full 
as honest as Lord Melbourne’s, and no one whit less 
vigorous either in appearance or in reality. 
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Lord Brougham. — I have risen, my Lords, thus 
immediately after the noble Duke,* because I thought 
that he manifestly misunderstood the sound constitu- 
tional proposition of my noble Friend, t and the con- 
sequences which flow from it, — namely, that for the 
dismissal of the late Government — (for, like the noble 
Duke, I come at once to that measure, and to the disso- 
lution of Parliament, as the grave charges against the 
present Administration)— the noble Duke, by ac- 
cepting office on our dismissal, incurred the whole 
responsibility. This proposition the noble Duke 
thought that he met, relieving himself from its con- 
sequences, by solemnly protesting — and I, for one, 
my Lords, readily and perfectly believe in the sin- 
cerity of that protest — that he knew nothing, previ- 
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ously, of the circumstances of the dismissal, — that he 
never had been consulted about the matter — that he 
was wholly ignorant of the intentions and motions of 
the Court with regard to it, — and that he had no com 
munication with any such quarter for above two 
months before the change took place. 

The noble Duke was then evidently going on to 
say that he was “astonished” at the event, when 
he recollected that astonishment would not be quite 
consistent with the previous expression of his opinion 
— an opinion by which the whole question was begged, 
but an opinion, which the noble Duke represented 
himself as having all along entertained, in common 
with the world at large, — that the elevation of Lord 
Althorp to the Peerage must, at whatever time it 
occurred, lead to the destruction of the existing Ad- 
ministration. The noble Duke therefore drew back 
and qualified his astonishment, and, in effect, only 
stated that he was no further aware of what was about 
to take place than every one must have been who had 
heard of the death of Earl Spencer. But he entirely 
misunderstood the doctrine of constitutional law, on 
which my noble Friend founded his argument, — that 
the noble Duke was responsible for the dismissal 
of the late Government. My noble Friend never 
asserted that the noble Duke was, de facto, the 
adviser of that dismissal. No such thing ! But am 
I, my Lords, at this time of day, to teach the noble 
Duke, who has been so long a Cabinet Minister, and 
who, for three years and a half, was First Lord of 
the Treasury, — notwithstanding his previous decla- 
ration, that he should be insane to think of occupying 
such a post — (but your Lordships well know that 
men very often find themselves in situations to which 
they never aspired, and discharging duties for which 
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they never could conceive themselves qualified ;) — 
am I, I say, to teach the noble Duke, after all his 
official experience, that for every act of the’ Crown 
some Minister of the Crown is responsible by law, 
not only although lie never counselled it, but although 
even he was ignorant of that act in point of fact ? 
The proposition of my noble Friend is the simple and 
constitutional principle, that the King can do no 
wrong; and, therefore, for what he does, he must 
have advisers, and consequently responsible advisers. 
If that be the case with respect to all ordinary acts 
of the Crown, how much more emphatically must it 
be the case in reference to an act of such paramount 
importance as the dismissal of an Administration ? 
Well ; the noble Duke stands in this very position. 
He is peculiarly, he is emphatically responsible for 
this change of his Majesty’s advisers. For such an 
act, who, in any case, can be responsible but the per- 
sons who come into the places of those who are thus 
turned out? If the King take the seals with one 
hand from one person, and with the other give them 
to another person, I defy any man w r ho has read but 
the A, B, C, of the Constitution, to deny, that he 
who comes into possession is responsible by law, for 
the act by which the other has been dispossessed. 
But he is responsible in fact, as well as in law. The 
noble Duke has attempted to defend his conduct by 
reasoning ; but, my Lords, I must take leave, with 
all respect for him, to declare that more inadequate, 
not to say flimsy, reasoning I have never heard. 

I repeat that the noble Duke is responsible in 
point of fact, as well as in point of law. Without 
the noble Duke’s assistance, the act of dismissing 
the late Government could not have been accom- 
plished. If, indeed, instead of being dismissed, the 
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members of the late Administration had resigned, or 
if, asked to return, they had declared that they would 
not come back to their places, that would have been 
another matter. But if, instead of resigning, they 
were dismissed against their will, and were not asked 
to resume office, then those who took office after them 
became accessaries after the fact to the dismissal ; 
nay, before the fact, and actual accomplices in the 
fact itself, for, without their acquiescence, that act of 
dismissal could not have been perfected. If any man 
to whom the King tenders an office, from which 
he has dismissed some other man, refuse to accept 
that office, the Crown is rendered incapable of carry- 
ing the dismissal into effect. It is only an inchoate 
act until the office of the individual dismissed he filled 
up. The Constitution is so cognisant of this prin- 
ciple, that it has been successfully asserted that even 
when an individual resigns office, if no person can be 
found disposed to take it, the individual dismissed, 
and restored, is still to be considered its possessor, 
and that without any intermission in consequence of 
his temporary removal. This was evinced in the 
well-known case of Mr Pelham. Mr Pelham having 
resigned the seals of his department, one person after 
another was applied to by the Crown, in vain, to be- 
come his successor ; and he was then re-appointed. 
The question arose whether Mr Pelham, although 
he had given up the seal of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was not, in consequence of that circumstance, 
still ^virtually its possessor ? It was discussed in the 
House of Commons ; and it was determined that, as 
the resignation of Mr Pelham had not been com- 
pleted by the appointment of a successor, that gen- 
tleman was still in possession of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer j that even his again receiving the 
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seal after he had given it up, could not vacate his 
seat, nor render necessary a new election, his resigna- 
tion not having been perfected. My noble Friend, 
therefore, is perfectly right (as I think I have shown) 
in maintaining that, both in law and in fact, the 
noble Duke is responsible for the dismissal of the 
late Government. There is, in truth, but little sub- 
stantial difference between the noble Duke and my- 
self; for, regardless of his responsibility, he has, 
with his usual manliness, defended that dismissal. 
He has admitted in substance what he may have 
appeared to deny in terms, and has taken on himself 
the responsibility in question. 

Your Lordships have it now on the noble Duke’s 
own authority, by public and solemn avowal, that 
he was the chief party in the whole transaction. You 
have his own positive, distinct, and articulate avowal; 
and he has assigned the only reason, as he furnished 
the only means, for changing the late Administra- 
tion. I see, too, that in the Speech from the Throne, 
which we have heard this day, all other reasons for 
the dismissal are excluded for ever, because the 
grounds for the defence of the late Ministry are laid 
down in every line — in the Speech, which is known 
and felt to be, as it constitutionally should be, the 
sole production of his Majesty’s responsible advisers. 
In that document I see, throughout, one prevailing 
strain ; it may have been extorted by the mighty force 
of truth — it may have been tom forth by the irre- 
sistible necessity of the case ; but still, one strain of 
justification, if not of actual panegyric, on all the 
measures of their predecessors in office, pervades 
the whole composition. All abroad is tranquil — all 
abroad is at peace — except in one only spot of earth ; 
this we learn from one passage. All our alliances 
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have been strengthened and improved ; of this we 
are irfformed by another passage. Therefore, except 
in one case, has there been accomplished that most 
difficult of all tasks, as it was when we came in pro- 
claimed to be, the maintenance of peace abroad ; 
and that, not for a period of four months, which we 
were then told would be next to a miracle, but of 
four years. When I see that this great object has 
been achieved every where — with the single exception 
of a little comer of Spain — I am sure that every 
man must feel that no grounds can have existed for 
the dismissal of the late Government on account of 
their Foreign Policy. I think I could tell what 
kind, liberal hand it was that penned those eulogis- 
tic passages — the hand of one who was once in all 
respects liberal, and who would still, it should seem, 
retain his kindly and liberal feelings towards all 
his enemies. When I remember, my Lords, what 
fell from the present Right Honourable President 
of the Board of Trade, — formerly my esteemed 
friend, now my respected adversary, — what fell 
from him, not in those days when that Right 
Honourable gentleman discussed the Com Bill in 
the other House of Parliament, night after night, 
with patriotic pertinacity, in exact conformity with 
the opinions which the mob out of doors held with 
an obstinacy as pertinacious, if not as patriotic, en- 
dangering, out of doors, the life and property of my 
noble Friend* whom the Right Honourable gen- 
tleman only argued and declaimed against within 
the walls of Parliament — but at a later period, when 
the Right Honourable gentleman, at the commence- 
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uient of our Administration, declared that, unless 
by the intervention of a miracle, the tranquillity of 
Europe could not be maintained for four months ; 
and, when I remember that it has been preserved by 
that very Administration for four years and a half, 
I cannot doubt that the eulogy on this subject, which 
His Majesty’s Speech contains, proceeded from that 
just and liberal quarter, wrung from the President 
of the Board of Trade by the disappointment of his 
own prophecy. I cannot but suppose that the Right 
Honourable gentleman, not in a truant fancy for 
panegyrising the bygone Administration, but from 
the strong pressure of truth upon his mind, has made 
it a point to have those passages inserted, wherein 
he records our success, and congratulates the coun- 
try upon the performance of an infinitely greater 
miracle even than that to which he had looked 
forward. 

This Speech, too, felicitates the country upon the 
happy results which ha ve attended the Emancipation 
of the Negroes, upon the settlement of a question 
in which not only the prosperity, but the very exist- 
ence, of our colonies was involved. I had wished, 
I had longed, I had prayed, for this result ; but I 
confess, now that it has arrived, the description of 
it, in the Speech, surpasses my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. It comes fully up to my anxious wishes 
and desires, to find that not only there should have 
been no mischief, but that there should have been a 
vast amount of good easily and safely effected by it. 
* Much of this is, undoubtedly, to be attributed to the 
spirit and capacity of my noble Friend, — whom I 
ought to have thanked sooner, — the late Governor 
of Jamaica*, much, also, to the admirable arrange- 
ments and great talents of the distinguished indivi- 
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dual who lately filled the office of Secretary of the 
Colonies ; but of these praises, certainly, the Cabi- 
net to which my noble Friend * belonged must have 
its share, for having considered and digested a mea- 
sure which had been wrought out with a degree of 
success that is all but unexampled — crowning our 
hopes, and surpassing our expectations. 

There is another topic touched upon in the Speech, 
to which I may also naturally be expected to advert. 
On the subject of the Report on the Municipal 
Corporations I will say nothing in detail, as it is not 
now before your Lordships ; but. I rejoice to hear 
that Commission spoken of no longer in the terms 
in which the act of advising the issuing of it was 
formerly described. The Ministry unde* whose 
councils that Commission was issued, are no longer 
to be represented as spoliators of public and private 
property. Not much, indeed, is said upon the sub- 
ject ; but, at all events, the Commission is not cha- 
racterised as one involving a violation of chartered 
rights, and an unheard-of and unexampled pillage 
of all property. I thank God that I have lived to 
see the day when it is acknowledged, not only with 
the assent, but amidst the unanimous plaudits of the 
Ministers of the Crown, — that the law upon the 
subject, as I had laid it down, is the law of the land 
— that, there is no illegality in the Commission which 
has been issued, — and that I am not liable to im- 
peachment for having advised that great measure. 
It is tcue that, from sueh*corporations as Leicester 
and Norwich, and other haunts of corruption, ap- ' 
peals were made for the preservation of those ancient 
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bodies, as the very pillars of the monarchy, and the 
especial blessings of the Constitution. But all those 
appeals, — all the denunciations on the subject by 
learned counsel and more learned recorders, seem 
to have “ vanished into thin air,” before the lights 
which the Cabinet has lately received. Whether 
their present path had been rendered clear to them 
before the late dissolution, or was lighted up by 
the results of the election, or made obvious by 
what has since occurred — among other things, by 
the event of the discussion as to who should be the 
occupant of the Speaker’s Chair, — (that brilliant 
proof of the successful exertions of Ilis Majesty’s 
present Government, — that sweet foretaste of the 
triumph -which the enemies were to enjoy over the 
friends of reform) — at what time this light first 
broke in upon His Majesty’s Government, 1 neither 
understand, nor can I now stop to inquire. It is 
sufficiently gratifying to find that the present Go- 
vernment approve of that which may be deemed 
the most important measure, and must be admitted 
to have been at least one of the most important mea- 
sures, of the late Administration. I am also entitled 
to felicitate my noble Friends and myself upon the 
testimony which the Speech from the Throne bears 
to the success wherewith our domestic, as well as our 
foreign and colonial affairs, have been administered 
during the last four years ; nor is there the least ex- 
ception made against the late advisers of the Crown 
in reference to the commercial concerns of this great 
'country. The revenues are flourishing, — trade is 
most prosperous, — congratulations are delivered upon 
our happy internal state, — and the clearest evidences 
are afforded of the general prosperity of the country, 
without a particle of blame being attached to — with- 
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out the least imaginable imputation being cast on — 
the pblicy of the late Government ; in both these 
particulars, — nay, even as tried by the severest test of 
all, our success, — we are abundantly acquitted. 

Such being the character of the Speech from the 
Throne, such the description of our foreign, domes- 
tic, and colonial situation, of our trade and our 
finances, it is not for a single moment pretended 
that the dismissal of the late Administration arose 
from any incapacity on their own parts ; — it was for 
no want of capacity in forming their measures, or of 
vigour in executing them, — it was not from any want 
of success attending them, — it w r as not from any 
failure of any description, that, on the 14th of last 
November, the late Administration was dissolved. 
Then, my Lords, bow has the noble Duke opposite 
endeavoured to account for that dissolution ? He 
tells you that a noble Lord, now a member of this 
House, had, previously to the month of November, 
enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the confidence of the 
late House of Commons. Now, this is an argument 
which, for my part, I wish to put even more strongly 
for the noble Duke than he himself has put it. The 
argument amounts to this — that Lord Althorp pos- 
sessed, to an unprecedented degree, the confidence 
of the House of Commons j and it is most undoubt- 
edly true, that there never was bestowed upon any 
Minister more of the love, the respect, the confidence 
of the representatives of the people, than was given 
to the late Chancellor of*the Exchequer. The pro- 
digious oratory of Pitt, — the unrivalled eloquence' 
and gigantic powers of every kind possessed by Fox, 
— the Court favour of Addington, — the long expe- 
rience of Sir Robert Walpole, and the many high 
qualities which secured to that Minister such power 
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in the House of Commons, — failed to realise for any 
one of those distinguished men any thing like the pre- 
eminence, in the partiality of the House of Com- 
mons, to which Lord Althorp had attained. My 
Lords, in classing Sir Robert Walpole with those 
whom I have named before him, I am not giving 
that Minister more than his deserts : true, he occa- 
sionally spoke lightly of matters which, in a purer 
age — an age of improved political virtue — are looked 
upon seriously ; he has, therefore, laid himself open 
to the animadversion of those who are not, perhaps, 
more honest, though they be more decorous ; but he 
was a great Minister, and worthy to be named with 
the greatest ; yet not even he, with all his great ser- 
vices to the Crown, which he saved for the House of 
Brunswick, — with all the favour he obtained and de- 
served from the country, — not even he (and not one 
of his successors, whom I have now ventured to 
name) ever attained a larger share of the confidence 
of the House of Commons, than that which was en- 
joyed by Lord Althorp. If I did not fear that my 
saying so might be imputed to the influence of pri- 
vate friendship, I would even assert that Lord Al- 
thorp personally enjoyed more of the confidence of 
the House of Commons than any of his predecessors. 
My Lords, I know that in saying this, I am putting 
the argument very strongly for the noble Duke — as 
I said I should — and now, what does it amount to ? 
The noble Duke affirms that, without him, the late 
Ministry could not go on. By what tenure did 
they hold their offices ? Did they hold them pour 
autre vie ? Had they no estate in them, but for 
the life of another, and that other having no con- 
nexion with them ? According to the noble Duke, 
it was not an estate for the life of the King, 
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nor the life of the Parliament — they did not hold 
their* places during good behaviour, nor during 
pleasure, nor as long as they were efficient, nor 
upon condition of their measures being attended 
with success — not quamdiu vixerint or quamdiu se 
bene gesserint — no such thing ; it was quamdiu 
J. S. vixerit — they held them, simply, during the 
natural life of the late Lord Spencer, and no longer — 
that noble Earl being in the seventy-eigth year of his 
age. The position contended for on the other side is 
this, that the moment Lord Spencer ceased to exist, 
that moment the Administration must cease to exist 
likewise. The conclusion arrived at is, that because 
the Commons had so much confidence in the present 
Earl Spencer, then Lord Althorp, therefore they 
would have no confidence in any body else, on his 
retirement — not merely that they trusted him, but 
that they could trust nobody but him. Upon whose 
authority does that statement .rest ? The House 
must have been surprised to learn that this assertion 
has been made upon the single authority of Lord 
Grey ; I regret to name him — I regret that his not 
having yet taken the oaths and his seat permit his 
being named in this House. I know of no event 
which I ever more regretted than the resignation of 
Earl Grey j it was an event which filled me with 
sincere sorrow when it took place, after the earnest 
endeavours of Lord Althorp and myself to prevent 
it. Yet, my Lords, am I delighted to find that one 
goodthas resulted from it — (the only good which I 
feel it possible to conceive, under any circumstances, 
it could be productive of) — it has caused the noble 
Duke, of a sudden, to become partial to my noble 
Friend’s policy. Your Lordships cannot fail to have 
observed, that all at once the noble Earl has become 
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a great and paramount authority on the other side 
of the House. He has been spoken of by the noble 
Duke as “ the noble Earl who had so worthily filled 
the office of Prime Minister,” the noble Duke for- 
getting how often that noble Earl had been charged 
with nothing less than a scheme of revolution and 
ruin — how often he had been threatened with im- 
peachment — of what exaggerated accusations he had 
been made the subject — with what invectives he had 
been assailed out of doors, and how he had been sys- 
tematically, and without measure, vituperated for 
each act of his official life within the walls of this 
House. What, my Lords ? Have we not heard 
that noble Earl denounced as the author of a revo- 
lutionary Bill — as responsible for the revolutionary 
dissolution of Parliament — as having sown, broad 
cast, the seeds of revolution — as having aimed, by 
means of popular excitement, at the destruction of 
all legitimate government, the ruin of the House of 
Lords, and demolition of the monarchy ? Yet now, 
my noble Friend is no longer a rank innovator — no 
longer a revolutionary schemer ; he has become, in 
a moment, an authority of the highest order, and 
from which there can be no appeal ! All those topics 
of vituperation — all those causes of animosity — are 
laid at rest — pulveris exigui javtu, as if the event 
of his removal from the world (far distant, I hope 
and trust) had already happened. All faults are 
now buried in oblivion, and my noble Friend’s autho- 
rity is held to be paramount, and, according to the 
Noble Duke, must decide the question ; the argu- 
ment standing thus — because Lord Grey said that 
Lord Althorp was the right hand of the Adminis- 
tration, it -was therefore instantly concluded that the 
Government without him could no longer be carried 
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on. It seems to have been hold by the noble Duke 
that I and my Colleagues were guilty of great pre- 
sumption in attempting to carry on the Government 
a moment after Lord Grey had pronounced it to he 
impossible, which, by the way, he never did. Your 
Lordships must recollect, that the authority of Lord 
Grey was quoted on behalf of this most remarkable 
argument. The noble Duke, resting on Lord Grey’s 
dictum , says : — 

“I was right in taking the responsibility of 
changing the Government, and in advising the 
Crown to make me and my Right Honourable Friend 
succeed the late Administration, because I had Lord 
Grey’s opinion distinctly declared that they could 
not go on.” 

How strongly does such a mode of discussion 
remind me of the way in which texts of Scripture are 
quoted and twisted to serve the temporary purpose 
of an argument ! Now, if the authority of the noble 
Lord is good for any thing, it is equally good through- 
out — if wise, he could not be wise on one question 
only, and of no value upon all the others. If the 
noble Duke may quote him, so may I. The noble 
Duke is vastly ready to quote my noble Friend 
when his words help him to turn us out and take our 
places. When my noble Friend’s name serves the 
purpose of the other side, they deify it ; hut if his 
name be made to serve the purposes of one side of 
the House, why not those of the other? I shall 
most unhesitatingly use the authority of my noble 
Friend also. I shall quote Lord Grey’s authority 
to your Lordships repeatedly this Session. I, for 
one, shall not allow that there is a “ single excep- 
tion” (to cite the words of the Speech) “ to the 
general tranquillity” which prevails, and to the* 
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alliance which has been cemented between the argu- 
ment of the noble Duke and the authority of Earl 
Grey — 

[The Noble and Learned Lord was reminded by 
the Duke of Wellington of something he had 
omitted.] 

Lord Brougham. — I will speak to that ; let not 
the noble Duke be alarmed. The noble Duke 
may be alarmed at many things — he may be alarmed 
at the state of the House of Commons — at the vote, 
for example, to which it came the other night — 

The Duke of Wellington. — Not at all. It was 
not of that moment which has been attributed to it. 

Lord Brougham. — Ay, I dare say that the noble 
Duke rather liked it ; and if the Address be rejected 
by a larger majority than voted on that occasion, he 
will, of course, like it much better. If a majority of 
ten was a pleasant thing, a majority against him of 
forty must be four times as good. But let not the 
noble Duke be alarmed at my passing over for the 
present the part of the argument to which allusion 
has been made. — I shall, with your Lordships’ per- 
mission, come to it, but I must take my own time. 
To resume, however, the course of my observations 
— I was about to quote Lord Grey when I was inter- 
rupted. The noble Duke will only use Lord Grey’s 
authority when it will operate to justify the turning 
out of the late Ministry and the coming into office 
of the present Ministry. Now, Lord Grey is every 
thing with the noble Duke and his supporters — he 
is their glory, their decus et tutamen ; but the 
moment I shall remind the*hoble Duke of another 
expres^ort of Lord Grey’s, I have no doubt he will 
break the image of his god, and cast it from him. 

It is fit, then, that I remind the House of what 
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the noble Earl said in the presence of 2800 persons 
who ‘heard his declaration, and by whom it was 
echoed with vehement applause. At that time be it 
remembered that Earl Spencer was three months 
older than on the occasion when Earl Grey spoke of 
Lord Althorp as the right hand of the Administra- 
tion. I should not have ventured alone to quote 
this authority, had not the noble Duke already 
made it his oracle. The partiality of friendship 
might be thought to lead me too far. But the noble 
Duke has set me the example ; he has bottomed his 
justification of all that has taken place on the autho- 
rity and words of Lord Grey ; and I, myself, am 
therefore justified in using the language of the same 
eminent individual. Now, he spoke to this effect in 
the month of September last year : — “ These Tories, 
who are now ashamed of their name, who choose to 
shelter themselves under the new title of Conserva- 
tives” — I think, my Lords, that these, or something 
like these, were my noble Friend’s expressions. 1 
hope that the noble Lords opposite are not ashamed 
of their new name, — I see nothing wrong in it. I 
believe that they will continue to be Conservatives, 
notwithstanding their present reforming mood ; and 
that, when they come to particulars, they will be 
found as much anti-reformers as ever. “ These 
Tories,” said Lord Grey, “ do they fancy that they 
can take the Government of the country in their 
hands ? — let them only try it.” I plainly perceive 
from* the movement of the noble Lords opposite, 
that they are ready to argue that this phrase of 
Lord Grey’s was an advice given to them that they 
should take the Government. If they were to ad- 
vance that as a reason for the course which they 
have pursued, I must admit that it would *be a much 
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better reason — a much more logical one than that 
adduced by the noble Duke ; at least, it would be 
quite of a piece with the argument by which it is 
attempted to make my noble friend near me * 
responsible for the change of the Government, be- 
cause he allowed his servant to bring a lettefr to 
town in which there was enclosed another letter to 
the noble Duke, unknown to my noble friend. 

[Cries of “ No !” “ No !” from the Ministerial 
side. 3 

Lord Brougham. — But I say “ Yes.” That was 
the statement given by my noble friend, — that Sir 
Herbert Taylor asked him, when he was leaving 
Brighton, if he Would allow his servant to take a 
letter to Sir Henry Wheatley ? To which my noble 
Mend answered, that he could have no objection ; 
and that circumstance, it appears, is to make my 
noble friend liable for what was contained in the 
letter, of which he could know nothing ; and this is 
given as a proof that my noble friend could not go 
on with the G overnment, and was anxious that the 
noble Duke should turn him out. The expression 
of Lord Grey’s which I was just quoting is, however, 
as good authority as that adduced by the noble 
Duke ; and what were his words ? “ They take 

the Government 1” — alluding to the Tories or Con- 
servatives ; “ let them try it, and they will see what 
the country will do — what the House of Commons 
will do and then Lord Grey proceeded to give his 
reasons for considering such an event — an event in 
his view so calamitous — as absolutely, hopelessly, and 
ridiculously impossible. 

My Lprds, I trust that after what I have said 
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respecting my noble friend’s services in the House of 
Com&ons, of the rank which he held in the confi- 
dence of his fellow-members (all of which Lord Grey 
by no means overrated when he spoke of his retire- 
ment), and after stating, what I ought to have added 
befofe, that if it were possible for him to have had a 
more cordial support out of doors than he enjoyed 
within the walls of Parliament, that support Lord Al- 
thorp did possess, — that he was the idol of his coun- 
trymen, as he was the most approved and confidential 
servant of the Crown in the House of Commons; — I 
trust that no man will accuse me, no man will suspect 
me, of underrating the importance of the loss which the 
late Government sustained in the noble Lord’s re- 
moval hither on occasion of Lord Spencer’s unfor- 
tunate, but in no wise unexpected decease. We had 
looked early to that event — repeatedly we had our 
attention called to it — long before the public w r ere 
aware of Lord Spencer’s serious illness, we had can- 
vassed it, and regarded it in all points of view ; we had 
contemplated all its probable results, and no one can 
doubt that as men of prudence — of ordinary pru- 
dence— in regard to the management of our own 
concerns, his Majesty’s late Ministers must have felt, 
as they did feel, most deeply the loss of Lord Al- 
thorp — not a total loss, such as the noble Duke 
seems to think, and which alone would have made 
the present case similar to that adverted to by Lord 
Grey, but simply the loss of his services in the 
House of Commons, occasioned by his being remov- 
ed from that House, and transferred to this. But 
had it been the loss of Lord Althorp to the Cabinet 
altogether, I am prepared to state, that even great as 
it would have been to us, individually^ as his col-, 
leagues, and also to the King’s service and the 
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country* we were ready to meet the exigency of the 
occasion which must from thence have arisen ; and we 
were prepared, without his great assistance, to have 
carried on his Majesty’s Government. On this sub- 
ject there was no hesitation,— -on this point there 
was no doubt, — on this resolution there was no dif- 
ference of opinion, — and still worse (for it is still 
falser—** if falser thing than false can be”), they 
who have represented, who have dared to represent, 
in the face of the fact, which all concerned intimately 
and thoroughly know, that my noble friend ever 
expressed to his Majesty a shadow of a doubt of 
being able to go on with the Government, if his Ma- 
jesty chose to continue him in it ; those persons, I 
say, if they have been deceived, have been grossly de- 
ceived, — if they have fancied what they have assert- 
ed, they have imaginations approaching to unsound- 
ness of mind, — if they have invented it, then, I know 
no language in which, in the presence of your Lord- 
ships, I could venture to express my opinion of their 
bad faith. My belief is, that those inventions, be 
they fictions of the brain, or be they the fabrications 
of falsehood, or be they the errors arising in the 
ordinary progress of a tale, in which, from the little 
additions that each tale-bearer makes, being himself 
the bearer of a part and the inventor of the residue, 
the responsibility is so divided that it is difficult to 
say where the fabrication takes place ; whatever be 
their source, my belief is, that they all arose in Lon- 
don; and that not a shadow, not a vestige, not a 
colour of a pretext for the fable has been ever afford- 
ed from any quarter out of the city in which I am 
now addressing your Lordships. What, then, be- 
comes of the argument, that the King was obliged to 
break up Ihe late Government, because those who 
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advised him so to do, always thought that if Lord 
Althorp went from the House of Commons, that 
Government could not go on ; and because they 
chose to say, “ though it did continue to go on, that 
it ought not to have done so and that Lord Grey 
had predicted it could not do so, under totally differ- 
ent circumstances, and alluding to a perfectly dif- 
ferent event, the loss of Lord Althorp to the Cabinet. 

The noble Duke asks, however, “ Were not 
other persons as well as Lord Grey to judge of the 
effects of Lord A1 thorp’s removal — was the King 
himself not to judge?” I am perfectly ready to 
meet the noble Duke on the point involved in that 
observation ; it is, indeed, my Lords, one essential 
to the present question, — I mean the nature of the 
Crown’s prerogative of choosing and changing its 
servants. It is the undoubted, the unquestioned, 
power of the Crown to do so : that I set out with ; 
but let us examine what is the meaning of this 
proposition, in order to apply it, and let us see how 
that prerogative is founded, in order to perceive 
how it is limited. In every' State, the public ser- 
vice must be provided for, and officers must be 
appointed by some one. Our Constitution — that 
of a limited and hereditary monarchy — will not 
allow the •principle, generally speaking, of elec- 
tion, either as regards the highest office of all, or 
as regards the inferior offices of the Ministry ; de- 
scent provides for the one, selection for the other ; 
and, accordingly, in some one power of the State, 
the nomination to those offices *must be vested. 
In whom is it vested ? In the King. But it is a 
power exercised for the good of the people ; it is 
not to be dealt with capriciously — it is not to be 
used as an amusement — it is not to be played with 
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—not to be employed as a man would the power 
which he has of sending off one servant without 
notice, to gratify his own whims, and choosing an- 
other. A man might exercise this power of arbitrary 
dismissal if he pleased, and he would be the worse 
served ; he would be the loser ; but he alone would 
be the injured party ; his interest alone would suf- 
fer. But the King holds the power in question, not 
for his own gratification — not at all for his own 
purposes. It is not he that is to be injured or to be 
benefited by the exercise of it. He is not a party 
to the risk — he is not a party to the gain or to the 
loss attendant on the exercise of the power — he is a 
trustee — he is himself a public servant — he is ap- 
pointed and empowered for the benefit of his people. 
The trust which he exercised is wholly for their sake. 
It is not because some one should say, “ Turn out 
this person and get another,” that his power is there- 
fore to be put in operation. He is not to place and 
displace his servants, because somebody may say — 
“ Lord This is better than Lord That,” or because 
somebody else may cry — “ Oh ! do turn out these 
men, and just let us have the Duke again.” That 
is not the theory of the Constitution — that is not the 
condition on which the power exists — that is not the 
tenure by which the power is holden. So long as 
this power is exercised as it ought to be, it will be 
safely holden *, and no one would think of question- 
ing its foundation, or objecting to its existence, or 
of wishing to restrict it ; but it must be exercised 
soundly, publicly, and on stateable grounds. No 
Sovereign of this country has a right by the Con- 
stitution— -(and your Lordships will be pleased to 
observe, that in speaking of the Sovereign, I speak, 
of course, only of his advisers, using his name merely 
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to avoid circumlocution ; and in reference to the 
present occasion, be it always remembered that those 
who succeeded my noble friend were, in point of 
feet, and of constitutional law, the advisers of the 
Crown, as I have already shown ;) — the Sovereign, 
I say, has no right — by the Constitution it is illegal 
— it is prohibited to the Crown — it is a wrong, an 
unlawful, a criminal act — to exercise that high func- 
tion of dismissing its Ministers and choosing others, 
unless on grounds capable of being stated and de- 
fended. Now, my Lords, I ask, in what way has 
this prerogative been exercised on the present occa- 
sion ? First, it has been exercised while Parliament 
was not sitting. In what manner has the preroga- 
tive been similarly exercised on former occasions ? 
Since the Revolution there have occurred, I believe, 
but two instances of the Ministry being changed 
while Parliament was not sitting : both were in the 
reign of King George III. One of them, in the 
year 1765, was a dismissal of Ministers after the 
prorogation of Parliament, in consequence of % quar- 
rel with Mr George Grenville respecting the Re- 
gency Bill. The other case of dismissal was that 
of the first Rockingham Administration, in 1766 ; 
' which having been formed while Parliament was 
prorogued? was dissolved likewise in vacation ; and 
in both of those instances there was much of that 
kingcraft which George III. began early, and prac- 
tised late. '■ These cases were not similar to the 
preseht ; in each of them there was a distinct dif- 
ference between the King and his Servants; a dif- 
ference irreconcilable — not one of a merely personal 
nature, but one of principle ; and there was also this 
.. circumstance, in the latter instance. — that it 
then thought desirable to secure to the Crown apd 
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the country the services of the great William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham. It may be true, that there are 
those who think that celebrated man may be paral- 
leled in the “present day, and that some such motive 
existed now ; though, for my part, I know not who 
their Chatham cai^ be. Be that, however, as it may, 
Lord Chatham took an earldom, and left the House 
of Commons, which no one ever did voluntarily, 
without bitterly rueing the step, when he found the 
price paid to be the loss of all real power. Accord* 
ingly, the great Prime Minister was soon turned 
out ; the King was advised to take advantage of his 
want of weight; his well-known Administration, 
which Burke has described as ** a piece of tesselated 
pavement, with here a bit of black, and there a 
patch of white,” , was soon broken up. I hold, my 
Lords, that if it ever becomes necessary to dismiss 
a Ministry in vacation — and I would not go the 
length of saying that such an occasion may not 
arise, — Parliament ought to be assembled imme- 
diately. 

I will now defy my opponents to give — unless in 
the times of the Tudors or of the Stuarts — a single 
instance where there has been any great ministerial 
change, otherwise than on assignable, constitutional, 
and public grounds. If Ministers resigned, that was 
a sufficient cause. If they were tom among them- 
selves hy endless dissensions— if they differed from 
the Sovereign, — if they differed from the country at 
largo, — if their measures were evidently ruinous, — if 
dishonour abroad and disaster at home marked the 
whole tenour of their government, — any of these 
might have heen constitutional grounds of dismissal ;' 
— and, above all, if there happened to be a general 
feeling of distrust and disapprobation throughout the 
country ; that would form a sufficient ground for such 
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a procedure. But I confidently ask your Lordships 
whether any one of these reasons, or any particle of 
any one of them, applies, in the slightest possible 
degree, to the present case? The King’s Speech 
answers the question decisively, so far as regards any 
difference between the late Ministry and the country, 
and so far as regards the merits and the success of 
measures, ecclesiastical or civil, and whether con- 
nected with the administration of affairs at home or 
abroad. As to any difference among the members 
of that Ministry, I will say, my Lords, that, from the 
change which took place when the Administration of 
the noble Viscount was first formed, till it went out, 
there never was the shadow of the shade of a differ- 
ence of opinion among them, even as to matters of 
detail. There was no one point of disagreement in 
regard to any line of policy — no one instance of hesi- 
tation in any one person respecting the opinion formed 
by another. Difference with the Sovereign there was 
none ; no question had arisen which could occasion 
any such disagreement. 

Thus, then, not any one of the reasons which I 
have enumerated existed for changing the late Mi- 
nistry. I have stated that George III. was a Sove- 
reign well practised in making and changing Admi- 
nistrations ; and that measure of experience which 
had been so little in 1760, and which, being so 
limited, led him in those days to commit some errors, 
forty years afterwards (that is, in 1806), combined 
with the lesson of the American war, and its neces- 
sary consequences — induced him to adopt a prudent 
and successful course, being then advised by the 
friends of the present Cabinet, by a noble and 
learned Lord * now in this House, bv the late 
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Lord Liverpool, the late Lord Londonderry, then 
Lord Castlereagh, by Mr Perceval, Mr CaAning, 
— all of whom succeeded the Administration which 
was then turned out. What took place on that 
memorable occasion, puts the stamp of authority 
on all I have stated, and vindicates the opinion I 
have expressed of the limits within which the King’s 
prerogative should be exercised of dismissing his 
Ministers. Observe the course pursued by George III. 
The Ministry was not dismissed without tangible and 
producible reasons ; and it was dismissed during the 
sitting of Parliament. There never was a greater 
desire entertained, either at Court, or by a party— 
the Conservative party, then called Tories — to get 
rid of a Government, than there was to get rid of the 
Government of the Whigs, after the death of Mr 
Fox, — and all the parties well knew, no doubt,, the 
importance of that extraordinary man to his Admi- 
nistration. But how differently were things done 
then, by wiser men, and in better times ! The Whig 
Administration had no favour at Court ; the King’s 
favour they had certainly not enjoyed since the Coali- 
tion in 1784, nor had they, I presume, the favour of 
the Tory courtiers. Wcll,*Mr Fox died on the 13th 
of September, 1806, there being ample notice of his 
approaching end for two months before, in conse- 
quence of the operation he was obliged to undergo. 
There was no hurry, — neither public nor secret ad* 
visers, nor illustrious dukes were taken by surprise. 
Did his Majesty then, on the 14th of September, on 
the death of Mr Fox, act as his present Majesty on 
the 14th of November last was advised to do on the 
death of Earl Spencer ? Did those great statesmen 
who counselled George III. — experienced, sage,* 
eminent., and discreet men as they wore, — so well 
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versed in the theory and practice of the Constitution, 
so skilled withal in the arts of Cabinet-making,—- 
ever think of advising him, because Mr Fox was 
dead, instantly to turn out the Whig Administration ? 
No such thing ; no such advice was given : the 
Ministers were allowed to remain in office till the 
end of March following ; not from any want of in- 
clination to turn them out — on the contrary, there 
was every inclination steadily, unremittingly, unin- 
terruptedly manifested, to employ any opportunity 
that could be taken advantage of for dismissing them ; 
but they were allowed to remain in office six months 
longer, because the Constitution would not allow them 
to be turned out without some assignable cause. 
Nay, the King even allowed them to dissolve the Par- 
liament after the death of Mr Fox, although he very 
plainly must have foreseen that a second dissolution 
would thus be soon rendered necessary ; and he only 
removed them in March, when the Catholic question 
occurred to create a disagreement. Such, however, 
is not the course which his present Majesty has been 
advised to pursue. It is thought that an opportunity 
offered, through the loss of Lord Althorp, for turn- 
ing the late Government out, although no charge 
whatever had been urged against them, — although 
no difference of opinion upon any question existed 
among themselves — no disagrecmentwith their Royal 
.^Master — and although they were still prepared satis- 
factorily to go on conducting the Government of the 
counfry. 

I now, my Lords, approach another part of the 
proceedings ; the dissolution of Parliament which 
followed. And here I cannot but crave your atten- 
tion to the gross, glaring, and almost incredible in- 
consistency of. the argument of themoble Duke ; I 
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do protest, that if I had not heard it with my own 
ears, I could not have believed that such an argu- 
ment would be hazarded. “ The Ministers ” (says the 
noble Duke) “ were turned out because Lord Al- 
thorp was taken from the House of Commons.” That 
was his argument. After Lord Althorp, who so 
deservedly and so eminently possessed the confidence 
of the Commons, left the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment, what reason, argues the noble Duke, had the 
noble Lord* to believe that the House of Com- 
mons would continue their confidence under another 
leader ? “ Therefore,” he says, “ the late Ministry 

was dissolved.” Crippled as they were by the loss 
of Lord Althorp, the Commons could no longer 
confide in them. That is the noble Duke’s reason. 
But then, unfortunately, the next thing he did was 
to dissolve the House of Commons too. “ I turn 
out the Ministers,” says the noble Duke, “ because 
the loss of Lord Althorp will prevent the House 
of Commons from following the Ministry enough ; 
and then I turn out that same House of Commons 
itself, because it' would follow them too much, though 
they have lost Lord Althorp.” There is, in truth, 
but one reason for turning out that House of Com- 
mons. You may disguise it as you will — you may 
wrap it up in boisterous expressions — you may cover 
it over with flimsy pretexts — you may turn periods 
upon it in the Speech and in the Address, and then 
follow them up, in debate, with a cloud of similar 
periods, endeavouring, as it were with smoke, to veil 
it from our eyes *. but we pierce through the cloud 
—we blow it away — we know that there could be 
but one reason for turning out the late House of 
Commons. And what was that? That it did not 

* Viscount Melbourne. 
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confide sufficiently in the late Ministers ? That the 
late Ministers had lost the confidence of the House 
of Commons, having lost Lord Althorp ? Oh, no, 
no ! But the late Ministers still had the confidence 
of the House of Commons, though they had lost the 
inestimable services of Lord Althorp ; and that, 
House the new Ministers would not allow to remain, 
because they knew what its first vote would be, — not 
that it could not follow the late Ministers, but that, 
though it regretted the loss of Lord Althorp, it would 
still confide and trust in them. My Lords, men 
ought to be consistent in their pretences — if I am 
forced so to term their arguments. The ratio sua- 
soria and the ratio justified are not always the same : 
the one is often found to be utterly irreconcilable 
with the other. But when men put forward a justi- 
fying argument, they should take care, at least, that 
it is not grossly irreconcilable with their conduct ; 
for this discrepancy is like a rent through which 
the real reason is descried. The noble Duke and 
those who support him might have argued that the 
loss of Lord Althorp to the House ‘of Commons 
caused the change of Ministry, because the Com- 
mons would no longer support the Government ; 
they might have rested on that ground ; but when 
the noble Duke follows up that change by dissolv- 
ing the House of Commons, there is an end at 
once of the whole reason ; it merely occupies the place 
of a pretext, and cannot for one moment deceive 
any nifin of sound and sober logical understanding. 

I now come, my Lords, in the natural course of 
the argument, to the Ministers who have succeeded 
the late Government, and to the grounds on which 
the noble Duke expects the confidence of the coun- 
try. He says that the course whieh he has pur- 
sued, of dissolving Parliament, is to be justified by 
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the event, and he has expressed a hope of still en- 
joying the support of the new House of Commons. 
He looks upon my noble Mend* as very unreason- 
able, for calling on him to take the experience of 
this the first night of the Session, as a test of suc- 
cess. The test has been, hqwever, applied, and I 
will venture to say, in the most remarkable manner 
ever recorded. I have never heard of anyone instance 
since the Revolution of 1688, in which the Minister 
was defeated on the first day of the new Parliament 
to which he had appealed, after “ recurring,” as the 
King’s Speech expresses it, “ to the sense of the 
people.” I suppose that the sense of the people is to 
be obtained by the votes of their representatives as- 
sembled in Parliament. ; and the sense of the people 
has been nowin this way shown, by leaving the present 
Ministers in a minority, on the very day of the return 
of the writs, upon the question who should be Speak- 
er ? But there is a strong ground, it seetns, why 
the present Ministers should enjoy the confidence of 
the people. They are, all of a sudden, now become 
— though ex-Tories and Conservatives formerly — 
Reformers ; and we arc told that if we are consist- 
ent, we ought to second the Address ; that if we 
really wish for reform, and for good measures, we 
ought to give countenance and support to the present 
Government, for they are as good Reformers as 
ourselves* Since when ? Is^t, my Lords, since the 
teste of the writs, or since the result of the elections ; 
or has it been, peradventure, since the vote with Mr 
Ley in the Chair, when they saw the minority in 
which they stood ? When, I ask, did the reforming 
spirit come upon this Government ? They are now for 
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reform incorporations— in the Law— in the Church — 
in the State — in Tithes— and in the Law of Marriages. 
They are going to make marriage a civil contract, 
and to abolish all banns, for the sake of the Dissent- 
ers. All these things we are to have from those 
who, a few months ago, would not listen to any re- 
form, — who told us that, in proposing it, we were 
pulling down the Church about our ears,-r-who 
inveighed against us as l’cvolutionists — -who chal- 
lenged us as rebels, — who exclaimed that we had 
either fools’ heads on our shoulders or traitors’ hearts 
in our bosoms. Since when, I repeat, has this mira- 
culous conversion taken place? — whence has it been 
derived ? My Lords, I hope that my experience of 
men has not made me too distrustful of their good 
intentions, or induced me to entertain a worse opi- 
nion of the honesty of my fellow-creatures than I 
ought to cherish. I hope that, having lived so long 
in the World as I unfortunately have, I have not 
therefore arrived at an unkindly or uncharitable esti- 
mate of their honesty. It is, however, a result not 
more perhaps of reason and experience, than of a 
sort of instinct which I have in me — an instinct 
which I believe to be a property of our common na- 
ture — that I feel an invincible mistrust of sudden, 
unaccountable, miraculous conversions. That men 
should at once — from being the enemies of reform- — 
from being the opposep of all improvements — from 
being the vituperators of all change— from being those 
who? confounded reform with revolution, anarchy, 
disaffection, — with political insanity, if not the worst 
political depravity — who would not touch any of the 
outworks of our venerable institutions of Church or 
State — who signalised their opinions, year after year, 
by uninterrupted, unabated, and pertinacious hosti- 
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lity to all species of reform — regarding it as synony- 
mous with destruction — whose conduct has recorded 
their opinions in the eyes of the world, and whose 
speeches have rung it in all our ears — whose protests 
have stigmatised reform in worse language than I 
have to use — for I cannot forget the invectives against 
it with which they have so often loaded your Lord- 
ships’ journals — that these men should all at once, on 
the 14th of November, in the year of Grace, 1834, 
without any intermediate event happening — any 
change of public affairs — with nothing but twenty- 
four hours’ experience added to their former stock — 
without any time given for reflection, except what 
elapsed between the opening and the reading of the 
letter enclosed to Sir Henry Wfieatley, and brought 
by the servant of my noble Friend — without being 
allowed 

— — spatium requiemque dolori 5 

having no time to mourn over the destruction of our 
venerable institutions, to grieve over the loss of foi'- 
mer opinions, to balance conflicting emotions, and 
weep over the cruel reflection that that ruin was to 
be all the work of their own hands— that these men 
should all at once become Reformers, — this, my 
Lords, does appear to me (I use not a harsh, but a 
very temperate expression) one of the most unac- 
countable phenomena in human nature which I was 
ever yet hailed on, either as a statesman, as a philo- 
sopher, or as a man of the world, to contemplate. 
But it is said, “ You may trust us in our conversion — 
this is not the first time we have changed our opin- 
ions, and sacrificed our principles, and become con- 
verts, ,in twenty-four hours, to the faith of our 
opponents.” That is, it seems, their title to trust ! 
The people have been appealed to, and they have 
stated the amount of confidence they are inclined to 
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repose in the new Government. The nohle Duke 
has appealed to your Lordships, I suppose, on the 
same grounds on which the appeal was made to the 
country. These Ministers say to the people anxious 
for reform, “ Oh, you may well trust us ; you may 
be sure that we are really converted — because we did 
the same thing before with the Catholic question. 
Could any men,” they ask, “ be more strenuous in their 
opposition to Emancipation than we had been for 
thirty long years? Which of us. for ever opposed 
reform more bitterly than all of us did toleration ? 
Trust us, then, that we shall change our principles 
now as completely as we did then.” To be sure, this 
is an odd kind of ground upon which to claim trust 
and confidence. Nevertheless, I cannot deny the 
facts. No doubt they were vehement in their oppo- 
sition to the Emancipation within a few months of 
their bringing forward the measure themselves. I 
can bear witness to their zeal. I well recollect hear- 
ing the noble Duke and the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack * — my predecessor, as he is my suc- 
cessor there — vying with each other, late in the Ses- 
sion of 1828, in their resistance to that great mea- 
sure of policy and justice ; and arguing, each in his 
several manner, that to repeal the penal code, was to 
destroy our Protestant Constitution in Church and 
in State. This was the view of both, at the end of 
one Session; and they both opened the very next 
Session, with declaring that the self-same measure of 
destruction to the State, must be carried, because it 
was necessary to save the existence of the State; and 
further, that theirs must be the hands to carry it 
through, because none but themselves could do the 
deed. To be sure, they begged the question here-— 
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as, indeed, the noble Duke does on all occasions ; it 
is the mode of argument by which he is uniformly 
and plainly distinguished. Others have recourse to 
it more covertly — using it with temperance — skilfully, 
dexterously, eloquently — I should perhaps rather say 
oratorically — for the noble Dukc^ is eloquent — but, 
tired in other pursuits, he is not rhetorical. In them 
the method is always recognised, though often with 
some difficulty, as a begging of the question. They 
are like the whining, coaxing, cunning mendicants, 
who often gain their point before we are aware of 
their arts : of this sort is the noble and learned Lord. 
The noble Duke goes to work more roundly — less 
artfully ; he speaks out plainly and bluntly ; he begs 
the question stoutly — what the law calls sturdily ; 
but, though sturdy, he is still a beggar of the ques- 
tion all the same. Thus, to-night he tells us, “ It 
was clear, every one knows, you could not go on 
without Lord Althorp in the Commons ; therefore, 
it is proved, that on Lord Spencer’s death, the 
Government was at an end and so, too, in 1828 
and 1829, he and the noble and learned Lord, each 
after his several kind, assumed at one time, that 
Emancipation was ruin, and that they were bound 
to prevent it ; at another, that it was salvation, and 
they were bound to effect it, and no one else could 
do so. 

My Lords, I know how some of you will be trying 
to answer me, — I know it by experience of this House. 
If y the self-same species of logic, when the arguments 
cannot be repelled, or the statements denied, it is 
thought more convenient, and it is no doubt more 
easy to s&y, — “ Oh, we have heard a very amusing 
speech.” That is oftentimes said when I have ex- 
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posed some ridiculous sophistry to the satisfaction of 
your Lordships, however I might fail to gain your 
voices upon the exposure. When your Lordships 
have been made sensible of the absurdity of reason- 
ings too flimsy to bear handling,— -the grossness of 
pretences too hollow to stand a single glance — the 
glaring inconsistency of men’s stories with each other 
— and the astonishing repugnancy of their conduct 
with their professions of principle — when the com- 
plete sense of such discrepancies, such self-contradic- 
tions, has forced itself on your minds, and you have 
felt the force of this unquestionable truth, that mani- 
fest error in argument and utter abandonment of 
principles in conduct become ludicrous if pushed to 
excess — and when I have, perchance, assisted you in 
arriving at the clear view of such mistakes and such 
misconduct which clothes the sense of truth and of 
honesty in ridicule of their opposites, ridentem 
dicere verum, then a feeble, a pitiable attempt is 
frequently made at defence, and it ends in saying 
that the exposition was amusing. Amusing to the 
parties exposed, I have not frequently observed it to 
prove. 

In 1828 , I was proceeding to say, I well recollect 
the speeches of two noble Lords against emancipa- 
tion. The noble Duke’s was far less violent against 
the measure ; the noble and learned Lord was, in 
point of vehemence, complete : that both had equal 
success I will not assert. There is nothing of which 
I retain a livelier recollection than the inferior im- 
pression made by the noble and learned Lord. The 
opinions he then urged— the alarms he expressed 
—the fate he foretold to our Protestant Establish- 
ment from the grant of toleration, I well remember 
drew forth the deepest expression of astonishment 
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unmingled with admiration, from all who heard him, 
and who had been taught to expect so different a 
result of his former liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples. Even as samples of speaking and of reason- 
ing, neither being remarkably excellent in argument, 
the Duke so entirely eclipsed the Chancellor, that I 
felt for the credit of our common profession at seeing 
the soldier outdo the lawyer in his own line. But 
whatever might be the relative success in resisting the 
question then, tlieir conversion to it was equally com- 
plete a few months after. The noble and learned Lord 
was among the most nimble in that quick movement 
of sudden transition. He vaulted in good company 
— a Right Honourable Baronet,* the nominal head 
of the present Ministry, as the noble Duke is its real 
chief, and a distinguished friend of his and of the 
Establishment,! had with others been long known 
for their unremitting efforts against the measure, 
proportioned to their ardent zeal in behalf of the 
Protestant cause, whose great champions they were 
admitted to be, and by whose support they had risen 
to power — all of them, noble dukes, learned lords, 
worthy baronets, and honourable gentlemen — all 
came round, or rather rushed over at once, and not 
only agreed to the measure of Emancipation, not only 
withdrew their opposition, but tendered their ser- 
vices to carry it through, and were actually the men 
who did it. Now, this passage of their lives is what 
their friends appeal to with exultation and pride 
upon the present occasion, crying out — “ Only see 
what men they are ! Can you doubt they will reform 
by wholesale ? What avail all their professions and 
pledges ? True it is that no politicians ever pledged 
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themselves so solemnly against all reform — true, that 
none ever so deeply committed themselves against all 
change- — true, that none, at all times since the dawn 
of their public lives, ever thwarted so habitually, so 
pertinaciously, each measure of improvement, until 
beaten by majorities of the Commons. But never 
mind— don’t doubt them — they are capable of doing 
again what they did before — bv deserting all their 
old supporters, abandoning all their former principles, 
becoming converts in four-and-twenty hours to the 
faith of their adversaries, and carrying into execu- 
tion, with the proverbial zeal of recent conversion, 
all the measures to resist which they had devoted 
their past lives.” — Such is the argument urged in 
support of the present Ministry, and to make out 
their title to the confidence of the country. I do 
not deny that there is a great deal in it — I do not 
question that it has an immediate bearing upon the 
question of confidence j it seems to me that it does 
go a great way, indeed, to settle that question, and 
to decide for ever what trust they are worthy of. 
But let the appeal for confidence on such grounds as 
these not be made to us — go make it to their old 
allies, the enemies of the Catholic question — let 
them appeal to the noble Baron on the upper 
bench,* who does not so easily change his opinions 
— to the noble Earl near him,t who sticks by his 
principles though abandoned by his political leaders 
— to (l the illustrious Duke opposite, t Those noble 
and /consistent persons have had experience of the 
present Ministers ; they have tried them ; they 
know what they are made of ; they can form — per- 
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haps they have formed, — an estimate of their trust- 
worthiness from recollection of their past conduct ; 
and to these noble persons I refer all who prefer a 
claim to support upon the ground of that conduct. 
But for me, my Lords, I am not to be duped a 
second time by such pretensions. Let me not be 
misunderstood ; there was a time when I viewed the 
conduct of these no-Popery converts with other feel- 
ings — I rejoiced sincerely in their conversion to the 
opinions which I had always maintained. But I 
now confess — and I am bound to state this qualifi- 
cation of my former opinion — I freely confess that I 
was a dupe on that occasion. Not on the Catholic 
question, on which my opinions never varied — not 
on the excellence of that measure, though unhappily 
too long delayed to produce its full effect, — delayed 
until it had no grace of voluntary concession, and 
every semblance of being extorted by force, — still I 
hailed it with delight ; but I am bound to retract 
the assent I then justly and fairly gave to the de- 
fence urged by those Noble and Right Honourable 
persons who had brought it forward, for the sudden 
and (as their adversaries said) most unaccountable, 
most suspicious change of opinion. Themselves said 
they had become convinced that Emancipation was 
necessary in order to save the State. I had never 
doubted that; but they declared that they had at 
length arrived at a knowledge of its truth ; and they 
added, that no persons could carry the measure ex- 
cept themselves ; and that they retained office solely 
in order to carry it into effect. Not that they had 
changed their opinions to keep their places ; but 
that in 'their places, they, changing their policy, 
could, and alone could, carry that measure which, 
at the eleventh hour, they had discovered to b© 
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necessary to the safety of the empire. I listened can- 
didly, and not only candidly, but willingly, to that 
excuse. Anxious for the success of the measure, I 
did all I could to further it; and, in fact, I did more 
than I could be called on to do, as a party man, 
upon that occasion. No doubt it is said that Whig 
leaders are always factious, and look only to the 
turning out of a rival party; but I will venture now 
to make this statement, which I have never made in 
public before — that the late Mr Huskisson and my- 
self, at five o’clock on a Thursday evening — a very 
remarkable day in the recollection of some present 
(seeing that they were said to have been then dis- 
missed from his Majesty’s service on account of the 
Catholic question) — we, having had the statement 
of what was going on at Windsor, purposely com- 
municated to us by a friend still living, and in a 
high station, took our measures accordingly. Mr 
Huskisson, with that honest love of truth and steady 
devotion to whatever line of policy he thought it his 
duty to pursue, which ever marked his course, got 
up in his place, — myself acting in concert with him, 
— both took occasion to make avowals in Parliament 
for the purpose of its being known elsewhere, and 
preventing the dismissal then contemplated — avowals 
which proved that no power on earth could in- 
duce either of us to take office, or be accessory to 
any arrangement for succeeding those who were 
about to be expelled on account of the Catholic Bill. 
I felt then, as I do now, and have already declared, 
— that the individual who takes an office from which 
another Minister has been removed, in law and in 
fact, renders himself responsible for the dismissal, 
and on that principle I acted. I showed plainly 
that I should refuse to take office, and announced 
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that office would be offered to me in vain, because 
I Anew that no man could then be accessory to 
any new Ministerial arrangement, without incur- 
ring, by that fact, the fearful responsibility of pro- 
ducing remediless evil to the State. I knew that 
office would have been offered, not so as to render 

us odious in the eyes of all men if we accepted 

not on the condition of abandoning our principles, 
— not that we should succeed those who insisted on 
carrying the question in order to prevent it being 
carried, — no such thing, — but I knew if office were 
tendered at all, with what professions it would be 
offered. It would not be asked of me that I should 
come into office, and he disgraced for ever by the 
sacrifice of my principles. It would be offered in 
the same way as I know it was threatened to be 
offered when that most disgraceful of all proceedings, 
the Princess of Wales’s affair, was to be forced upon 
the Ministry, — and I should be told that I need not 
give up my principles, and that we could carry that 
great measure instead of our adversaries. I, how- 
ever, would be a party to no arrangement which 
would have the effect of removing that Government 
from office upon any such grounds. I steadfastly and 
decidedly declared that determination, and the illus- 
trious Duke and the noble Lord kept their places 
to carry that measure which they felt to be indispen- 
sable for the safety of the empire, and which they 
said they felt also that they couljL most effectually 
carry. Their conduct at least was suspicious — it was 
surrounded with equivocal circumstances. All ap- 
pearances, all facts were clearly against them ; and 
suggestion, and argument, and declaration only for 
them. There is, in truth, always cause for suspi- 
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cion when there is a sudden and an unaccountable 
change of principle, and reverse of conduct. ♦ 

It is always suspicious when people change their 
principle and gain something — although, certainly, 
it may be a proof, in some cases, of magnanimity 
and honest devotion to the public wellbeing. But 
that is a case which should occur only once in a 
statesman’s life. A man may once get himself into 
that false position — he may once expose himself 
with impunity to such a load of suspicion ; but he 
must beware of trying such an experiment a second 
time ; for assuredly, no weight of reputation, no 
amount of public service, would ever enable any one 
with impunity to play the same game twice. At all 
events, circumstances arc now materially changed ; 
and if the noble Duke thought he alone could carry 
the Emancipation Bill before, by remaining in office, 
and was therefore justified in resolving to carry it, 
assuredly he is not the only one who, in the opinion 
of the country, is competent now to carry into opera- 
tion the principles of Reform. There might, in fact, 
be some excuse for the course taken with respect to 
Emancipation. It could then be said by the noble 
Duke, “ I have always been opposed to Emancipa- 
tion ; but I am now willing to concede it, because I 
feel it necessary for the safety of the State.” Such 
an apology might be offered then ; but there is a 
wide difference, indeed, between that case and the 
present. . How can a man say that he is an opponent 
of Reform — that he has done all in his power to 
defeat the measure — that he has assisted in procuring 
the dismissal from office of the men by whom that 
measure has been carried — but that still, now he is 
in office, he is willing and anxious to carry into 
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effect the principles on which that measure was 
founded ? Would any one place faith in such a con- 
version ? 

It is well for such men to say, “ Give us a trial ; 
don’t be uncandid; don’t refuse your confidence 
until you have given us a trial.” To that I will 
take upon myself to answer, that they have been 
tried all their lives ; that they have been upon a 
constant course of trial, and their long series of 
trials, their many years of probation, have ended in 
a course of convictions — not of being the friends, 
but the bitterest enemies of reform. Let me put a 
case to your Lordships, — Who would take his ser- 
vant, in this way, or under those circumstances ? A 
set of servants whose conduct and whose character 
are known by experience, come and offer themselves 
for employment in a situation from which they had 
been turned off ; they are told by their former mas- 
ter that he cannot employ them, as he has no confi- 
dence in them. “ What!” exclaim they, “ wen’t you 
give us a trial? Surely you won’t send us away 
without a trial?” — “ Ay, but” (the master replies) 
“ you have been in my service at least a dozen years, 
and during that time I have for ever had to complain 
of your mal-practices. I have found your accounts 
irregular, and that the mistakes have always been in 
your own favour ; you never would see that the need- 
ful repairs were done ; you let the furniture go to 
ruin, and the house was ready to tumble about my 
ears; therefore I have had trial of you sufficient; 
but if you want places, why don’t you go to the honest 
gentleman that used to live over the way, and is now 
settled at Prague, having gone back in the world j 
he wants a set of servants, having lost his late ones, 
whom you Iso closely resemble, that it is a matter of 
doubt which will suit him best; go to him and he’ll 
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be glad to have you ; but for me, I have had enough 
of you.” 

It has been said, again and again, place confidence 
in the Ministry till you see reason for withdrawing 
that confidence ; but does not this appear to your 
Lordships a joke too stale to last ? What confidence 
can be placed in a Ministry like the present, who 
have come forward as reformers? They, indeed, 
reformers ! But it is said they have turned over a 
new leaf; they will reform the Law, they will reform 
the Municipal Corporations, they will reform the 
Church, they, will give the Dissenters all they ask, 
save that which they ask most ; nay, they will 
make marriage a civil contract, repeal the Marriage 
Act, and abolish publication of banns. But are not 
your Lordships prepared to ask — If these were their 
objects, why so hastily turn off the Reform Parlia- 
ment ? The Reform Parliament was ready-made to 
their hand, if Reform was their object. It was the 
child and champion of the Reform Bill — the produce 
of its youthful vigour, before excess had enervated 
it, or intrigues seduced, or time enfeebled ; yet, the 
very first act which they (lid was to extinguish that 
reformed Parliament — and why ? Why, because they 
were Reformers, and because they wished to give re- 
form to the people ! The real fact is, they dissolved 
that Parliament because it was a reformed and a re- 
forming Parliament, and because they wanted an- 
other which was neither. Again, what has been the 
conduct of the present Government at the General 
Election which has just taken place ? Whenever it 
happened that a gentleman appeared on the hustings 
to support violent Reform measures, I can very well 
understand why the noble Duke should say, “ Don’t 
let the Government give him their support, for al- 
though the Government is composed of reformers, 
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yet it is of moderate reformers” — but where a mo- 
derate reformer and an anti-reformer have appeared 
on the hustings, I will only ask the House which of 
those men Government have supported ? Nay, they 
actually brag that they have got ninety or ninety- 
five anti-reformers into the present Parliament, and 
that this was the sole purpose of the dissolution ! 

Is this, my Lords, a specimen of their new-born 
zeal for Reform — is this a retracing of their steps ? 
Alas ! I fear all that has been urged as to the incon- 
sistency between their preceding conduct and their 
sudden change of opinions, will vanish into air when 
put in contrast with the first act of their Admini- 
stration in dissolving the reformed Parliament; and 
their second in opposing every reform candidate 
who appeared on the hustings. I fear all this zeal is 
but of a piece with all that the same men did in re- 
ference to the Catholic Emancipation Bill. Never- 
theless, Parliament has been dissolved. I care not, 
my Lords, for all their professions ; but I do agree 
with my noble friend lately at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that any thing louder or more solemn as a 
warning, descriptive of the people’s feelings, could not 
be given than the crash which has been given to the 
new Ministry by the results of the late elections. 
No man, save in the small towns where close corpo- 
rations predominate, and in one or two counties pe- 
culiarly circumstanced, has ventured to come to the 
hustings, except under the colours of Reform ; the 
only exceptions have occurred in some county where 
undue influence prevailed, or in some borough where 
corruption existed, that required to be reformed. I 
shall be eurious to see what Government do in re- 
ference to^ these places. If the Ministers are sincere, 
I expect that the first step they take will be to 
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reform those municipal corporations, where corrupt 
practices even thus recently have been carried on, 
and Members returned in direct opposition to the 
principles of the Reform Bill. I shall be anxious to 
observe, whether or no they will propose to disfran- 
chise the boroughs from which they have obtained 
their anti-reform members. I shall reckon upon 
their giving up to the knife of the reformers, their 
only borough supporters. But to let that pass, I will 
confidently assert that the exceptions with regard to 
the character of the late returns, only confirm the 
general rule. 

There is, indeed, another class of exceptions, 
which, for the character of English gentlemen and 
the honour of the country, I should hope comprise 
but very few cases. I allude to those candidates who 
outbid their opponents (when asked by their consti- 
tuents what their sentiments were with respect to the 
present Government), in supporting extensive reform, 
and in strenuous opposition to the present Ministry, 
and who were returned to Parliament solely by the 
force of such professions. These men who thus out- 
bid men less liberal of their promises, have yet had 
the audacity to come forward in the House of Com- 
mons, to turn sharp round and violate all those pro- 
mises and forfeit those very pledges by which they 
had succeeded in defeating honest adversaries who 
did not bid so high. There is no other example of 
so vilft a trick ever being practised upon the people, 
and the people, I trust, will never forget or forgive 
it. Upon the whole, my Lords, I confess that my 
hopes from the present Government of any thing like 
reform, are very limited ; and, although they expect, 
as I hear, some support from the present Parliament, 
the statement of that expectation has been accompa* 
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nied with very plain indications, that if they do not 
receive it, they will have recourse to the desperate 
expedient of a second and immediate dissolution. 
Now, although there was a sort of clamour raised a 
little while since, when my noble friend mentioned 
his understanding to that effect, — although such a 
scheme was not admitted to exist, and it was said 
that the Ministers had never held out the threat, — 
yet the noble Duke, when on his legs, took, I re- 
marked, no opportunity of denying it. My own ap- 
prehension is, therefore, that some such rash attempt 
as that will be resorted to if necessary ; — an attempt, 
my Lords, which I will boldly say, would be an inva- 
sion upon the Constitution of the country — a direct 
attack on that Constitution, and a fatal inroad on the 
best and only security of the Throne itself. This, 
I would have your Lordships observe, is far from 
being a chimerical notion, and I would exhort the 
country well to mark it. But then, will nothing 
really he done against the lleform Bill itself? When 
I recollect the language with which that measure 
was received by some parties, on its first introduction 
to the Legislature, — when I know, that, in one House 
of Parliament, it was denounced in distinct terms 
by the present Ministers and their friends, on vari- 
ous discussions, as a measure of the most desperate 
tendency — when I heard them describe it as plant- 
ing in this country the worst despotism that ever 
existed in any part of the civilized world : — as a 
measure which would bring into the House mob- 
demagogues, while it excluded all the wise and good, 
— which would confiscate all the property in the 
funds,- — effect the abolition of the nobility, and the 
destruction of tithes, and would tear the Crown from 
the brow of the Sovereign ; — when, in one House, it 
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was thus described, and when, in the other, it was 
(perhaps not in such set terms, hut in language of 
similar import) characterised in a protest on the 
Journals^ as inconsistent with the safety of the mon- 
archy and the best institutions of the country — nay, 
as fatal to them all ; — when I remind your Lordships 
that these were the opinions, and this the language, 
of the present Ministers regarding the Reform Bill; 
am I, in your dispassionate judgment, entertaining 
a vague, a groundless, a chimerical, a fantastic, ap- 
prehension, -when I own that I believe the Bill will 
not be safe in their keeping ? I do not think that 
they will be doing justice to their own consciences, if 
they do not attempt something to thwart the work- 
ing of that Bill, and proceed, as soon as they have 
the power, or can muster the courage, to repeal it. 
Why then, I ask your Lordships to regard the ques- 
tion in this point of view, and to consider what ought 
to be — and if they are in the least degree consistent 
or honest — what must be the conduct of Ministers 
the instant they can obtain a Tory majority in the 
Commons ? Are they not bound to work it against 
a Bill which they so depicted ? I only know how I 
should feel, and how I should, as a matter of course, 
act, wore the case mine. I will for a moment sup- 
pose myself placed in a parallel situation ; — I will 
suppose that, contrary to all my strongest opinions, 
deeply rooted principles, and powerful feelings, poli- 
tically and as an individual, a clamour should arise 
in this country against the policy of the Slave Trade 
Abolition Act, and the late Emancipation, and their 
supporters, — I will imagine that there is a violent 
change in the public mind on the question — that 
massacres have taken place in the West India 
Islands — that the West India interest in this coun- 
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try has become depressed and about to be over- 
whelmed, by the ruinous state of the Colonial mar- 
kets — I will suppose that so complete a reaction, as 
it is called, has taken place on the subject of .Slavery, 
and even the Slave Trade, as to be deemed by some 
to furnish a sufficient reason for bringing in a Bill 
imm ediately to abolish the great measure of Negro 
Emancipation, — if I should unhappily live to see 
that day, my Lords, under the pressure even of such 
a dire emergency, I can answer for myself. There 
would be no language that I could use, which 1 
should fail to employ in deprecating such a step, or 
in raising the country, and rousing Parliament and 
the Government against it ; nor would I refrain 
from agitating the empire, and even attempting to 
exasperate mankind against so horrid an iniquity. 
But, supposing such a measure were to he carried 
by a majority of forty-four (the majority on the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts), should I, think 
you, be the person to come down the next day, and 
say, “ Here am I, ready to help you in this work of 
wickedness ! A vote has passed against me, and I 
— yes I — am the man to carry that vote into opera- 
tion?” Never, my Lords, — never! Should I do 
as those men did in 1832, when, having defeated us 
on the Reform Bill, they actually offered to carry, 
themselves, the very measure against which they 
had, for above twelve months, been pouring out all 
their invectives — offered to carry this ruinous Bill 
themselves, now that they thought office within their 
Teach — but the loud universal shriek of public indig- 
nation scared them 1 Never ! never 1 If the country 
were so sunk, so brutalized, as to repeal sacred laws, 
founded (like the Emancipation and Abolition Acts) 
on justice and mercy, I would say, let them try j 
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but mine should not be the unholy hand'to assist, 
in any way, in destroying a measure of such wise 
and generous policy. I might, if madness and wick- 
edness were to triumph, be reduced for a time to 
despair, but I would live on in the ardent hope of 
being able, in better times, to undo a proceeding of 
such frightful iniquity. Whether I were in or out 
of office, I should never cease to protest against 
such unrighteousness, nor to maintain, through good 
and evil fortune, that cause which I have ever sup- 
ported, not for the sake of place, but from the 
immutable principles of humanity and justice. 
Supposing, on the other hand, that I had come 
into office again, and were once more clothed with 
power to make my opinions and my wishes effective, 
I should feel myself bound in sound principle — in 
honest sentiment — in common consistency and good 
faith — to labour night and day to extirpate so enor- 
mous an evil as the re-establishment of a system of 
cruelty against which I had striven from the begin- 
ning to the end. While, therefore, my Lords, I feel 
that I should be bound myself to act in that way in 
the case I have imagined, can I suppose that the 
noble Lords opposite would or could do otherwise, 
in the like circumstances, with regard to the Re- 
form Bill ? Really, I am only giving them credit 
for acting with the same integrity that I myself 
would display in their situation. It is, then, for 
these reasons that I am confident the noble Lords 
opposite would, if they obtained a majority, conduct 
their proceedings in a spirit opposed to the security 
of the Reform Bill, and seize the first opportunity, 
after obtaining the power, to repeal it. Although, 
therefore, I will not undertake to say what would be 
the course of the present Government, if such a re* 
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action took place as should return a Parliament to 
their mind; yet I ought in justice to give them 
credit for consistency, and for common honesty; and 
I ask whether if, by wearing out the patience of the 
people with repeated dissolutions, or by force, or by 
corruption, if by these or by other practices they 
could get a majority in their favour, whether (giving 
them credit for consistency, and bearing in mind 
their denunciations against the Reform Rill) — they 
would not try again to reconstruct the representative 
system; and introduce, haply among other improve- 
ments, a part of the old Constitution, which was 
declared by the noble Duke to be so perfect that the 
art of man could invent nothing to equal it, — name- 
ly, the department of rotten boroughs ? I have 
heard the noble Duke and the right, honourable 
Baronet at the head of the Government declare that 
the Reform Bill was now part and parcel of the 
Constitution. That may be all very true ; but still 
the melancholy case is, that six year's ago the Pro- 
testant Establishment was just as much in their eyes, 
part and parcel of the Constitution, and just as often 
on their lips as sacred and inviolable ; yet they 
passed the Catholic Emancipation Bill, which they 
had declared would pull down the Protestant Esta- 
blishment. So when they now acquiesce in the Re- 
form Bill, which they formerly said would destroy 
the Constitution, introduce mob-demagogucs, abolish 
nobility, and pluck the crown from the Sovereign’s 
head, why may not they hereafter set it aside as 
they did the penal code which they had never once 
blamed, but always covered over with their praises ? 
The very same would be the result, if, some fine 
day, a general election were to take place, and a 
feeling to be prevalent against the Reform Bill, 
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Away, then, would go all their professions about 
that Bill being a part of the Constitution. Could 
it be wondered at, if (a Conservative majority being 
once obtained) it should be pretended that the alte- 
ration first, and then the repeal of that Reform Act 
had become necessary to save the empire, that the 
people were now against it, and that none were so 
fit as those Ministers themselves to abrogate it? 
Observe the consequences of thus taking up and 
laying down opinions so lightly on great questions 
of policy ! See the result of that course which these 
men have been pursuing — whose principles hang 
about them like their clothes, — who put on a belief in 
some great constitutional point, as a man does a 
cloak, to disguise or to shelter him, and then throws 
it aside the moment it begins to impede his walking 
where he wants to go ! Mark, too, how convenient 
the test is by which such men discover when it is 
right to change their doctrines ! Necessity for the 
safety of the State — a general opinion in the country! 
Why, these are things that we can have no standard 
for ascertaining, and each person may and will judge 
for himself ; that is to say, when his interest suits, 
he will readily find the necessity to be urgent, and 
the people to be convinced. To-day the penal code 
alone can keep us Protestant, and all the people are 
anti-Catholic ; to-morrow Emancipation is your only 
panacea, and the country has come round against 
the Orange party. Now Reform is part of the Con- 
stitution, and no man thinks of rescinding it j and 
now the evils they had all along foretold have come 
to pass from that ill-omened innovation *, Schedule 
A is our sheet-anchor, and the country are tired of 
the Bill. All hues, from orange to green, all shades* 
from revolutionary to conservative, can, upon these 
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principles (am I to call them?) be made familiar 
as the purpose of the day requires, and the country 
can have no security in any pledges or in any pro- 
fessions. But the country has a security in its own 
hands, God be thanked, and if it be wise, that secu- 
rity it never will part with. To the people I will 
turn (among whom there remains some value for 
consistency and public principle), and I will tell them, 
— “ Never be the dupes of untried men — but above 
all never give your confidence to those who have 
betrayed you — stick fast by them that have been your 
firm friends, your constant supporters — trust the 
men who, standing by you through good and through 
evil fortune, have fought by your side the battles of 
the constitution — cling to those who have ever main- 
tained, at all hazards to themselves, the rights which 
are dearest to you, the policy which your most 
sacred interests and fondest wishes have made your 
own — nor ever for an instant dream that the Reform 
Bill which they gave you, and the constitution with 
which it has blest you, and the valuable improve- 
ments which have already flow r cd from it, and the 
yet more precious fruits which it has still to produce, 
can be safe for an hour, in the keeping of those pro- 
fcssing-politicians, now so fair-spoken, who, from the 
hour that the name of Reform was first pronounced, 
have never, till they turned the authors of it out of 
their places, on account of it, ceased, by day or by 
night, to curse it and to resist. Above all, listen 
not to mini’s promises who have before forfeited their 
pledges ; and trust not their professions of favour to 
a system they detest, when they destroyed with their 
own hands the system they once loved, and had 
vowed and sworn for ever to maintain I” 
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What may be the issue of the conflict into which 
the noble Duke has thought fit voluntarily to enter, 
as regards either the country or the different branches 
of the Legislature, it is not for me to say. He has 
often been in desperate situations, or all but despe- 
rate, and, having been extricated by feats of fortune 
almost miraculous, he is not unnaturally sanguine in 
his views of things, and has a reliance upon his good 
star. So, for aught I know, he may be reckoning 
upon a majority in the House of Commons, although 
that assembly would not even wait till there was a 
Speaker in the chair, but declared at once against 
him, rejected his candidate for the place, and made 
choice of ours. He will, however, try again, and I 
doubt not more than one defeat he will bear, and 
continue confident. But of one thing I am abso- 
lutely certain — if any desperate attempt be made to 
overawe the people of this country by force and 
power, or to wear out their patience by repeated ap- 
peals to their sense, as it is called — but which will 
speedily prove appeals to feelings and to energies of a 
very different kind, or 1 greatly mistake the nature 
of my countrymen — if any audacious attempt is made 
to set at nought the result of the appeal already 
made, and already responded to through the people’s 
representatives — if that appeal, made in -circumstan- 
ces the most favourable to those who tried the rash 
experiment, shall be passed over as if it had never 
been resorted to — and if the Government shall now 
no longer be carried on as, in all past times, our 
wisest, and ablest, and most honest — ay, and our 
most firm-minded statesmen were content to wield it, 
I mean in respectful deference to the sense of the 
people, in compliance with their wishes, declared re* 


* 
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gularly and constitutionally by their representatives 
in Parliament assembled if, on the contrary, the 
executive Government is now* for the first time, to 
be administered in direct opposition to, in open de- 
fiance of, the opinions and the feelings of the people 
— then wo be unto them, whosoever they be, that 
shall recklessly attempt to rule in despite of the * 
Commons, and set up the Lords in their stead ! For 
they will then set, up, in this once free country, and in 
place of its limited and popular government, the do- 
mination of an aristocracy, universally, proverbially, 
allowed to bo, of all forms of misrule, the most exe- 
crable, while it fails even of obtaining respbet by its 
power. 

My Lords, I feel bound, by a deep sense of public 
duty, to express my apprehension of the perils that 
arc approaching us. In certain quarters, where 
power now resides, I believe that the design exists 
of despising the sense of the Commons, and of run- 
ning counter to it while this House stands by the 
Ministers. The weightiest matters are disregarded 
as frivolous because transacted in the other House ; 
the most threatening indications of distrust are set 
at nought, because they proceed from the represen- 
tatives of the people. Your Lordships are signifi- 
cantly reminded that majorities in the Lords are to 
be considered as well as majorities in the Commons j 
and the declared want of confidence in one branch of 
the Legislature is to be overbalanced by the overflow r - 
ing favour shown in the overpowering majority of 
the other. I solemnly warn you, that this is not a 
wise resolution — not a judicious course — not a safe 
principle of action. If any one thing more than any 
other could make this House utterly hateful to the 
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country, it would be the fatal step of the Crown re- 
treating from the distrust of the Commons, and seek- 
ing shelter in the protection of the Lords — relying 
upon the support of the nobility, while it ceased to 
prize, and neglected to win, the approbation and 
the affections of the people I 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The following Speech deals with a subject, of the 
greatest practical importance. The vast reform which 
it prefaced in the business of Parliament, lias since 
been worked for a Session with the most perfect 
success. A Committee of five Peers, who take little 
or no part in private Bills, has been chosen by the 
House early in the Session, and has selected five 
others successively to he the Committee on each bill. 
These have heard and decided, as it were judicially, 
on all cases, and given the greatest satisfaction to 
the parties, by their despatch of business, their im- 
partiality, and their careful attention to the subject. 
It is deeply to be lamented that this great improve- 
ment should still be confined to the Lords. 



PREFACE 


TO THE SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 


The friends of the Reform Bill appear to be very 
generally agreed that some material alterations in its 
provisions are proved by experience to be necessary; 
while its adversaries will in all probability resist any 
further change. But whatever prospects the people 
may have of being able to remove the evils com- 
plained of in the manner of electing their represen- 
tatives, and in the qualification of electors, it seems 
to he admitted on all hands that some remedy must 
be found for the abuses which prevail in the mode 
of conducting Parliamentary business ; and this 
would be equally necessary if the Reform of the Re- 
presentation were already perfected. 

The House of Lords last Session justly gained 
great credit by adopting a completely new method ol 
dealing with Private Bills ; and, although this is very 
far from being the most effectual remedy for tlie evil, 
the adoption of it was certainly as great a step to- 
wards such a remedy as could he made by either 
House singly, without an Act of Parliament. That 
the late House of Commons did not adopt a similar 
measure, created considerable disappointment at the 
time ;*»but it may he hoped that this delay has only 
been occasioned by the desiro of making the reform 
so universally called for, more searching. To sup- 
pose that the new Parliament can neglect this duty, 
would be unjustly, and at any rate prematurely, to 
reflect upon its character. 



SPEECH. 


My Lords, 

I rise, pursuant to the notice which I have given, 
to call the attention of your Lordships to what must 
bo regarded as of paramount importance ; I mean, 
the state of business in this House, and, as connected 
with it, the state of business also in the other House 
of Parliament, to which the mischiefs so justly com- 
plained of are chiefly, though I will not say entirely, 
owing. We have been sitting between four and five 
months, and we have done little or nothing. We 
have passed one Bill which at first gave rise to some 
discussion on one or two particular points, but, in 
the shape in which it. has now passed, it is identically 
the same that was adopted by a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House two years ago. That Bill was this 
year moved by the Master of the Bolls. It was 
found that four or five alterations had been made in 
the measure of 1835. I took occasion to express 
my doubts as to some of those alterations, and my de- 
cided objection to others. The alterations have been, 
one after another, abandoned, and the Bill left the 
House, in all its provisions identically the same with 
the measure which left the Committee two years ago, 
having then come up from the House of Commons, 
I cannot, then, congratulate your Lordships on hav- 
ing done much in passing that Bill. Then, there is 
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another — the Municipal Corporation Bill — a mea- 
sure of great importance, no doubt, hut one that un- 
derwent, last Session, very severe scrutiny in a Com- 
mittee of your Lordships, and it might as well have 
passed last year. But, with the exception of these 
two Bills, has any one thing been done this Session, 
to the fifth month of which we are now arrived? 
There is, in fact, absolutely nothing, with the excep- 
tion, indeed, of your agreeing to the resolutions 
against the province of Canada. Upon those reso- 
lutions your Lordships unanimously concurred with 
the other House. As Bayes says, in the ‘ Rehearsal,’ 
“ When they do agree, their agreement is wonder- 
ful.” Upon those resolutions, and the unhappy pro- 
ceedings of this House respecting them, I have often 
before stated my opinion, and to repeat it now w r ould 
he unavailing. This, then, is all we have done ; and 
any other Bills submitted to your consideration must 
be brought forward at so late a period, that it will 
be almost impossible to give them any kind of atten- 
tion. The case is precisely the same as it was in the 
Session of 1 83,5. Nothing is done in the beginning 
of the Session ; indeed, hardly any thing until the 
month of July, when the whole of the business is 
thrown upon us -, and that is crowded into three or 
tour weeks, which, to be fairly done, — to be efficient- 
ly accomplished, after being deliberately considered, 
— ought to be spread over the whole of the seven 
months. 

In 1835, I felt it my duty to complain of, and 
openly to lament and to blame, the course pursued 
by the majority of your Lordships ; but I should be 
wanting in common candour if I wm*e, during the 
present Session, to state that, except as regards one 
measure, of great importance (the Irish Corporation 
Bill), the blame rested with the majority of your 
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Lordships. I must, indeed, at the same time con- 
fess, that I look with fear and trembling to the course 
which you may he induced to pursue with some of 
those measures which remain to be brought before 
ycrti ; but I should be guilty of a gross breach of 
candour if I was not at once to admit, that if your 
Lordships were to take the course which it is gene- 
rally understood you intend to take, — if you postpone 
your decision upon the measures which may come 
from the House of Commons in the course of the 
next six weeks or two months, — I should be doing 
injustice to your Lordships, if I did not at once 
admit, that the fault is not at your doors, but at the 
doors of others. I can understand the doctrine of 
those who say that it would be better to have a con- 
stitution differently moulded ; — they may be wrong, 
yet they hold that opinion consistently. They say, 
“ Let us have no more of the House of Lords and 
that I can understand, though I may not be able to 
concur with them. I can understand too, though 
not so clearly, because it has never been stated so 
distinctly, the proposition of those who say, “ The 
House of Lords, as now constituted, is ill adapted 
to exercise legislative functions ; and, therefore, its 
construction should be reformed.” They may hold 
that doctrine erroneously, but they hold it consist- 
ently, compared with those who say, there ought to 
he a House of Lords, — who are satisfied with the 
present constitution of this House j who hold that a 
second House of Parliament to revise the proceed- 
ings of the Commons, and to originate measures of 
its own, is a necessary part of the Constitution, or, 
if not absolutely necessary, is at least highly expedient,. 
— and who, nevertheless, maintaining this doctrine, 
and resting their faith on it, take such precautions 
as make it absolutely — I was going to say physically 
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— impossible that this second House of Parliament 
should exercise any of those functions which they 
say are so essential, and which, at all events, are, 
under the existing Constitution, its just and lawful 
attributes — to crowd into three or four weeks the 
measures which ought to take three or four months 
at least, in order that they may have a chance of 
being well understood and fairly discussed, and safely 
passed into laws, by the machinery of that Constitu- 
tion which those persons defend, and will not have 
changed — this conduct of theirs is utterly and hope- 
lessly inconsistent. 

Having said so much of the mischief, I would now 
entreat your Lordships to look at what may be con- 
sidered as the source from which it arises ; and, 
neither in what I have said, nor in what I am about 
to state, do 1 take upon myself to throw blame upon 
any quarter whatever. I have no right, — and far be 
it from me to wish 1 had a right, — to attribute this 
delay to the proceedings of the other co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature, for which, as representing 
the people of this country, I do, and ever shall, en- 
tertain the most profound respect — a respect which, 
I trust, is shared with the large majority of those 
whom I have the honour to address. Nor do I wish 
to cast blame on the conduct of any individual Mem- 
bers, and I will resort to no irregular information. 
The only means I have of scrutinizing the proceed- 
ings of that. House, are those of which they have 
themselves put us in possession, namely, their printed 
and published votes. I ascribe no blame whatever 
to my noble Friend near me, at the head of his Ma- 
jesty's Government. I may regret, perhaps, that the 
Ministers have not introduced some of their Bills 
into your Lordships’ House. No doubt they had 
sufficient reasons for not doing so 5 and, therefore,— 
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although it is impossible not to regret that those Bills 
which might just as well have been brought into a 
House that had nothing to do as into a House which 
had far too much, — I presume not to blame any one, 
of to impute any motives ; but, without attempting 
to assign reasons of a party or personal kind, I think 
I have a right to state what appear to me to be one 
or two of the prevailing causes of that obstruction to 
the public business which all persons in both Houses 
of Parliament agree in complaining of. 

Now, one cause may be, the privileges of the other 
House of Parliament, in respect of money Bills and 
money clauses. Those privileges prevent the intro- 
duction into your Lordships’ House of many mea- 
sures, which are either money Bills, or are mixed up 
with money clauses ; and of the operation of these 
exclusive privileges of the other House we had some 
experience in the Dublin Police Bill, a few nights 
ago. The consequence is, that a vast proportion of 
Bills is admitted not to be within the original juris- 
diction of this House, and only receivable here after 
passing the other House of Parliament. At one time 
it Was supposed that these privileges extended much 
further, and that no Bill in which penalties were 
introduced could originate in this House. The 
inconvenience was long submitted . to ; but the mis- 
chief we are now complaining of, — viz. the postpone- 
ment of the business of the House during the first 
months of the Session, — was so much felt, that it was 
found necessary to bring the subject forward in the 
other House, and my Right Honourable Friend the 
Member for Montgomeryshire, * in concurrence with 
the then Speaker, t carried resolutions which enabled 
you to originate in this House Bills with penalties. 


Mr Wynne. 


. + Lord Canterbury. 
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Now that relaxation of the Commons’ privileges 
might be extended a good deal further, without, in 
any way, interfering with what is most justly regarded 
as the exclusive right of the Commons, viz., that of 
levying taxes upon the people, and appropriating 
their produce. Without infringing upon that un- 
doubted privilege, 1 cannot help thinking that some 
further relaxation might be made in parliamentary 
practice, which would be attended with the best con- 
sequences to the public business, — would tend to 
the improvement of legislation, as well as the conve- 
nience of Members in both Houses of Parliament, 
and would, especially, spread the business of this 
House more equally over the Session. 

There is a second cause of obstruction, to which, 
however, I shall only advert, because it unquestion- 
ably is the right of parties to exercise their own 
discretion, in which House they shall choose to pre- 
sent tlicir Bills, and this cannot be made matter of 
regulation, either as to public or to private Bills. I 
must say, however, that the ’’general and the just 
complaint of the whole Government business being 
postponed to the end of the Session leads to the 
expression of a desire that the Government should 
begin earlier, and begin in this House, whatever 
measui'es can be introduced here. My observation 
is not directed against the present Government or 
the last, — against this Parliament or the preceding 
one j the system is in fault, and individuals ought 
not to bear the blame. 

But there is a subject which I consider far more 
important than all these, an evil for which it is not 
impossible to provide a remedy. I allude to the man- 
ner of conducting the Private business of Parliament* 
the mass of which is enormous, and perhaps has beep 
increasing of late years (although certainly not so 
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much as is by some supposed). There can be no 
doubt that this is a very great burden to both Houses 
of Parliament, and a serious obstruction to legisla- 
tion on public measures. Beside occasioning this 
’ obstruction to public business, the course of proceed- 
ing is such as to transact the private business in the 
least satisfactory way ; it is not only not reasonably 
well done, but it could hardly he worse done. As 
to its obstructing the public business, only see how 
it works. The Members are occupied the whole 
morning in attending to private Bills. When, in 
your Lordships’ House, ten or twelve committees are 
sitting ; and, in the other House, from twenty to 
thirty, at one and the same time ; — when Members 
are obliged to attend those committees from the mid- 
dle of the day to the sitting of the House ; — when 
many of them are harassed, even before their attend- 
ance begins, by private communications with the 
parties interested, — in many cases with their consti- 
tuents, — even if they have no private business of their 
own, no domestic concerns to occupy them ; — their 
whole mornings are thus engrossed. And, after the 
labour of the day, consider what the state of Mem- 
bers of the other House must he, when five o’clock 
comes, — how ill calculated they are to continue their 
attendance, — and you will allow that nothing can he 
more likely than the want of Members enough to 
make a House, or to keep it together. It is not to 
be wondered at, if the result should be that the House 
does not sit at all for one or two days during each 
week ; and. that, during dhe or two other days, after 
sitting for an hour or two, they are counted out j and 
that it is. always found more expedient to adjourn at 
a certain hour than to go on, although there are thirty 
or forty orders, and seventy or eighty notices, which 
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crowd tho books. Of the amount of business begun 
in that House, your Lordships may satisfy yourselves 
by looking to its records. On the first night of the 
present Session, seventy-one notices were given, upon 
subjects, from the most important to what — I will 
not say — were the most trifling that could be enter- 
tained j for no matter can be trifling wfliich is the 
subject of a parliamentary notice. But that number 
of notices was given ; some of them upon subjects of 
• the highest importance to the interests of the nation 
and of mankind ; others, certainly, of lesser mo- 
ment ; — and those seventy-one were increased to 
one hundred in the first week of the House’s sitting. 
Of these matters, if I might venture to speak, I 
should say a very moderate per centage only has 
been disposed of, although they have all been four 
or five months on the books. Nay, a very mode- 
rate per centage of them has ever gone beyond the 
embryo state of notices ; the great bulk, continuing 
in the first stage of their existence, are mere notices 
still. 

Oppressed, then, as the other House is with this 
heavy load of business, and incapable, — I will not 
say of expediting it — I will not say of getting through 
it, — but incapable of making even a serious impres- 
sion on it, as your Lordships would be if you had as 
much to do, and as many Private Bills to expedite 
at the same time, let us see how the private business 
fares. Its amount is very large, and its importance, 
although not so paramount as that of the public 
business, is yet very great? Parliament, in a Session, 
deals with a greater amount of property, and disposes 
of a greater number of questions affecting the inte- 
rests of individuals, than all the Courts of Law and 
Equity, in a year. I find that, in the course of the 
last five years, exclusive of the present Session, the 
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average number of Local and Private Acts was 16 1 
each year ; there having been not less than 191 
passed during the last of those years. In former 
years there were more. Thus, in the year 18£5 
‘there were £8£ ; and, in the year after, when the 
delusion of joint-stock companies was at an end, 
there were upwards of £00 Private Bills. Going 
back to the Sessions at the close of the war, in that 
of 181£-13, the number was £95 ; in 1813-14, it 
amounted to £98 ; going still further back, I find 
the number, in the Session of 1791-£, to be 150, 
and in 1792-3, it advanced to £10. I have a list of 
fourteen towns which, during the last twelve years, 
have each obtained three Local Acts ; a list of six, 
which have each required five for their government, 
during the same period ; and of three, which have 
had seven ; Bristol and Westminster have had eight ; 
Birmingham and Dublin, ten ; Southwark has had 
twelve ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, twenty each j and 
one, Liverpool, no less than twenty-three j and, 
during that period of twelve years, there have been 
no less than £78 Bills, making local regulations for 
only forty-five towns. The number of folio pages 
devoted to tills branch of legislation — to Private Acts 
passed within the last Session — was upwards of 9000. 
During the last six years and a half, since the acces- 
sion of his present Majesty, there are nearer £4,000 
than £3,000 folio pages added to the Statute Book 
by the Private Bill legislation. 

I have stated the number of Acts passed in the 
last twelve years for some of the great towns. This 
species of legislation, however, is not confined to 
towns ; separate parishes have their numerous Acts 
also. In Marylebone alone, since the year 1795, the 
local legislation fills a volume containing 480 pages; 
being much greater, I will not say, than the Code of 
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Napoleon, but certainly than the Code Civile. Now 
each of those numberless Acts, I beg your Lordships 
to recollect, has the effect of suspending, changing, 
or reversing the law of the land, in particular cases, 
and wholly interrupting the exercise of the most im- 
portant private rights ; altering the law under which 
men have made their contracts, held their property, 
settled their affairs, and under the shelter of which 
they supposed themselves safe ; giving rights which 
the law repudiated, powers which the law abhorred ; 
authorising some men to do what the law prohibited 
to all, and sanctioning that as lawful which the ge- 
neral law of the land denounced, forbade, compensat- 
ed, punished. That such legislative operations as 
these should be performed in haste, without the cau- 
tion and the circumspection which their transcendent 
nature demands — that the rights of parties should be 
violated by special enactments contrary to the general 
law of the land, without the fullest notice, the amplest 
opportunity of resistance, — without throwing wide 
open the doors of Parliament to all whose interests 
might by possibility be affected, is utterly inconceiv- 
able, and would be intolerable if it came to pass. 
31 ut it is not enough that notice should be given, and 
the doors flung open tp all parties, nor even that 
those parties should enter in and attend the proceed- 
ings ; it is absolutely necessary, if the most flagrant 
injustice and oppression arc to be avoided, that they 
should be fully heard, and patiently listened to,. — 
that the ; court should not proceed a step without 
hearing them ; and that when it does come to a de- 
cision, none should presume to take a part in the de- 
termination but those who have listened to the whole 
matter upon which they are judging. In a court of 
law, where the question is of fact merely, or of apply- 
ing the known and existing law to the particular case. 
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what should we say if we were told that a judge who 
had not heard the evidence, or the argument, had pro- 
nounced a decision affecting any party to the amount 
of the fraction of a farthing, while those who had 
lieard the cause abstained from taking any part in 
the decision ? I put it to any man, lawyer or lay- 
man, whether such a statement would not instantly 
he rejected as inconceivable ? I grieve, however, 
to say, that as what seems impossible sometimes tunis 
out to be true, so what would be regarded as incon- 
ceivable in an ordinary judicial proceeding, has con- 
stantly come to pass in the exercise of high legisla- 
tive functions in both Houses of Parliament. I seek 
not to cast blame on any individuals ; it is the sys- 
tem of which I complain, — the practice which by 
long usage has grown up and become inveterate. 
With regard to Members of the House of Commons, 
the case is, indeed, different from ours. Men act 
there under the influence, not merely of the impor- 
tunity of friends, which may be resisted, but the im- 
portunity of constituents, which cannot be so easily 
disregarded. 

I know not whether, strictly speaking, the con- 
stituents have not, as some authorities maintain, a 
claim on their representatives, for assistance in passing 
or opposing Local Acts. If I were asked by any 
particular class of individuals to support a particular 
measure in this House, I have it in my power at 
once to reply, that I am here in my individual capa- 
city, and represent no one ; but a man’s constituents 
may, for any thing I know, have a right to say, — 
“ You are the representative of our interests, and be- 
long to. a House which consists of all interests acting 
by deputy.” It is true that an individual, elected a 
Member of Parliament, ought to consider himself 
the representative, not of his constituents, hut of the 
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Napoleon, but certainly than the Code Civile. Now 
each of those numberless Acts, I beg your Lordships 
to recollect, has the effect of suspending, changing, 
or reversing the law of the land, in particular cases, 
and wholly interrupting the exercise of the most im- 
portant private rights ; altering the law under which 
men have made their contracts, held their property, 
settled their affairs, and under the shelter of which 
they supposed themselves safe ; giving rights which 
the law repudiated, powers which the law abhorred ; 
authorising some men to do what the law prohibited 
to all, and sanctioning that as lawful which the ge- 
neral law of the land denounced, forbade, compensat- 
ed, punished. That such legislative operations as 
these should be performed in haste, without the cau- 
tion and the circumspection which their transcendent 
nature demands — that the rights of parties should be 
violated by special enactments contrary to the general 
law of the land, without the fullest notice, the amplest 
opportunity of resistance, — without throwing wide 
open the doors of Parliament to all whose interests 
might by possibility be affected, is utterly inconceiv- 
able, and would be intolerable if it came to pass. 
But it is not enough that notice should be given, and 
the doors flung open tp all parties, nor even that 
those parties should enter in and attend the proceed- 
ings; it is absolutely necessary, if the most flagrant 
injustice and oppression are to be avoided, that they 
should be fully heard, and patiently listened to, — 
that the court should not proceed a step without 
hearing them ; and that when it does come to a de- 
cision, none should presume to take a part in the de- 
termination but those who have listened to the whole 
matter upon which they are judging. In a court of 
law, where the question is of fact merely, or of apply- 
ing the known and existing law to the particular case, 
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wliat should we say if we were told that a judge who 
had not heard the evidence, or the argument, had pro- 
nounced a decision affecting any party to the amount 
of the fraction of a farthing, while those who had 
'heard the cause abstained from taking any part in 
the decision ? I put it to any man, lawyer or lay- 
man, whether such a statement would not instantly 
he rejected as inconceivable ? I grieve, however, 
to say, that as what seems impossible sometimes turns 
out to be true, so what would he regarded as incon- 
ceivable in an ordinary judicial proceeding, has con- 
stantly come to pass in the exercise of high legisla- 
tive functions in both Houses of Parliament. I seek 
not to cast blame on any individuals ; it is the sys- 
tem of which I complain, — the practice which by 
long usage has grown up and become inveterate. 
With regard to Members of the House of Commons, 
the case is, indeed, different from ours. Men act 
there under the influence, not merely of the impor- 
tunity of friends, which may be resisted, but the im- 
portunity of constituents, which cannot be so easily 
disregarded. 

I know not whether, strictly speaking, the con- 
stituents have not, as some authorities maintain, a 
claim on their representatives for assistance in passing 
or opposing Local Acts. If I were asked by any 
particular class of individuals to support a particular 
measure in this House, I have it in my power at 
once to reply, that I am here in my individual capa- 
city, and represent no one ; but a man’s constituents 
may, for any thing I know, have a right to say, — 
“ You are the representative of our interests, and be- 
long to a House which consists of all interests acting 
by deputy.” It is true that an individual, elected a 
Member of Parliament, ought to consider himself 
the representative, not of his constituents, but pf the 
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community at large. It certainly is his duty to con- 
sult the interests of the country as a whole. But it 
may also be alleged that his constituents, in so far as 
their local concerns are affected, have a peculiar claim 
on him, and are to be represented by his voice as if 
they were themselves present. Be this, however, as 
it may, we are to see how the House of Commons 
proceeds in discharging this branch of its duties. 

The attendance of the members on railway com- 
mittees is, by a late standing order, recorded in the 
votes ; and I find from that record of their proceed- 
ings, which I hold in my hand, that the attendance 
on one Bill which I will not name, or refer to further 
than to say that it has been before the House this Ses- 
sion, was as follows : — At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee there were present forty-eight members, then 
forty, then forty-four, then forty-two, and then forty. I 
will suppose that every one person who was entered as 
nominally attending, did attend the whole time ; but 
it is possible that only five or six out of the forty gave 
a continued attendance, and that the rest came oc- 
casionally, and went. The average attendance for the 
first six days was forty-three ; but the committee did 
not rest on the seventh day ; on the contrary, there 
was an unusual attendance ; it looked as if they were 
disposed to work double tides. Suddenly, the num- 
ber who appeared rose from forty to seventy-one. 
One naturally asks, what could be the meaning of 
so sudden an increase ? How was it that, there hav- 
ing been only about forty during the first six days, 
on the seventh day there should be ah influx of thirty 
additional members ? The riddle is soon solved by 
what followed : there was a vote, and on that vote I 
find that sixty-five divided. So that, though there 
were never more than forty-two or forty-three pre- 
sent during the hearing of the business, while the 
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counsel delivered their speeches and the witnesses 
were examined, yet the question coming before tho 
committee for decision, it was determined by the 
votes of sixty-five individuals ! Some who thus divi- 
ded had never attended till the sixth day, and there 
were several who attended for the first time on the 
day of the division. This course of proceeding is not 
confined to the case of which I have been speaking ; it 
is of ordinary occurrence. I will give another instance 
still more remarkable. In the case to which I am 
about to advert, the committee sat for fourteen days. 
In the course of the eleventh and three subsequent 
days, there w r ere six divisions ; out of these six, three 
were equally balanced, and the matter was decided 
by the casting vote of the chairman. On the other 
three divisions there never was a greater majority 
than one ; the numbers were seven to six, or six to 
five ; so that the going out of a member who had 
been present, or the coming in of a member who 
had not been there before — and who, consequently, 
could not have heard a syllable of the evidence or 
argument — governed the decision. For the first ten 
days that the committee sat, the numbers who at- 
tended ran thus : — In the beginning there were seven- 
teen, then thirteen, then seventeen, then eighteen $ 
then, when they had got into about the thick of the 
business, the numbers dropped down to ten ; the 
next day they were seven ; then they began to rise 
again, and your Lordships will possibly suspect the 
reason of this rise. From seven they mounted to 
sixteen, from sixteen to twenty-four, from twenty- 
four to twenty-six, from twenty-six to twenty-eight, 
thus rapidly reaching that number of twenty-eight on 
the eleventh day. This is accounted for by a division 
taking place on that day. Now r , seven of those who di- 
vided could not be found amongst the twenty-eight who 
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had given their attendance ; they were seen on that 
occasion, but they never had been seen or heard of 
before. The subjects to which this committee devo- 
ted its attention were of a peculiar description, and 
most remarkably precise was it in the results to 
which it arrived. One of the questions to he answer- 
ed being the number of passengers that would he 
conveyed daily on that line of road, I find them esti- 
mated at 5 13 and 7-8ths of a passenger ! Such at least 
is the result of dividing the sum which the committee 
found, and to this exact result did those come who 
had been absent all the while ! The parties were 
also fractionally accurate as to the income to be di- 
vided between the shareholders, which was stated to 
be £31,7.51, 18s. 4d. The committee reported that 
“ the line and its branches, in an engineering point 
of view, were peculiarly fitting for their purpose ; 
that the gradients and curves were favourable ; that 
the steepest gradient was 1 in 300, and that extended 
over a mile and a quarter,” &c. Why, to learn this 
language, it was necessary to attend for two or three 
days together on the committee. 

Hut see the kind of proposition to which the ab- 
sentees gave their willing assent ! They declared 
by their votes, that the smallest radius of curvature 
was one mile, and that such was the curvature as 
the line approached a certain place mentioned. Yet 
such conclusions were arrived at, notwiths tanding 
they were each day bitterly contested, and although 
the evidence was of the most conflicting kind. A 
committee sat fifty-five days last Session on a bill, 
which, having been then thrown out, was again in- 
troduced this year, and the committee sat for thirty- 
five days, making in the whole ninety days. The 
attendance in this instance has varied exceedingly. 
At first the numbers were twenty-four, then fourteen. 
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then twelve, then ten ; they then got up to twenty- 
six ; and, on the twenty-eighth day, they rose from 
twenty-six to fifty-three, when, as all who are versed 
in such mysteries might expect, of course a division 
took place, and forty-six voted. What ensued ? It 
might he fancied that the members were exhausted 
with the fatigue they had undergone in that divi- 
sion ; for next day the attendance was only twenty- 
seven. The day after, however, it rose to forty- 
three ; and on that day there were tlu'ce divisions. 
Once more the numbers fell, and there were but 
twenty-two present ; on the last day of all, however, 
there were forty-three, and the final decision was 
come to, in which of course, many were present who 
had heard nothing ; one, indeed, who could not have 
heard any thing, or been in the room, for he was only 
elected a Member to serve in Parliament the day 
before, and after the committee had been sitting for 
six or seven weeks. These things, be it remembered, 
are done, and habitually done, without any one feel- 
ing at all ashamed of them, — done, not in the dark, 
or by stealth and connivance, but openly, notoriously, 
and avowedly. They are parts of the system — a 
system long established ; they are an inveterate and 
general practice ; and my complaint is directed 
against that system and that practice, not against the 
individuals who conform to it, as others have long 
done before them. You do the same thing in this 
House, without constituents to instruct or importune 
you. I recollect a complaint which was made by a 
noble Baron* two years ago. He stated, — nor did 
any one deny it, — that twelve noble Lords had come 
down and divided upon a Bill which was severely 
contested, and without having heard any part of the 
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case on cither side, the day of the decision being the 
first day of their attendance. 

I am aware that your Lordships may say, — as 
was, indeed, then said, — that those noble Lords 
might have read the minutes. But need I remind 
you of the wide difference between reading a witness’s 
evidence and hearing him give it, and seeing his 
demeanour under examination, to say nothing of the 
arguments upon the case, not a tittle of which is to 
be found in the minutes ? 

There may be various opinions upon the character 
and the extent of this mischief ; men may differ in 
their judgment how far those act discreetly or cor- 
rectly who make themselves parties to such proceed- 
ings j a like difference of opinion may prevail as to 
the fit remedy for the evil ; and we may not even be 
agreed how far any remedy can be effectual. But 
there is one thing upon which, I will venture to say, 
there can be no difference of opinion at all, either 
within the walls of Parliament or without — either 
among the people at large, or among those who take 
a part in such transactions — no difference, I will 
assert, even among the members of that body which 
alone can be supposed to profit by the system, as it 
now exists and is administered, — I mean the profes- 
sion I have the honour of belonging to. Through- 
out the whole country not the shadow of a shade of 
difference of opinion will be found upon the merits 
of that system ; but all men, of all descriptions, will 
join with one voice, — and a loud voice it must soon 
become,— in reprobating and condemning the system, 
and in strenuously and imperatively demanding a 
change. How the pi-oposition for getting rid of the 
evil may be shaped, is a more difficult question. 

Lord Melbourne. — Hear, hear ! 

Lord Brougham.— I grant it. But this is not. 
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God knows, the only evil which it is easier, by a 
thousand times, to point out and complain of, than 
to cure ! If that truism, to which my noble Friend 
so readily assents, were a sufficient reason for not 
‘seeking a remedy, where would be all the improve- 
ments that, in so many other matters, we have 
attempted, — aye, and I may add, successfully accom- 
plished? It is our duty to make the attempt, and 
only to cease seeking for' a cure, when we find that, 
after all our efforts, the mischief is remediless. What 
I wish to press upon your Lordships is, the neces- 
sity of instituting an inquiry, in order to ascertain 
whether the evil is past a cure or not. If the result 
of the investigation should he that no remedy can be 
found, we must be content, of necessity, with things 
as they arc ; but do not let your Lordships he thus 
content by choice, and abandon all chance of, by ob- 
structing all attempts at, improvement. For myself, 
I must say, that. I do not think the case hopeless. I 
have considered various plans ; and, though I will 
not go so far as to assert that any one of them ought, 
without further examination, to be adopted, or even 
that a combination of the whole would safely and unob- 
jeetionably effect the important, object, which we have 
in view, I will, nevertheless, state one or two of them, 
for the consideration of the House. 

In my opinion, some regulation is extremely de- 
sirable in both Houses of Parliament, for limiting 
the time of year in which private business is to be 
transacted. I would specify the period, and not 
allow it to be so extended as at present. I know that 
there are certain interests which would not be much 
benefited in this way,— certain interests for whose 
advancement it is better that the private business 
should be spread over a period of five or six months ; 
but.my belief is, that it would be, in itself, a great 
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improvement, should we go no further than to con- 
fine the private business to a short specified period, 
and let it he understood that, after such a date, — 
allowing, say, four or six weeks, — private business 
should cease. But then that must be coupled with a 
cessation of other business, except such as is most 
urgent, during the time, and that involves what I 
know many of the Members of both Houses are 
averse to, namely, a compulsory attendance to private 
business, as there is in the other House of Parliament 
to election committees. This proposition might he 
carried into effect, if we met at a reasonable time of 
the year, — if we did not persist in turning winter 
into summer, as well as night into day, — if, instead 
of meeting in the beginning of February, we chose 
to meet in the beginning of November, laying our 
account with being released in the month of May or 
the beginning of June. We might find, after the bad 
habits of late years, such an arrangement inconve- 
nient at first ; but my belief is, that, in a few Sessions, 
we should marvel that wc had so long deferred a 
course so easy and so advantageous. At all events, 
to meet earlier, to devote the first part of the Session 
to private business, and so to get the remainder of the 
Session for public business, would be, in my opinion, 
a great, benefit. 

An arrangement for getting rid of the private 
business in the morning is objected to by some, on 
the ground that such a plan would exclude profes- 
sional ifien. My experience does not lead me to 
that conclusion. I find that sitting in the evening 
does not preclude the attendance of those professional 
men who have professional business in the evening. 
In former times, as when Parliament sat at ten 
o’clock, and even earlier, in the morning, they had 
as many lawyers, and judges, and mercantile men; 
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giving their attendance as of late years. My belief 
is, that, if the House of Commons sat in the course 
of the day instead of in the night — (the impossibi- 
lity of sitting both day and night has made it ncees- 
'sary for them to adjourn almost every night at 
twelve o’clock) — if the private business were first 
disposed of, and they then undertook the public 
business, that would be found a much more conve- 
nient arrangement than the present. 

I know that it may be said, this plan is merely 
speculative, and that we cannot hope to accommo- 
date the established habits of life to such a change 
in the practice of Parliament. I am willing to admit 
that, as this question does not materially affect the 
motion with which I intend to conclude, it becomes 
me not now to waste your Lordship’s time by a mi- 
nute discussion of its merits ; but I will take the 
liberty of asking, in reference to the mode of con- 
ducting private business in both Houses, and the 
most crying of its evils, can there be any objection 
to laying the axe to the root of the tree ? Is there 
any objection to taking such measures as shall pre- 
vent the expense and the endless delays of Commit- 
tees, and shall, at any rate, preclude the possibility 
of persons voting upon the most important questions 
without having heard a word of the case till the mo- 
ment of deciding it? It may bo said, that the 
standing orders respecting Bills could be so enforced 
or so altered as to apply a remedy ; and this I have 
heard ever since I had a seat in Parliament. Much, 
too, has been done in modifying those orders ; and 
all the while, the mischief has gone on rather in- 
creasing than diminishing. I think an inquiry will 
show the necessity of some legislative provision. 

Some have proposed that commissions should be 
sent to the places for which bills are introduced, in- 
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stead of bringing up the parties and their witnesses 
to London, from all parts of the country. Why not 
let each House have its commission, it has been said, 
or both Houses join in having one, which shall ex- 
amine surveyors, engineers, and other, persons, on 
the spot ; hear the parties or their counsel and 
agents, and report the facts of the case, in the man- 
ner of a special verdict ; their report being conclu- 
sive of those facts, and the two Houses proceeding 
to legislate upon this finding ? It is further said, 
that the evidence, as well as the conclusions, should 
be reported, and then it will be competent for the 
House — if not satisfied with those conclusions — to 
proceed and satisfy themselves. The consequence 
of this arrangement would be a second examination 
by the two Houses, because one party or the other 
would always object to the Report, j and thus the 
examination by the commission would be only so 
much additional expense and delay. If, again, the 
Houses are to be concluded by the finding of the 
commissioners, this is a delegation to them which 
can only be justified by such a choice in each case 
as shall make each commission deserve the entire 
confidence of Parliament. To this, great objections 
may be urged j and, as I consider the plan very in- 
efficacious, I will not now stop to discuss them. 

Rut what objection can there be to the appointment 
of a certain number, as a small committee of either 
House,-— say nine, or rather seven or five, — to sit de 
die in'diem, and no person be allowed to absent 
himself from any sitting, any more than members are 
permitted to absent themselves from election com- 
mittees $ that no vote shall be taken without the pre- 
sence of those w ho have heard the evidence ; and 
that no person shall be allowed to vote by whom all 
the evidence and arguments have not been heard ? 
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In some of the committees to which I have already 
adverted, there were members who appear to have 
the gift of ubiquity ; for, according to the entries in 
the votes, they were attending three or four com- 
■ mittees, all sitting on the same day and at the same 
time. The non-attendance of members when they 
should be there, at the hearing, and their attendance 
at the voting, when they ought not to be present, is 
not the only evil now justly complained of. It is said 
that these committees come to conflicting decisions. 
The self-same point is sometimes decided opposite 
ways by different committees ; and occasionally these 
conflicting decisions are come to by the same com- 
mittee, composed of nearly the same individuals, the 
variance being the result of one or two members 
going out or coming in at the critical moment of the 
vote. Thus, in one of the cases to which I have 
already referred, on the Monday a resolution was 
passed by a very narrow majority, that certain evi- 
dence tendered should be rejected, and that it was, 
in the committee’s opinion, sufficiently proved that 
the statements of the preamble were unfounded. On 
the Tuesday, however, some one had gone out and 
some one had come in ; another resolution was then 
come to, not quite to be reconciled with the former ; 
namely, that the evidence should be received, and 
upon its being examined, the committee now held 
that the preamble was proved, and reported in favour 
of the Bill. Such things certainly lead to a suspicion 
that committees are governed by the balance of in- 
terests. But be this as it may, it appears that if it 
were no more than to secure an uniformity of deci- 
sion on questions of law and of practice, a selection 
should be made from among the Members of the 
House, or that it may be found expedient to obtain 
the aid of skilful individuals out of the House. 
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I cannot help here adverting to a measure framed 
by a committee of tljis House, and adopted by your 
Lordships, about three years hack, upon principles 
of the soundest kind. A Bill having come from the 
other House, dealing with corruption in boroughs, 
that Bill was found exceedingly unsatisfactory, though 
there was the greatest inclination to support it. A 
suggestion was, therefore, made by the noble Duke 
on the benches opposite,* who did me the honour to 
ask my assistance in working it ; and the proposi- 
tion was held to he of so much importance that it 
was considered proper to refer the Bill to a select 
committee. In the committee the matter was fully 
discussed ; and the result was, that many clauses 
were thrown out, and many were introduced, and 
the Bill was so essentially altered that it could not 
he considered the same measure. The Bill having 
returned to the Commons, they came to the conclu- 
sion that it would he better to reject the amend- 
ments, because the effect of adopting them would he 
almost the same as if the House were to pass a Bill 
by a single vote ; and this Bill, as altered, was too 
important a measure to be passed by the House of 
Commons without receiving, in the accustomed 
stages, the fullest consideration. It may therefore 
be said — not that the principle was negatived — but 
rather that the consideration of it was postponed. 
Now, what was the measure ? It proposed one of 
the widest departures from ordinary rules, — one of 
the most uncpiestionable invasions of the privileges 
of Parliament I ever recollect, I will not say being 
earned, but propounded. It went to this: it ap- 
pointed a tribunal, consisting of a judge and jury, 
the jury being selected from members of both Houses 


* Duke of Wellington, 
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of Parliament. It proposed to take seven members 
of the House of Commons, and five of the House of 
Lords, who were to sit with the assistance and under 
the direction of one of the Judges, not being a mem- 
ber of either House of Parliament ; there was to be 
given a power of appeal to the other Judges on ques- 
tions of law ; that jury, so composed of Members of 
both Houses, was to find, as it were, a special ver- 
dict on the facts of the case ; that verdict, being so 
returned to both Houses of Parliament, was to con- 
clude them, not as to any Rill or measure, but as ^o 
the facts only; and they were to proceed to legislate, 
if they chose, oil the facts found by that special ver- 
dict. Why not adopt this plan as to private Rills ? 
Only see the advantage of this : — Here is one pro- 
ceeding instead of two. Instead of both Houses 
sitting day by day, and from month to month, there 
would be one jury composed always of the same per- 
sons, who would sit de. die in diem, and thus would 
be saved to the parties the delay, the expense, and 
the vexation which, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, accompanies private Rills. 

Y arious other plans have been suggested, on which 
1 shall not dwell. Among these is one for withdraw- 
ing altogether these cases from the jurisdiction of both 
Houses of Parliament, and sending them before some 
other tribunal — the most effectual plan of all. There 
arc many objections to such a plan ; and I will admit 
that it is only to be thought of as a last resource, and 
when all other expedients are found to fail. Rut. we 
have already made the experiment of transferring one 
branch of private legislation to a judicial tribunal. 
The Rill of 183.5, respecting patents, has been found 
fully to .answer. It vests in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council the granting of extensions of 
patents beyond the stated period of fourteen years, a 
von. iv. n 
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power which could formerly only be exercised by the 
Legislature. Thus^too, in the Bill for constituting 
the Judicial Committee, as originally framed, a 
similar transfer was made of all divorce Bills from 
Parliament to the Privy Council ; and although, in 
deference to the suggestion of my noble friend near 
me, I withdrew that provision, it appeared to meet 
with no serious objection from your Lordships, and 
was stated only to be postponed, not abandoned. I 
admit, however, that we are bound first of all to see 
wjiat can be done by Parliament itself j and there- 
fore 1 trust all will allow that it is the imperative 
duty of the House to seek for a remedy as speedily 
as possible to the existing evils. I trust that the 
subject, having been thus brought forward, the 
House will not allow it to be put aside, either from 
negligence or from despairing of a cure. I am per- 
suaded that if the Committee be granted it will be 
able to devise something upon the principles of one 
or other of the plans which 1 have described. .That 
these will afford the desired remedy, I have little 
doubt ; that they will greatly mitigate, if not re- 
move, the evil, I do not say 1 have a sanguine hope, 
but a confident expectation. I move your Lordships, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to enquire 
and consider of the state of the business before this 
House of Parliament, and the mode of proceeding 
thereon. 

The motion was agreed to, afld a Committee 
appointed, which, after sitting for some weeks, made 
the following Report: — The House adopted the 
resolutions proposed ; and they now form the rules 
which are to govern for the future the conduct of 
Private Business. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


By the Loros Committees appointed a Select Committee 
to enquire and consider of the State of the Business of 
this House , and the mode of proceeding thereon ; and to 
report to the House . 

Ordered to Report, 

That the Committee have met, and considered the Matter 
to them referred, and have agreed to recommend to the 
House the following Resolutions for regulating Private 
Business after this Session: — 

That no opposed Private Bill be referred to an Open 
Committee. 

That every opposed Private Bill, not being an Estate 
Bill, be referred to a Select Committee of Five, who shall 
choose their own Chairman. 

That every One of such Committee of Five do attend the 
Proceedings of the Committee during the whole continu- 
ance thereof. 

That no Peer who is not One of the Five do take any 
part in the Proceedings of the Committee. 

That Lords be exempted from serving on the Committee 
on any Private Bill wherein they shall have any interest. 

That Lords be excused from serving for any speciah-rea- 
sons to be appro ved of in each case by the House. 

That the Chairman of the Committees, and Four other 
Peers to be named by the House, be appointed a Committee 
to select and propose to the House the names of the Five 
Peers to form a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each such opposed Private Bill. 
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That the Select Committee of Five be not named to me 
House on the same day on which the opposed Private Bill 
is read a Second Time. 

That the Committee to whom any such opposed Private 
Bill is committed shall meet not later than eleven o’clock 
every morning, and sit till four, and shall not adjourn at an 
earlier hour without specially reporting the cause of such 
Adjournment to the House at its next Meeting, nor adjourn 
over any Days except Saturday and Sunday, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday, without leave of the House. 

That if any Member of such Committee is prevented 
from continuing his attendance, the Committee shall 
adjourn, and report the cause of such Member’s absenting 
himself to the House at its next Meeting, and shall not 
resume its sittings without leave of the House. 

That previous to the Second Reading of any Private Bill 
relating to railways, and any opposed Private Bill not being 
an Estate Bill, such Bill shall be referred to the Standing 
Order Committee, before which the compliance with the 
Standing Orders relative to Notices, to the depositing of 

Plans and Sections and Books of Reference, Lists and 

* 

Estimates, and to Applications for the Consent of the 
Owners and Occupiers of L inds, and to any other matter 
which may be required by the Standing Orders to be done 
by the Parties promoting such Bill previous to the Second 
Reading of such Bill, shall be proved. 



MALTREATMENT 

OF THE 

NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 




PREFACE 


TO THE 

SEPARATE EDITION OF THIS SPEECH. 


It has been considered rght bv many of the fri 'lids of 
peace and of liberal policy, to publish this Speech se- 
parately, chiefly in order that the attention of men may 
he directed to the important questions connected with 
the future lot of the North American Colonies, when 
the ferment excited by late unhappy events shall sub- 
side. The whole history of these transactions is calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the inevitable mischiefs of 
extended Colonial empire ; and there is a farther argu- 
ment of the same kind derivable from the unquestion- 
able fact, that in even the Reformed Parliament the 
misgovernment of a remote and unrepresented Province, 
has encountered but very little opposition from many of 
those who are always found most reluctant to suffer the 
least oppression if attempted upon any portion of the . 
Mother Country. 
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, INTRODUCTION. 


The comments which this Speech contains upon the 
conduct of the Government have been complained of — 
as if Lord Brougham had some duty to perform of sup- 
pressing his opinions upon the most important questions 
that can occupy the attention of Statesmen ; and as if 
especially the Colonial Minister had a right to complain 
of strictures openly made, and in his presence, upon his 
public conduct. 

It is, however, well known that Lord Brougham 
never shewed any disposition to censure the present 
Government until they adopted a course wholly at va- 
riance with his oftentimes recorded opinions. As long 
as he could support them, the history of Parliament 
shews that he rendered them every assistance in his 
power; nor did he ever while in office exert himself 
more, or spare himself less, than in their defence in 
1835, and in carrying through the House of Lords the 
great measure of Municipal Reform. — In the Summer 
of 183(3, he refrained from all complaint when he 
saw his measures for preventing Pluralities and Non- 
residence abandoned, and a bill introduced upon oppo- 
site principles. — In 1837, he continued to lend them 
support on all but one or two occasions, when it was 
impossible to approve their conduct — and on the Ca- 
nada Resolutions especially, last May, he was compelled 
to oppose them ; a duty which he performed with ma- 
nifest reluctance. He had during that Session, 1837, 

$ ° * .4 

expressed his opinions upon the necessity of altering 
the Reform Bill in essential particulars, and especially 
of extending the Elective Franchise. The present Ses- 
sion was unhappily opened with a declaration on the 
part of the Government as a body, that they took a 
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view wholly different from that of most Reformers ; in- 
deed, of the great body of the Liberal party throughout 
the country. To this has been added their support of 
a policy by which the rights of the subject are invaded, 
*and the maintenance of peace itself put in jeopardy. 
They who complain of Lord Brougham — (the Ministers 
themselves are assuredly not of the number) — for ad- 
hering to his declared opinions, are respectfully re- 
quested to assign any reason why he should abandon 
his own principles — those which he has maintained, 
without the least deviation, throughout his whole life 
— merely that he may support the Ministers who have, 
most conscientiously no doubt, though for the country 
most unfortunately, seen lit to adopt other views. Thus 
much as to the claims of the Government at large, not 
only to form new opinions, and follow au altered course, 
but to carry along with them others whom their rea- 
sonings have wholly failed to convince. 

Now, as to the Colonial Secretary, the party whose 
conduct is principally involved in the question of Mi- 
nisterial responsibility for the present state of the North 
American Provinces : — It is well known that Lord 
Brougham never shewed any backwardness in coming 
down to liis defence when he observed him unjustly at- 
tacked, No one can be better aware of this than the 
Noble Lord himself; with whom, however, it is under- 
stood that Lord Brougham ' never had any intercourse 
*savc that of an official nature while a Member of the 
same Government. But they who complain on the Noble 
Secretary’s behalf (he himself, assuredly, is not of the 
number,) are respectfully requested to assign any reason 
why full license having been always allowed him, and 
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some of his principal Colleagues, to form their own 
opinions--- with them to oppose Parliamentary Reform 
up to 1st March 1831 — to defend the Manchester Mas- 
sacre— to support the Six Acts— to remove Lord Fitz- 
william from office for attending a Parliamentary Re- 
form Meeting at York — to oppose Lord Brougham’s 
motion on the case of Smith the Missionary — why, those 
noble persons having without any blame whatever been 
suffered formerly to hold such courses — and having, so 
happily for the country, and so honourably for them- 
selves, adopted a different line of policy from Nov. 1830 
to Nov. 1837, Lord Brougham alone should be com- 
plained of, for continuing since Nov. 1837 to abide by 
the very same principles which he had not taken up for 
the first time in Nov. 1830, but held in all former times ? 
It is respectfully asked what right they who now com- 
plain of Lord Brougham for differing from the Noble 
Secretary of State, have to expect that he should rather 
differ from his former self than from his former col- 
league ; and while yet unable to partake of the convic- 
tions that have come over others, .should abandon that 
devotion to the cause of freedom, and of peace, to which 
his public life had been consecrated ? 

The accident of members of a Party feeling them- 
selves under the necessity of opposing, upon some great 
occasion, those with whom it is their general wish *to 
act, although unfortunate, » is by no means unprece- 
dented. When, in consequence of their friends being* 
in office, almost all the Whigs were found, during twelve 
months of the last war, to relax in their desire of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform, Mr. Whitbread— a name 
never to be pronounced without reverence and affec- 
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tion by Englishmen— alone opposed the measures of 
the administration, that he n ight adhere to his prin- 
ciples. In 1820, Lord Brougham declared in his place 
that he stood wholly aloof from his party, on all 
'that related to the case of the late Queen, because 
there appeared a danger of her interests being, with- 
out any blame, sacrificed to other, possibly more im- 
portant, considerations. There seems no good reason 
why he should not pursue the same course, when it is 
understood that he now very sincerely, though perhaps 
quite erroneously, believes a like sacrifice is made of 
principles, incomparably more important — the most 
sacred principles which used to bind the Liberal party 
together ; and when so many men are firmly persuaded 
that, but for the accident of the party being in office, 
they would have joined in pursuing the same course 

which Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke followed with such 

« 

signal glory in the former American War. 

It is probable, that Lord Brougham, in choosing to 
continue in that course, has had little fear of thereby 
impairing the strength of the present Government. — 
That may be greater or it may be less ; but there can 
be very little chance of any diminution befalling it, 
while its party supporters, be they more or less nu- 
merous, both in Parliament and in the Country — more 
especially in many of the Corporations — appear to be 
so firmly held together by the common principle which 
* guides their conduct. That principle is one in some 
respects well grounded, and forms indeed the founda- 
tion of all party connexions. When not pushed too 
far, it is justifiable and it is useful. It teaches men to 
overlook minor differences of opinion, for the purpose 
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of effecting common objects of superior importance ; 
and warns them against the fatal error so well de- 
scribed by Mr. Fox, of giving up all to an enemy rather 
than any thing to a friend. It is, however, equally 
manifest, that the abuse of this doctrine may lead to a 
justification of the very worst misconduct — may be 
used as a cover for the most sordid speculations of 
private interest — and may sap the foundation of all 
public principle whatever. It is to be hoped that the 
party zeal of those above referred to, may not lead 
them to such excesses. But for the present it does 
appear to have made the most grave questions of na- 
tional polity— Retrenchment — Slavery — Colonial rights 
— Constitutional principle — Peace itself — all sink into 
nothing compared with the single object of maintain- 
ing a particular class of men in power, and invested 
with the patronage of the Crown, as well as entrusted 
with the affairs of the Empire. 



SPEECH 

UPON 

THE AFFAIRS OF CANADA, 

DELIVEBED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


January 18 , 1838 . 




My Lords, — The part which I had the honour to bear 
last summer in this Mouse, when the Commons sent up 
those ill-fated Resolutions to which I trace the whole of 
the present disasters, impels me to present myself thus 
early, and to obtrude upon your Lordships my senti- 
ments regarding the important question before you. 
And, my Lords, I wish that, in, following my Noble 
Friend over the ground which he has just trodden, I 
could confine myself to the space he has travelled over, 
without trespassing upon other more delicate parts of 
it. But it never seems to have struck him that when 
a Minister of the Crown comes to Parliament with a 
proposition, not merely su^h as the Address contains, 
but such as we are warned is to follow swiftly upon the 
Address — a demand of extraordinary aid for the execu- 
tive Government — measures of a high prerogative and 
unconstitutional kind — it never has struck him, that 
the Minister who resorts to Parliament for the help of 
its extreme powers, in applying remedies of the last 
description— -has something more to do than merely to 
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ask for those remedies and shew their necessity — that 
he has to explain whence the necessity arises ; to de- 
fend the conduct which has led to this crisis in our 
affairs ; to repel from himself and the Ministry whereof 
he is parcel, the charge of having brought the Colonial 
Empire committed to his care into such a state, that we 
are assembled at this unwonted season for the purpose 
of quelling a rebellion in the principal settlement of the 
Crown, preventing, if we can, the recurrence of disaf- 
fection, and suspending the free Constitution of the 
Province, in order to secure its peace. Are these every- 
day occurrences ? Are revolt and civil war of such an 
ordinary aspect that they pass over us like a summer’s 
cloud and be regarded not ? Are the demands of de- 
spotic power by the Crown, and the suspension of the 
whole liberties of the subject, mere matters of course 
in the conduct of Parliamentary business ? Are such 
demands as these to be granted the instant they are 
made, without any question asked — without one word 
said upon the antecedent parts of the novel and por- 
tentous case — without any attempt whatever to explain 
or to defend the maladministration which has termi- 
nated in the necessity of those demands — without eyen 
one allusion to the obvious questions — who caused this 
disastrous state of things l — whose fault is it that such 
powers are become requisite ? — whose misconduct 
caused the rebellion to burst forth ? — whose neglect of 
all timely precautions fostered discontent till it ripened 
into disaffection ? — whose impolitic counsels first stirred 
up that discord ?— and whose misapplication of the na- 
tional resources fanned the disaffection into a flame? 
Yet, strange to tell ! looking from the beginning to the 
end of my Noble Friend’s statement, distinct and lucid 
as it was, to this hour I cannot descry one explanation 
offered — one justification attempted — one position taken 
or defended with the design of protecting himself against 
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the charges which have rung all over the country for 
weeks, from one end of it to the other, and all pointed 
against him and his colleagues in the service of the 
Crown ! But, my Lords, I cannot so consent to abandon 
my duty, as to pass this matter thus over. I feel my- 
"self bound to enter upon the subject of these charges 
at once. I cannot follow the Colonial Minister in the 
course which he has found it convenient to take of fly- 
ing away from the real matter in discussion, or allow 
him to claim the extraordinary and unconstitutional 
powers which he asks, as if he were discharging some 
common duty of mere official routine — moving for 
yearly returns — laying sessional papers before the 
House — or calling for a vote to supply the yearly ex- 
penses of his department in the ordinary circumstances 
of tranquil times. There was, indeed, one remark made 
by him that might seem an exception to the account I 
have given of his speech. He attempted some defence 
against the great and leading accusation of having sent 
over the offensive resolutions, and providing no force to 
support them. But I shall presently shew your Lord- 
ships that the explanation he gave made his case much 
worse, and that he left the charge more grave and for- 
midable, if possible, than he found it. 

I will now come to the course of his proceedings at 
large, and first of all to the interval alluded to by the 
Noble Baron opposite* when we last met — the period 
which elapsed between the dispatch of the 20th of No- 
vember 1836, promising instructions to the Governor 
of Canada, and the 11th of March 1837, the date of the 
next dispatch. It is not true, says the Noble Lord, that 
near four months elapsed between the promise and the 
non-performance, (for the dispatch of March gives no 
instructions ;) a small interval only occurred ; a letter 
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was written about the middle of February, but it was 
private, and cannot regularly be produced or even al- 
luded to, says the Noble Lord. A shorter production 
than that of March — shorter in point of physical dimen- 
sions, for one falling shorter of its purpose there could 
assuredly not be — but mathematically smaller. — 

Lord Glenelg. — 1 beg pardon ; I did not say a 
shorter dispatch. 

Loud Brougham. — Really .then, I must say, this is 
the most extraordinary mode of selecting papers for the 
information of the Parliament, or the exculpation of the 
Ministers, that in my whole life T ever heard of. The 
dispatch of March, which is of no value whatever, which 
tells absolutely nothing, is produced. The dispatch of 
July, which may be of some value, and may tell some- 
thing, (1 cannot know that it does, till I see it) is with- 
held. Why is it not here with the other ? My Noble 
Friend affirms, that it has something in it ; at any rate 
that it is long ; and he is exceeding wroth with me for 
curtailing it of its fair proportions. Anxious, like a 
good parent, for the credit of his offspring, he extols 
its size, without however letting his natural partiality 
carry him the length of asserting that its value is in 
proportion to its bulk. Nevertheless, T will, if he 
pleases, assume it to be so. I will suppose that instead 
of containing nothing, like its predecessor of Novem- 
ber and its successor of March, and indeed, that long 
train of phantom letters which followed each other, 
“ stretching out to the crack of doom,” it really told 
the Provincial Governor something of the intentions 
of the Ministry, something of the course he was to 
pursue ; — then, I ask, why we have it not produced, 
that we too may know what that something was which 
was thus conveyed across the Atlantic at a critical 
moment a year ago ? Why are we not to see that 
which tells something, and only that which tells no- 
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thing at all? That is my question ; a simple one, and 
! should think easily^o be answered ; and if my Noble 
Friend will give it an answer, I shall readily pause in 
order to be spared the necessity of dwelling longer on 
J,his point of debate, willing enough, God knows, where 
there remain so many others which it is impossible to 
pass over, that I should be spared the task of dealing 
with any one which is superfluous. The mysterious 
description of this letter, is to me incomprehensible, as 
given by my Noble Friend. It was a private one. 
Hut what can that, signify ? Whether a dispatch be- 
gins My Lord, or My dear Lord, and ends with “ the 
Honour to be,” or with “Yours truly,” — I had always 
thought made no kind of difference in its nature, pro- 
vided the matter of it was public business. The test 
of production is, is the letter relating or not to the affairs 
on which the Parliament has been convoked, and the 
Sovereign is to be addressed ? Nor did I ever yet hear 
of any Minister refusing to produce a paper, whatever 
its form might be, which bore that relation, unless 
indeed he had his own reasons for suppressing it. But 
to refuse it on the pretence of its being private, and 
yet to use it as a proof that the promise of November 
was fulfilled in February, while the only papers pro- 
duced shew that it was never fulfilled at all, is one of 
the most extravagant draughts ever made upon the 
unsuspecting confidence of Parliament. 

It is on the 20th of November, then, that a promise 
of ample instructions is given to the Governor. The 
next dispatch produced, is on the 11th of March ; when, 
instead of fulfilling the promise, now four months old, 
new promises are made, new hopes of instructions held 
out, to be realised as soon as the decision of Parliament 
shall be .pronounced upon the case. The promissory 
letter of November, and the promissory note of Febru- 
ary, are as it were, renewed, but at an uncertain date. 
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When was the decision of Parliament asked ? As eftriy 
as the 6th of March, and Mter passing some Qf ,the 
principal resolutions, including indeed the most mate- 
rial of the whole, that refusing an elective Council, the 
Easter recess comes to the relief of the Colonial De- 
partment, and Parliament is adjourned. But it meets 
again on the 6th of April, and assuredly neither before 
nor after the vacation does it testify any great reluc- 
tance to comply with the ministerial desires. From all 
parts of the country the members flock to their support 
against the hapless Province which has been denounced. 
From all parts of the empire the Parliamentary host 
assembles. Does there appear in any quarter a dispo- 
sition to be over-nice about the votes given — over scru- 
pulous as to the principles asserted? Do any of {he 
ministerial supporters, of that staunch and trusty band 
to whom the Government is indebted for its majority, 
betray any squeamishness what measures they shall 
sanction — what votes they shall give ? Is any wish be- 
tokened to scrutinize very narrowly the plans or the 
propositions of the Cabinet before they declare them 
unexceptionable? On the contrary, so the Ministers 
leave the concerns of the Sister Kingdom untouched, 
and administer its more practical affairs to the taste of 
its representatives — there is no inclination whatever 
evinced to make any kind of difficulty about any kind 
of measure — how violent soever, how coercive soever* — 
that may be propounded for quelling the spirit and 
completing the misgovernment of any other portion of 
the whole empire. I confess myself then quite unable 
to comprehend why all this delay of the necessary or- 
ders should be made to turn upon the affected ignorance 
of what course Parliament was likely to take upon Be- 
solutions which were sure to be carried through the one 
House by unexampled majorities — through the other 
with scarce a single dissentient voice. Yet still not a 
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word is wafted across the ocean more substantial for 
the guidance of the unhappy Governor, than empty 
promises of orders — notices that some instructions will 
hereafter be sped towards him. This system, I own, 
puzzles me not a little. I can well understand the use 
of notices where there is to be debate and resistance to 
your propositions. When a question is to arise upon 
what you propose, that its merits may be discussed, and 
that its adversaries may be warned to attend the con- 
troversy, I can easily conceive the use of giving them 
intimation ; though even then such intimations as the 
dispatches give, specifying no time at all, would be of 
no great avail. But what sense can there be in giving 
your servant a general notice of orders to be afterwards 
issued, when all he has to do must be, not to debate 
but to obey ? Does he require notice in order to make 
up his mind to comply ? Or is he called upon to con- 
sider in the interval, whether he shall resist or do as 
he is bid ? And yet the noble Lord’s dispatches are 
stuffed so full of mere notices, that I know of nothing 
in this respect at all equal to them unless it be the order 
book of the other House of Parliament on the first day 
of a session after a G eneral Election ! The notice how- 
ever being given and the promise made in November, 
in the fulness of time, at the end of April, comes the 
expected dispatch ; a six months’ child is brought forth, 
— it makes a cry, — struggles for life — and is heard no 
more. I defy the wit of man to suggest the purpose of 
the November dispatch, or of the March one, which, in- 
stead of instruction, conveys merely a report of the di- 
visions in the Commons, as the newspapers would have 
done with equal, and the original document, the votes, 
with greater authority ; but still less can any one divine 
the purpose for which the dispatch of April was called 
ihtb a premature and precarious existence ; for instead 
of redeeming the oftentimes repeated pledge by letting 
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the Government know what he was to do, it merely 
brings down the report of the divisions, and adds care- 
fully the yet more useless information of the lists of the 
members’ names. The Resolutions, says my Noble 
Friend, have all been passed by large majorities, and I 
enclose, “ for your Lordship’s information, extracts from 
the proceedings of the House, containing a statement 
of the several divisions which have taken place on this 
subject since I last addressed you.” Then as to the in- 
troduction of the Bill itself, that it seems “ must be 
postponed till after the opinion of the House of Lords 
shall have been taken about which there seems to be 
entertained some doubt, to me, I confess, rather unin- 
telligible, considering that but one voice was at all 
likely to be raised in this place against any of the Re- 
solutions. But the noble Lord adds, “ I have every 
reason to anticipate that the Bill will be submitted to 
Parliament within a very short period,” and this was 
written on the 2.9th of April. Then come promises in 
abundance. “ So soon,” says my Noble Friend, “ as 
the Resolutions shall have been disposed of by the 
House of Lords, I shall address to your Lordship full 
instructions on the steps which should be adopted un- 
der existing circumstances, especially with reference to 
the composition of both the Legislative and Executive 
Councils. Your Lordship may rely on receiving them 
in ample time, to enable you to prepare for the meet- 
ing of the Legislature.” Did he rely on receiving them 
in time ? I know not — but if he did, he was grievously 
deceived. I shall presently shew your Lordships that 
he did not receive them till long after the Parliament 
had met an'd been prorogued, and I shall demonstrate, 
that most fatal effects were produced by these .instruc- 
tions not arriving. After adverting to the time of 
the Colonial Legislature Meeting, and stating, that 
the Governor was the best judge of this, the dispatch 
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goes on to say : — “ I shall, however, distinctly advert 
to this point in connexion with the other matters on 
which 1 shall have to address your Lordship, and I 
only refer to it now that you may be aware it will not 
.be overlooked.” Really, I can hardly admit that this 
would be the necessary effect on the Governor’s mind 
of such a reference ; so many things had been so often 
referred to, all of which had in succession been en- 
tirely overlooked, that I am rather apprehensive, the 
reference to this question (which, by the way, it is ad- 
mitted Lord Gosford alone could decide,) frustrated its 
own object, and was fitted to make him expect that 
this point of future instruction would be overlooked 
like all its predecessors. But another reason is given 
for the prospective reference “ and in order that 
your own attention may be directed to it in the mean- 
time.” To it ? “ To what,” exclaims the Governor, 

for as yet you have told me nothing. How shall I 
direct my attention, in the mean time, to that of which 
you withhold from me all knowledge ?” The thing 
seems incredible, and we must keep the eye steadily 
fixed upon the original document lest unbelief get 
the mastery of us. “ With a view,” the dispatch 
proceeds, — for there was a view with which Lord 
Gosford was to keep his attention fixed upon an 
unknown instruction, to arrive at an uncertain time, 
he was to ponder upon the question of the time 
of meeting Parliament, which he alone could solve, 
directing his attention to the instructions on that 
subject, to be sent by those who could form no judg- 
ment upon it, and in utter ignorance of the pur- 
port of those instructions on which he was to be all 
the while reflecting. And what think you, my lords, 
was this- view with which he was to attend and reflect? 
What was the reason why his attention should be 
fixed upon nothing, why his eyes should be directed to 
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glare upon darkness or vacant space ? “ With the 
view,” concludes this unparalleled letter, “ to the sound 
exercise of that discretion”— some faint semblance 
there is here, the approach, at least, of some definite 
matter — but it vanishes instantly like all the rest — 
“ that discretion which it may probably be expedient 
to leave in your lordship’s hands, with regard to it !” 
So the Governor is informed that at some future, but 
uncertain time, he shall be told something of import- 
ance which is carefully concealed from him ; the rea- 
son, however, is given for warning him that he may 
expect it, namely, that he may be enabled to occupy 
the awful interval between reading what tells him 
nothing, and receiving what is to tell him he knows 
not what, in making up bis mind how he shall act in 
unknown circumstances, upon undisclosed instructions, 
and exercise “ a sound discretion” upon the undisco- 
vered matter, there being a grave doubt intimated in the 
same breath, whether or not any discretion at all may 
ever “ be left in his hands.” To such orders was Lord 
Gosford’s conduct subject ; by such instructions was 
he to be guided; in such circumstances, and leading to 
such results, was his discretion to be exercised. My 
lords, let us injustice towards an absent man — let us 
in fairness towards one, who, because he is absent, is 
by the common proverb so little creditable to human 
candour, assumed to be in the wrong — pause for a 
moment, to consider whether one so situated and so 
treated, even if his conduct had been the most defec- 
tive, aijd had the least satisfied his superiors, would 
justly have been visited with blame, or at least, let us 
say whether the blame must not have been largely 
shared by his employers? Mark, I beseech you, in 
what position he is left. Sent to the advance posts of 
the empire — at a distance from the seat of Government 
— far removed from the wisdom, the vigour, the re-. 
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sources of those councils which rule our affairs — un- 
provided with any but the ordinary force of the Colony, 
the force adapted to peaceful times ; and with this 
inadequate force appointed to meet a crisis brought on 
by his employers, a crisis unparalleled in the affairs of 
the province — mark, I say, the helpless position of this 
Noble person, so unaided by adequate resources, so 
surrounded by extreme perils, and instead of being 
instructed how he is to act, told by those who first 
planted him there, then surrounded him with danger, 
and at the same time refused him help to meet it, that 
at a future day he shall be informed how he is to com- 
port himself ; that for the present he is to know no- 
thing ; and that he may be making up his mind by 
guess work how he shall act when he may be told 
what he should do ! But, my lords ! I say it is not 
Lord Gosford only, whose situation you are to mark 
and to compassionate — Look to the provinces com- 
mitted to his care ! If you will have dominions in 
every clime ; if you will rule subjects by millions on 
the opposite sides of this globe ; if you will undertake 
to administer a Government that stretches itself over 
both hemispheres, and boast an empire on which the 
sun never sets — it is well. Whether this desire be 
prudent or impolitic for yourselves, I ask not — whe- 
ther its fruits be auspicious or baneful to our own 
interests — I stop not to inquire ; nor do I raise the 
question, whether to the distant millions over whom 
you thus assume dominion, this mighty and remote 
sceptre be a blessing or a curse. But of one thing I 
am absolutely certain ; at all events this resolution to 
have so vast an empire imposes upon you the para- 
mount duty of wakefulness over its concerns — it pre- 
scribes the condition that you shall be alive to its 
administration — vigilant at all times — that you shall 
“ot slumber over it, neither sleep, nor like the slug- 
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garrl fold the hands to sleep, as if your orders were 
issued to a district, each corner of which the eye could 
at each moment command — or a kingdom, the com- 
munication with all parts of which is open every day 
and every hour, and where all the orders you may 
Issue, are to be executed in the self-same circumstan- 
ces in which they were conceived and were framed. 
That is the condition upon which such mighty empires 
must he holden — that is the difficulty which exists in 
the tenure ; hard to grapple with — perilous to be pos- 
sessed of — not wholesome it may be, either for the 
colony or the parent state, should they long remain 
knit together — but at all events the condition, sine qua 
non, of having to administer such arduous concerns. 

But let us, my Lords, resume the history of these 
transactions. The Resolutions were introduced and in 
part were adopted by the Commons, on the Oth of 
March. Parliament having reassembled on the Oth of 
April, they were not brought before your Lordships, 
till the Oth of May, when you passed them with only 
my dissenting voice. Now both Lord Gosford and the 
Parliament had been assured that the Resolutions 
should be followed up by immediate action, as indeed the 
plainest dictates of all sound policy required, and that 
the Bill to make them operative should be introduced 
without delay ? Was it so? Was any thing like this 
done? No. Nothing of the kind. Day after day 
passed ; week after week glided away ; and up to the 
middle of June, when the lamented illness of the Sove- 
reign jpnded in a demise of the Crown, no one step 
had been taken to convert the Resolutions into a legis- 
lative measure. Yet did any man living doubt what 
the inevitable effect of these Resolutions must be ? 
They were not conciliatory ; they were any thing but 
conciliatory. They were coercive, they meant re- 
fusal, they meant repression, or they meant nothing. 
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They imported a repulsive denial of the, Canadian’s 
prayers — a peremptory negative to his long pressed 
claims — an inexorable refusal of his dearly cherished 
desires. This might be .quite right and necessary. 1 
don’t no\y argue that question — but at any rate it was 
harsh, and repulsive. Nor was there the least accom- 
paniment of kindness, the smallest infusion of tender- 
ness, to sweeten the cup which we commended to his 
lips. His anxious wish was for an Elective Council. 
This was strongly, unequivocally, universally expressed. 
Far from relaxing, the feeling had grown more intense ; 
far from losing influence, it had spread more widely 
year by year. Instead of being expressed by majorities 
in the Assembly, of two to one, of the people there re- 
presented, after the last dissolution that had increased 
in the proportion of fourteen to one, the representa- 
tives of 477,000 against those of 34,000 only. Never 
let this fact for an instant pass from the recollection 
of your Lordships — it lies at the root of the whole 
argument, and should govern our judgment on every 
part of the case. It is a fact, which cannot be de- 
nied, and it indicates a posture of affairs which all at- 
tempts to change must be vain. How were the reso- 
lutions formed to meet this state of the public mind ? 
How did the Parliament, the Reformed Parliament of 
England, meet the all but unanimous prayer of the 
Canadian people ? l>y an unanimous vote of this 
House, by a majority in the other, nearly as great as 
that which in the Provincial Parliament supported the 
improvement so anxiously solicited, the people of Ca- 
nada were told that they had no hope, and that from 
the Parent State they never would obtain the dearest 
object of all their wishes. But was there on the other 
hand no tenderness displayed to soften the harshness 
of the refusal— no boon offered to mitigate the harsh, 
the repulsive, the vexatious act of turning to their 
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prayers a deaf ear, and putting an extinguisher on all 
their hopes? There was. You had given them in 
1831 the power of the purse ; had told them that they 
should no longer have to complain of possessing the 
British Constitution in name, while in substance they 
had it not ; had “ kindly and cordially,” such were your 
words, conferred on them a privilege that should place 
them on the self-same footing with the British Parlia- 
ment, secure to them the substantial power of granting, 
postponing, or refusing supplies, instead of the mere 
shadow of a free Constitution, which they had before 
been mocked with. You had told them that in future 
the means were their’s of protecting their rights from 
encroachment ; that they could thenceforth enforce 
their claims of right ; that they could insist upon re- 
dress of their grievances by withholding supplies, while 
* the redress was refused. But what do you offer them 
in 1837, by way of sweetening the bitter refusal of 
their prayer for an Elective Council ? You absolutely 
mingle with this nauseous potion, not a repeal of the 
act of 1831, but a declaration that for using its provi- 
sions — for exercising the option it gave of refusing 
supplies — for employing the powers it conferred, in the 
very way in which you intended, or at least professed to 
intend they should be employed, to enforce a redress of 
grievances, — -you would set the act and all its provi- 
sions at nought, appropriate their money without their 
consent, and seize their chest by main force, in spite of 
their teeth, because they had done what you took cre- 
dit six* years ago for giving them the right to do — 
withheld their money until they had obtained redress ! 
Such were the Resolutions ; such their import and in- 
tention. I am not now arguing their merits. I am 
not about proving their monstrous cruelty— their o Ut* 
rageous injustice. But I ask if any human being ever 
existed in this tvhole world moon-stricken to the excess 
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of doubting for one instant of time, what must be the 
effect of their arrival in Canada ? Some there may be 
who viewed them with a more favourable eye than 
others ; some who deemed them justifiable, some even 
necessary ; while others abhorred them as tyrannical 
and without the shadow of justification ; some again 
mi^ht apprehend a more instantaneous revolt to be 
risked by them than others dreaded, and some might 
differ as to the extent and the efficacy of that commo- 
tion ; but where was the man of any class, whether 
among the authors of the Resolutions, and their sup- 
porters, or their enemies, or the by-standers, among 
those of liberal principles who were struck with dismay 
at the shame in which their leaders were wrapt, or 
among those of opposite opinions who exulted to see 
the liberal cause disgraced and ruined — where, I de- 
mand, among them all was the man endued with un- 
derstanding enough to make his opinion worth the 
trouble of asking for it, who ever doubted that the ar- 
rival of these detested Resolutions in Canada must be 
the signal of revolt, at least the immediate cause of 
wide-spreading discontent and disaffection throughout 
the Province ? The event speedily justified this uni- 
versal apprehension. I might appeal to the ordinary 
channels of information ; the public papers of America 
as well as of Canada ; to what formed the topic of con- 
versation in every political circle, both of the Old World 
and the New ; but I will only refer you to these papers, 
meagre and imperfect as they are ; for they contain 
abundant proofs of the fact which I state ; and in the 
face of these disclosures, reluctant and scanty though 
they be, I will defy my Noble Friends to gainsay the 
statement I have made. I may here observe, that as 
several of the dispatches give so little information that 
they might without any detriment to the question have 
been withheld, so some have manifestly been kept back, 
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of which the Government are unquestionably possessed, 
and which would throw light upon this part of the sub- 
ject ; although those produced give us plain indications 
of what has been suppressed. Thus the dispatches of 
the 2d, 8th, and ,9th of September shew to an attentive 
reader, as strikingly as anything in the late deplorable 
Gazettes themselves, the progress of that discontent 
which has been suffered to break out into rebellion. 
In the first, Lord Gosford states that he thinks it may 
become necessary to suspend the Constitution — not an 
indication, surely, of things being in a satisfactory or a 
tranquil state. In the last of the three letters, he says, 
“ up to this day (not at once, but in a course of time,) 
he has been obliged to dismiss fifty-three magistrates 
and public officers and for what ? The magistrates 
for attending unlawful meetings, and the officers for 
seditious practices. What state of things does this be- 
token? And how plainly does it shew that the evil 
was not of yesterday ? Manifestly the dismissals had 
been going on for a time, and notice of them had been 
communicated to the Government at home; but how 
happens it that no other intimation is given of so grave 
a matter except in this one dispatch ? Then in the 
letter of the 8th September, Lord Gosford describes a 
Central Committee as having been formed by the dis- 
affected, from which orders were issued to what he calls 
“ the Local Committees.” The Local Committees ! Yet 
we find no mention whatever of any Local Committees 
ii^any of the other letters produced for our information ! 
The u^e of the definite article plainly shews that the 
Governor had in some previous dispatch described those 
bodied to which he here refers without any description. 
When in the same sentence, he speaks of the Central 
Committee — evidently for the first time — he calls it “ « 
Central Committee,” and explains its nature. * Clearly, 
then, there has been received some other letter, whether 
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long or short, private and informal, or regular and offi- 
cial, informing the Government of the ominous circum- 
stance, here only alluded to as already well known, of 
Local Committees having been established throughout 
the Province. But that other letter is kept back. The 
information which the supposed dispatch would disclose 
is not new to me, and it is of deep importance. It 
points at an organized system of insurrection, and it 
traces the system to the arrival of the Resolutions in 
Canada. In each parish, Parochial Committees were 
formed ; in each district, District Committees ; and 
these local bodies were under the orders of the Central 
Committee. But a judicial system was also established : 
In each place there were appointed arbitrators, called 
mninhles compositeurs, or pacificators, to whom it was 
required that all having suits should resort, and not to 
the King’s Courts of justice ; or if any party preferred 
the latter, he was visited by some one who warned 
him that the Patriots had passed resolutions against 
suing in the Courts of the State ; his cattle were 
marked in the night if he persevered ; and a further 
contumacy towards the courts of the arbitrators was 
visited with the maiming of his beasts the night after. 
This system was established and in operation as early 
as the beginning of September. But there are some 
plans which cannot be the work of a day, and of these 
a judicial establishment like this is surely one. We 
may safely calculate that months had elapsed before 
the things stated respecting it in these papers coujd 
exist. But I know that the plan was not confined to 
such Committees of Government, and such irregular 
tribunals. Men were raised, as was said, for the pur- 
poses of police ; as I believe, to be ready for resisting 
the Government. The pretext was the removal of so 
many Magistrates from the commission of the peace. 
So that we have here all the great functions of Govern- 
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ment usurped by the disaffected ; — executive adminis- 
tration provided, judicial tribunals formed, and a mili- 
tary force levied ; — and all usurped under the very eye 
of the Government. Why do I ascribe all these fright- 
ful results to the Resolutions ? My reason is plSin — 
it is in these despatches. Lord Gosford himself tells 
you what their effect was, particularly that of the 
eighth, respecting the money ; they who were most at- 
tached to the Government, who most reprobated the 
proceedings of the Patriots, who least favoured the 
French party, were loud in their disapprobation of that 
eighth Resolution. I do not marvel at this, my Lords ; 
to me it is no surprise at all ; I expected it. I con- 
tended against the Resolutions ; I protested against 
them ; I earnestly, though humbly, besought you not 
to plunge the country into that civil contention which 
I saw was inevitable the moment that eighth Resolu- 
tion should pass. To injury of the deepest character, 
it added what is worse than all injury, mockery and 
insult. To tell men that you gave them the British 
Constitution, and to brag of your bounty in giving it; 
— to tell them that they no longer had it in form, but 
that now you generously bestowed on them the sub- 
stance ; to tell them that they now possessed the same 
controul over the executive Government which we in 
England have, and which is the corner stone of our free 
Constitution; — to tell them that you gave them the 
power of stopping supplies, for the purpose of arm- 
ing them with the means of protecting their rights 
$om the encroachments of tyranny, and of obtaining a 
redress of all grievances ; — bragging of your liberality 
in thus enabling them to seek and to get, by these 
means, that redress ; — and then, the very first tiine 
they use the power so given, for the very purpose for 
which you gave it, to leave them nominallyin posses- 
sion of it, to pass by it, to disregard it, to act as if you 
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never had given it at all, and to seize hold of the money, 
to send a file of soldiers and pillage the chest of that 
fund which you pretended you had given . them, and 
them alone, the absolute power over — this surely is a 
'mockery and an insult, in the outrageous nature of 
which, the injury itself offered merges and is lost. But 
T am not now arguing the merits of these ill-fated pro- 
ceedings. Let them have been ever so justifiable, I 
have nothing to say against them. They were adopted 
by the wisdom of Parliament, and it is too late to dis- 
cuss — it is unavailing to lament it; but this at least 
we may say, that when such a course as this was taken, 
known beforehand to the Government, to its advisers 
who could not be taken unprepared by it — who had 
been deliberating on it from the 20th November 1836, 
to the unknown date of the suppressed dispatch in 
July, and thence to that of the next not very instruc- 
tive but at least forthcoming dispatch of April 29 — the 
Ministers were aware of the measure they had con- 
ceived, — they knew its tendency, — they must have 
made up their mind to its effects, — they had resolved 
to inflict the grievous injury and offer the intolerable 
insult yet worse than the injury. Was there ever yet 
imbecility— was there ever confusion or want of ideas 
— ever yet inexplicable policy, (if I might prostitute 
such a name to such a base use,) — was ever there seen 
in the history of human blunders and incapacity any- 
thing to match this, of wronging and mocking and in- 
sulting, and yet taking no one step by way of precau* 
tion against the inevitable effect of the outrage offered, 
and to prevent the disaffection into which you were 
goading them from bursting out into revolt, and the 
revolt from proving successful ? The Canadian People 
are told — You shall be defeated, and oppressed, and 
scorned, and insulted, and goaded to resent, but care 
shall all the while be taken that nothing is done 
VOL. iv. p 
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to prevent the irritation we are causing from bring- 
ing on rebellion; and should rebellion peradven- 
ture ensue, no means shall be used to prevent the 
shedding of blood, — to protect the loyal and re- 
strain the insurgent. My Lords, there have been be- 
fore now at various times, men inclined to play a ty- 
rant’s part ; to oppress the unoffending, to trample upon 
the liberties of mankind ; men who had made up their 
minds to outrage the feelings of human nature for some 
foul purpose of their own, aggravating the wrongs they 
did, and exasperating the hatred they deliberately ex- 
cited, by insults yet more hard to be borne. These 
courses have had different fortunes* — sometimes the 
oppressor has prevailed,— sometimes he has been with- 
stood, and punished by the people. But I will venture 
to assert that this is the first time such a course ever was 
pursued without some foresight, some precaution to en- 
force the policy resolved on, — some means provided to 
preclude resistance, and at least to guard against its ef- 
fects. Tyranny and oppression has here appeared stript of 
its instinctive apprehension and habitual circumspection. 
Compared with the conduct which we are now called 
to contemplate, the most vacillating and imbecile, the 
most inconsistent and impotent rulers, rise .into some 
station commanding respect ; — King John, or Richard 
Cromwell himself rises into a wise, a politic and vigor- 
ous prince. 

But it is said that there were various reasons why 
these Resolutions should not be accompanied with an 
effective force. And first, because the event has shewn 
that there were troops enough already in the Colony 
to quell the revolt. I hope it is already put down-— 
I do not know that it is ; but assume it to be so, does 
not my Noble Friend see how much this proves ? The 
defence, if it means any thing means this — that the or- 
dinary peace establishment of Canada is quite large 
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enough to meet the most extraordinary emergencies 
that ever yet happened in its whole history. How then 
will he meet these economists of our resources — those 
who are so niggardly and frugal of the public money, 
and justly complain of every pound needlessly spent 
and every man not absolutely required for the defence 
of the provinces ? Because if it turns out that you had 
in times of profound peace so large a force in the Co- 
lony, as was enough to meet a most unexpected crisis, 
and to cope successfully with a civil w r ar, how is the 
question to be answered, — “ Why an army should be 
wanted in peace, equal to the establishment which, a 
war requires ?” Had such a question been put on any 
other occasion than the present, I well know the answer 
it would have received, because 1 have heard it again and 
again, both while in office and while out of office. The 
answer would assuredly have been : We keep only just 
force enough to meet the ordinary demands of tranquil 
times. Yet according to the extraordinary defence set 
up this night, there never are fewer troops maintained 
in Canada, than are sufficient to meet demands of the 
most unexpected kind. There may a civil war any 
moment break out, and the Government may occasion 
and may quell an universal insurrection, without de- 
spatching an additional man or gun thither. The esta- 
blishment is so happily constituted as not to be too 
great for peace, and also not too little for war. But a 
second argument has been used more startling still. 
My Noble Friend tells you that to send more men 
over would have had a very bad effect, because it would 
be admitting the resolutions were wrong, and shewing 
we anticipated a resistance. Why, my lords, is it not 
better to anticipate a resistance, and thereby prevent 
it, than to do nothing and be surprised by one ? Which 
is the worst and most dangerous course, to be over 
cautious, or too supine ? Is not the reality of a sue- 
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cessful revolt infinitely more hurtful than the appear- 
ance of dreading one which may never break out ? Is 
not a revolt far more likely to happen, and if it happen 
to succeed, if you omit the ordinary and natural pre- 
cautions? And suppose these prevent its happening, 
what the worse are you for having it said, aiid said un- 
justly too, that you were apprehensive without cause ? 

But then a third defence is attempted. Sending 
troops, says my Noble Friend, would have been paying 
a bad compliment to the loyal zeal of the Canadians ; it 
would have been treating them as if we could not suffi- 
ciently rely on them alone. Now I should not much 
wonder if these peaceable inhabitants of the province, 
however loyal, and however devoted, were to say, when 
they found themselves, thi’ough this extreme delicacy, 
exposed unprotected to civil war, “ A truce with your 
compliments ; send us some troops. Don’t laud our 
zeal and loyalty at the expense of our security. Don’t 
punish us for our good qualities. Give us less praise 
and more protection. Never heed the imputation you 
may expose us to by sending out effectual succour to 
those who are not military men, so that you only secure 
the settlement against the worst of calamities, the flames 
of civil war, and, should they break out, their laying 
waste our province.” Surely, my Lords, those peace- 
ful and loyal subjects of the Crown are sorely aggrieved 
when you tell them that their settlement may be in- 
volved in agitation and torn by civil broils, but that 
still no protecting hand shall be stretched forth to stay 
their ruin, — that you abandon your duty towards them 
— the duty of protection which alone gives you a title to 
the reciprocal duty of allegiance ; and as surely they 
are mocked beside being aggrieved, when, in excuse 
for thus deserting your duty towards them, they are 
told, that were you to discharge it, you might appear 
to doubt their loyalty and their zeal. My Lords, this 
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is not, it cannot he a real defence : it is an after thought. 
I am sorry to say that I cannot bring myself to regard 
it as sincere, and but for the respect I owe my Noble 
Friend I could not bring myself to regal’d it as an honest 
defence. If any man had asked him six months ago, 
before the event, why no troops had been sent to back 
the odious Resolutions and render resistance hopeless, 
he might have given various answers to a very perti- 
nent question. I cannot indeed easily divine what he 
would have urged in explanation ; but of one thing I 
am quite certain — J can tell at once what he would not 
have urged — he never would have uttered a word about 
the dispatch of troops indicating a distrust of Canadian 
loyalty or a condemnation of the eighth Resolution. All 
this is a mere ingenious expedient resorted to after the 
event, and it is not, permit me to say, characterised by 
the accustomed candour, fairness, and ingenuousness of 
the Noble Lord. 

Well, then, thus matters went on, and thus to the very 
last with admirable consistency. No instructions, either 
as to the Legislative or Executive Council reached Ca- 
nada before the Parliament of the Province met, al- 
though it had been distinctly promised that they should 
arrive before the meeting, as indeed after it they could 
serve no kind of purpose. Nay, the Parliament had 
met and been prorogued before they were even dis- 
patched from Downing Street. I am aware indeed of 
the dispatches which bear the date of July 14, a day 
remarkable in the calendar of the Colonial Office for 
unwonted activity — no less than four of these dispatches 
being all dated upon that singular day — and 1 know 
that one of these appears to contain a good deal about 
the constitution of the Legislative Council, but when 
you examine it you find nothing more than a long, a 
very long extract from the report of the Commissioners 
—-so long as to fequire an apology in my Noble Friend’s 
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tetter for the length of the quotation. *It seems that on 
this matter the three Commissioners had agreed. Their 
general course of proceeding had been to differ upon 
every thing — so that each reason assigned by the one 
found a satisfactory refutation in the arguments urged 
by his able and ingenious colleagues. Nevertheless they 
had an odd manner of often coming to the same con- 
clusion, not only by different roads, but by travelling in 
diametrically opposite directions, as if to reach York 
they took not the Hull road or the Grantham road, but 
the road by Exeter or by Brighton. However, in this 
paper they had for a wonder all agreed ; therefore my 
Noble Friend catches at it, and for the edification of 
the Governor sends him nearly the whole of it in the 
form of a dispatch, without adding one word of advice 
or information as to how the Governor should proceed 
in carrying the propositions into effect, or constructing 
his Council — the whole practical matter being what 
men he should put upon it. The Noble Governor was 
now surrounded by disaffection, and sitting upon the 
collected materials of an explosion ; . he was ruling a 
province on the brink of civil war, and without sup- 
plies of force, or a word of information or advice from 
home. So my Noble Friend sends him a long quota- 
tion from the report of the Commissioners, a precaution 
the less necessary that the Noble Lord himself, being 
one of those Commissioners, had himself signed that 
report, and might, one should suppose, very possibly be 
possessed of some knowledge of its contents. Nay, it 
was barely possible that he might have a copy of the 
document at large. So careful however was the Noble 
Secretary of State, that he thought it better to send 
him a part of it, as he was pretty certainly already in 
possession of the whole. Nothing more is done till 
August 22, when at length a dispatch is forwarded, with 
full instructions as to the composition of the CouneiL 
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The dispatches 'before sent had contained only a very 
partial and entirely provisional power of appointment. 
But the difference between the two dates is in fact quite 
immaterial ; for if all that was sent in August had been 
sjsnt in July, it was too late — the Parliament met on 
the 18 th of August, and unless the powers had arrived 
before that day, they were absolutely useless ; not to 
mention that a proclamation issued in June shews the 
Colony to have been then on the verge of rebellion. 
The Provincial Parliament met — nothing but the Re- 
solutions was laid before them — nothing but refusal 
and coercion, disappointment and mockery, were ten- 
dered to them, without a single proposition to soften 
the harshness of the refusal, or mitigate the bitterness 
of the insult. The Provinces wore now arrayed in op- 
position, and preparing resistance to the Government, 
— an extensive system of combination was established, 
— civil, judicial, and military powers were exercised by 
the patriots, it was now too late to soothe, by the ap- 
pointment' of Councillors, whose names, a few weeks 
earlier, might have given confidence to the people, and 
paved the way for a restoration of kindly feelings to- 
wards the Government ; they had already gotten the 
Local Committees, — their central body — their amiables 
compositeurs, their police-bands. — On the one hand, hope 
had been held out never to be realised — promises made 
only to be broken. On the other hand, resolutions of 
coercion had been passed amounting to hateful threats, 
to be followed immediately by Bills, but these were 
never so much as proposed to Parliament. The insur- 
rection breaks out — blood is spilt — the province is in- 
volved in rebellion and in war — still no legislative mea- 
sures are ever framed upon the Resolutions. Parlia- 
ment assembles weeks after the most important infor- 
mation has come from the Colony, — still not a word is 
said of any thing but the New Civil List ; and instead 
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of the often promised Bill to carry the Resolutions of 
April and May into effect, an entirely new Bill is an- 
nounced, upon a wholly different plan, and to meet th&s 
completely altered state of affairs. 

Now, then, I ask the reason why the measure was 
delayed, after being distinctly promised in April ? The 
Government are aware that this question must be an- 
swered, and I find several reasons assigned in these 
papers. The first is given in one of the four dispatches 
of July 14 : “ Much as the Government have always la- 
mented the necessity of adopting such a measure under 
any circumstances, they would, at the present moment, 
feel a peculiar reluctance in resorting to it, as they 
would deeply regret that one of the first legislative acts 
of her Most Gracious Majesty’s reign, should carry even 
the semblance of an ungracious spirit towards the re- 
presentatives of her loyal and faithful subjects in that 
province.’’ If, then, “ even the semblance of an un- 
gracious spirit towards the loyal and faithful subjects,” 
is so “deeply regretted” by my Noble Friend, what 
thinks he of the reality of an audacious spirit of resist- 
ance to the Sovereign herself? Does he not consider 
that it would have been quite as w6ll to avoid such 
empty, unmeaning compliments to his Sovereign, and 
discharge the imperative duty cast upon him, of main- 
taining her authority, and protecting her loyal people ? 
Would it not have been full as respectful a course, and 
to his Royal Mistress just as grateful, if instead of such 
tawdry and clumsy figures of speech, he had given her 
the opportunity of maintaining the peace of her domin- 
ions, by'pursuing the course begun under her illustrious 
predecessor ? My Noble Friend speaks of “deep regret,” 
— was it then a subject of much satisfaction to him that 
weakness and indecision, delay and inaction, should lead 
from dissatisfaction to revolt, and end in shedding the. 
blood of the people ? Are these things no matter of 
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regret, when deep regret is expressed at merely continu- 
ing in the new reign the measures resolved upon to- 
wards the end of the old ? The rose leaves on the Royal 
couch of the Young Queen must not, it seems, be ruffled 
by .the discharge of painful, though necessary duties. — 
But then was the death-bed of the aged monarch to be 
studded with thorns? If the mind of the successor 
must not be disturbed with the more painful cares of 
royalty, was the dying Prince to have his last moments 
harassed and vexed by measures of a severe and harsh 
aspect? Such, I presume, is the reason assigned for 
nothing having been done after the resolutions were 
passed in the beginning of May. My Lords, this is a 
delicate — a perilous argument. We are here treading 
slippery ground — we are dealing with very high mat- 
ters. I affirm that I speak the language of the Con- 
stitution when I absolutely refuse my ear to all such 
reasons. They are resorted to for the defence of the 
Ministers at the expense of the Monarchy. I know no- 
thing of the last hours of one reign — or the dawn of 
another — nothing in the change of Sovereigns which 
can lessen the responsibility of their servants, or excuse 
them from performing their duty to the Crown, be it of 
a stern and harsh nature, or be it gentle and kind. Be- 
ware, I say, how you give any countenance, aye, or any 
quarter, to topics of defence like these. They are so 
mahy arguments against a Monarchical Constitution, 
and in favour of some other form of Government. This 
is no discourse of mine. It is not I who am to blame 
for broaching this matter. You are they (to the Mi- 
nisters ) — you are they who have forced it into debate 
— and this dispatch — this dispatch is the text upon 
which, trust me, commentators will not be wanting ! 

But, my Lords, these were not the reasons of all the 
vacillation and all the delay. The real reason oozes 
out a few pages later in the book before me. I have 
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been reading from the dispatch of June 29 ; turn now 
to one a fortnight later, and you find that a resolution 
had all at once been taken to give up the eighth Reso- 
lution, and ask money from Parliament here, for the 
Canadian service, instead of despoiling the chest at 
Quebec. This abandonment of the eighth Resolution 
as to all fruits to be derived from it, is indeed unaccom- 
panied with any benefit whatever from the surrender- — 
the announcement of the policy, harsh and insulting, is 
to continue ; only its enforcement is given up, and the 
people of England are as usual to pay the money. But 
see with what a magnanimous accompaniment this 
abandonment — this shifting of the ground is ushered 
in. We are now in full vigour ; and we cannot boast 
too loudly of it, while in the very act of performing the 
crowning feat of impoteney. “ The time (says this very 
dispatch) has passed away in which it was right to pause 
and deliberate.” Some hopes indeed seein yet to have 
been entertained of amicable adjustment — it is difficult 
to see why — nor indeed does the Noble Secretary of 
State see — for he candidly says, — “ hopes, resting as J 
must confess on no very definite ground yet he adds, 
— I cannot altogether despair that the Assembly, or 
some considerable portion of it, will abandon their 
course” — I suppose because there was nothing whatever 
to make them think of doing any such thing. My Noble 
Friend, however, in the act of abandoning his course/— 
a course which he declares was “ entered on by him 
upon no light or ordinary motives — adds, “ To retreat 
from such a course would be inconsistent with our most 
deliberate sense of public duty.” “ Deprecating, there- 
fore, (he proceeds,) every- appearance of vacillation 
where no doubt really exists” — and so forth. Then did 
he flatter himself, that when the appearance of vacilla- 
tion was so much to be deprecated, its reality would 
work lio harm to the public service ? Did he not per- 
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ceive that all he here so powerfully urges against inac- 
tion and hesitation, and oscitancy, and faltering, were 
triumphant arguments in favour of that line of conduct 
which he never once pursued ? This dispatch, full of 
reasons against vacillation, affords the most marvellous 
sample of it which is to be found in the whole train of 
his proceedings. The Resolutions were passed almost 
unanimously — it was resolved to take the money of the 
good people of Canada, — it was affirmed that there must 
be no pause — no doubt — no vacillation — and the new 
determination prefaced by this announcement, is that 
the former Resolutions about which no man (say they) 
can now have any doubt, shall be given to the winds, 
and the money taken from the pockets of the good 
people of England ! 

It would indeed seem, that just about this time some 
wonderful change had come over the minds of the Mi- 
nisters, depriving them of their memory, and lulling even 
their senses to repose — that something had happened, 
which cast them into a sweet slumber — a deep trance 
— such as physicians tell us, not only suspends all re- 
collection of the past, but makes men impervious to the 
impressions from surrounding objects through the senses. 
Could this have arisen from the deep grief into which 
my Noble Friend and his colleagues were known to 
have been plunged by the decease of their kind and 
generous Master? No doubt that feeling must have 
had its day — or its hour — but it passed swiftly away — 
it is not in the nature of grief to endure for ever. Then 
how came it to pass that the trance continued ? Was 
it that the demise of one Monarch is necessarily follow- 
ed by the accession of another? Oh — doubtless its 
pleasing endurance must have been caused by the ele- 
vation of their late gracious Master’s illustrious succes- 
sor, prolonging the suspension of the faculties which 
grief had brought on — but changing it into that state, 
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inexpressibly delicious, which was suited to the circum- 
stances, so interesting, of the new reign. Or could it 
be, that the Whig party, having for nearly a hundred 
years been excluded from the banquet of royal favour, 
had now sitten down to the rich repast with an appe- 
tite, the growth of a century’s hist, and were unable to 
divert their attention from so pleasurable and unusual 
an enjoyment, to mere vulgar matters of public duty, 
and bring their faculties, steeped in novel delight, to 
bear upon points so distant as Canada — affairs so trivial 
as the tranquillity of the most important Province of 
the Crown, and the peace of this country— possibly of 
the world ? All these inconsiderable interests being in 
jeopardy, were they insufficient to awaken our rulers 
from their luxurious stupor ? I know not — I put the 
query — I suggest the doubt — I am unable to solve it — 

I may, for aught I know, have hit upon the solution ; 
but of this I am sure, that to some such solution one is 
unavoidably led by tbe passage of the dispatch which 
refers to the demise and accession as the cause of the 
general and absolute inaction which at that critical 
moment prevailed. But another event was in pro- 
spect, the harbinger of almost as much joy as the ' 
prospects of the new reign — I mean the prospect of a 
new Parliament. The dispatch gives the approaching 
dissolution as one reason for the conduct, or rather 
the inaction of the Government — and I sincerely be- 
lieve most truly — for as surely as an accession follows 
a dissolution of the Prince, so surely does an election 
follow a dissolution of his Parliament. It is not that 
there was any thing like a justification of the Bill not 
being introduced, in the approaching dissolution ; for 
there was abundance of time to pass it between the be- 
ginning of May and the end of July, when Parliament 
was dissolved. It could not have been much delayed 
in the other House, where such unprecedented majori- 
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ties had concurred in passing all the Resolutions ; and 
in this House, my Noble Friend* knows he can do as 
he likes — I mean when he is doing wrong — Ilia se jac- 
tct in Aula, and he is little opposed here. I am far 
from saying your Lordships would so readily let him do 
any thing to advance the interests of the people, or ex- 
tend their rights ; but only let him invade their liber- 
ties, and he is sure to find you every way indulgent ; 
such is your partiality for a bold and decided policy ; 
so great your inclination to support what are termed 
vigorous measures ! It is not, therefore, with the disso- 
lution that I can connect the laches of the Government 
in the way in which they urge it as a defence. But 
they were impatient to get rid of the old Parliament, 
that they might be electing a new one, and all their 
attention was absorbed in their election schemes. Their 
hopes were high ; they reckoned upon gaining largely, 
and little dreamt that upon their appeal to the People, 
instead of gaining fifty, they should lose fifteen. Those 
“ hopes too fondly nursed,” were afterwards “ too rudely 
crossed but at the time they filled their whole soul, 
and precluded all attention or care for other matters — 
whether justice to Canada, or justice to England. 
What passed in this House, to the serious interruption 
of our judicial functions, may be taken as a proof how 
little chance any Colonial affairs had of commanding a 
moment’s regard, or delaying for a day the much-wish- 
cd-for General Election. The report had been made 
to head-quarters by the proper officers — those whose 
duty it is to preside over the gathering of the Commons 
— to take care that there shall be a House when it is 
wanted — or that there shall be none when that is ex- 
pedient ; and above all, whose department is to arrange 
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the times and seasons of elections. The result was, 
that the interests of the Ministry were understood to 
require that certain writs should issue on the Monday, 
and that on no account whatever the Parliament should 
be allowed to exist another day. In the general joy of 
the new reign and the sanguine hopes from- the new 
Parliament, my Noble Friend on the Woolsack * seemed 
himself to be a partaker, l ie betrayed signs of hilarity 
unwonted : I saw him, I can undertake to say, smile 
twice at that critical period, and I have heard it said, 
that the same symptom was observed on one other occa- 
sion ; but that of course passed away. We were engaged 
in a most important cause — a question of law — long the 
subject of dispute in Westminster Hall, and on which 
the different Courts there had widely disagreed. It 
had come at length before this House for decision in 
the last resort, and after being fully argued; the learned 
Judges, whose assistance your Lordships had, still dif- 
fering in opinion, had delivered their arguments seriatim. 
It was for the House to determine, and set the contro- 
verted point at rest for ever by a solemn decision ; and 
accordingly, on the Saturday, my Noble and Learned 
Friend had begun by moving an affirmance of the judg- 
ment below ; and by a natural mistake (the point being 
wholly of Common Law) he had given a reason rather 
for reversing than affirming, by citing the case that 
made against his argument. At this identical moment 
there was observed to approach him from behind a 
form not unknown to the House, though to the law 
unknown, the Lord Privy Seal, robed as a Peer of Par- 
liament, and interrupting the judge in deliver in g his 
judgment, to suggest what immediately put an end to 
my N oble and Learned F riend’s argument. There could 
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be no doubt of the purport of that communication ; — 
the hour of four had arrived, and then, if at all, must 
the Commons be summoned to hear the Commission 
read. The Privy Seal had warned the Great Seal that 
if the judgment were given — if the reasons in its favour 
were assigned, only the ones against it having been 
stated — the Parliament could not be dissolved on Mon- 
day ; and thus the grave interests of the elections might 
be sacrificed to the mere administration of justice. The 
judgment being thus prematurely closed, and the argu- 
ment left against, and not for, the decision recommend- 
ed by the Speaker of your Lordships’ House, the com- 
mission was executed, and some score or two of Bills 
were passed. The judicial business was then resumed. 
Your Lordships differed in opinion. The Lord Chief 
Justice took a view opposite to that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It was my fortune to agree with the latter ; and 
after considerable argument the judgment was affirmed, 
not for the reason which he had given in favour of it, 
but in spite of the reason which he had urged against it. 
But this was not all : I and other noble Lords were 
most anxious to have the dissolution postponed one day 
longer, in order to dispose of several important causes 
which had been fully heard at heavy expense to the 
parties, and to prevent the risk of the whole expense 
being renewed in case those who had heard them should 
die before next session, or be unable to attend the ju- 
dicial business of the House. We earnestly besought 
the Government to grant this postponement for so im- 
portant a purpose, as well as to prevent the vexation 
to the parties of increased and most needless delay ; — 
to the Court, the serious inconvenience of deciding a 
year after the argument had been heard. But we 
prayed in vain ; they would hear of nothing but dis- 
solving and electing — would attend to nothing else — 
would allow nothing to interpose between them and 
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their favourite electioneering pursuits ; and the reports 
of your Lordships’ judicial proceedings bear testimony 
to the haste with which, to attain those electioneering 
objects, the session was closed, and the administration 
of justice in the last resort interrupted. Well, there- 
fore, might the noble Lord’s dispatch of the 14th July, 
assign the approaching dissolution of Parliament as a 
principal reason why Canada could not be attended to. 
Although not in the sense of that dispatch, or as any 
thing like*hn excuse for his conduct, assuredly the dis- 
solution and its consequences had much to do with that 
neglect of duty. It called away the minds of men to 
nearer and dearer objects ; fixed their attention upon 
things that far more nearly touched them — things that 
came home to their business and bosoms; — the prepa- 
rations for the approaching elections ; and the affairs 
of the remote Province, which had at no time engrossed 
too much of their care, were thought of no more. 

Tlius, then, my Lords, all is uniform and consistent 
in these transactions : all is in keeping in the picture 
which these papers present to the eye. A scene is cer- 
tainly unfolded not much calculated to raise in our es- 
timation the capacity, the firmness, the vigour, or the 
statesmanlike habits of those distinguished persons to 
whose hands has been committed the administration of 
our affairs. I do not by any means intend to assert 
that the great qualities of public life may not be disco- 
vered in these proceedings. I should be far from say- 
ing that both deliberation and dispatch may not be 
traced. jn their conduct; — deliberation amounting even 
to balancing, and pausing, and delay ; — dispatch run- 
ning into rapidity, precipitancy, hurry. You meet with 
the unhesitating haste, and with the mature reflection ; 
the consulto and the matura facto are both there. But 
then they are at the wrong time and in the false posi- 
tion : the rapidity presides over the deliberative part-— 
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the deliberation is applied to the executive. The head is 
at fever heat ; the hand is paralyzed. There is no lack of 
quickness but it is in adopting plans fitted to throw the 
country into a flame ; no lack of delay, at the moment 
when those schemes are to be carried into execution. 
They rush unheeding, unhesitating, unreflecting into 
resolutions, upon which the wisest and readiest of man- 
kind could hardly pause and ponder too long. But 
wheri all is determined — when every moment’s delay is 
fraught with peril — then comes the uncertainty and ir- 
resolution. They never pause until the season has 
arrived for action, and when all faltering, even for the 
twinkling of an eye, is fatal, then it is that they relapse 
into supineness and inaction ; look around them, and 
behind them, and everywhere but before them ; and 
sink into repose, as if all had been accomplished, at the 
moment when every thing remains to be done. If I 
were to ransack all the records to which l have ever 
had access of human conduct in administering great 
affairs, whether in the annals of our own times or in 
the ages that are past, I should in vain look for a more 
striking illustration of the Swedish Chancellor’s famous 
saying to his son, as he was departing to assist at the. 
congress of statesmen, “ 1 fill mi ut videas quanttdd 
“ mjdentiu regatur mundus /” 

My Lords, I cannot sit down without expressing also 
my opinion upon the conduct of the other party in this 
disastrous struggle. Both here, and elsewhere still more, 
invectives have been lavished with an unsparing hand 
upon those whom the proceedings of the Government 
first drove to disaffection, and afterwards, by neglect, 
encouraged to revolt. I will not stoop to protect my- 
self from a charge of being prone to vindicate, still less 
encourage men in their resistance to the law, and their 
breach of the public peace. But while we thus speak 
of their cranes, and give vent to the angry feelings that 
VOL. IV. Q 
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these have excited among us, surely it becomes us to 
reflect that we are blaming moil who are not present 
to defend themselves — condemning men who have no 
person here to say one word in explanation or palliation 
of their conduct — and that while we have before us 
their adversaries in this country, and the whole state- 
ments of their adversaries in the Colony, from them- 
selves we have not one single word spoken or written 
to assist us in forming our judgment, or to stay our 
sentence .against them. To any tail* and candid, not to 
say generous nature, 1 am sure I need not add ahother 
word for the purpose of showing how strong is their 
claims to all forbearance, to every allowance which it is 
possible for charity to make in scanning their conduct. 
Then I shall ever hold those deeply responsible who 
could have made all resistance impossible by making it 
hopeless, but who sent out no reinforcements with that 
design — those who first irritated, and then did not cou- 
troul — who, after goading to insurrection, did nothing 
to overawe and deter insurgents. And after all, when 
men so vehemently blame the Canadians, who is it, let 
me ask, that taught them to revolt ? Where — in what 
country — from what people did they learn the lesson ? 
You exclaim against their revolt — though you have 
taken their money against their wishes, and set at uought 
the rights you boasted of having bestowed upon them. 
You enumerate their other comforts — that they pay 
few taxes — receive large aids from this country — enjoy 
precious commercial advantages for which we pay dear 
— and* then you say, the whole dispute for which they 
have rebelled is about the taking of twenty thousand 
pounds without the consent of their representatives ! 
Twenty thousand pounds taken without their consent ! 
Why, it was for twenty shillings thus taken that Hamp- 
den resisted — and by his resistance, won for himself an 
imperishable name, which the Plantagenets and , the 
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Guelphs would give all the blood that swells their veins 
to boast of ! If to resist oppression — if to rise against 
usurped power, and defend our liberties when assaulted, 
be a crime— who are the greatest of all criminals ? Who 
but ourselves, the hnglish people ? W e it is that have 
set the example to our American brethren. Let us be- 
ware how we blame them too harshly for following it ! 
My Lords, I throw out these things with no view of 
merely giving offence in any quarter — 1 do so with a 
better object — an object of all others the dearest to my 
heart at this moment, — to prevent, by this palliating 
inflection, the shedding of one drop of blood, beyond 
what self-defence and the lowest demands of justice ad- 
ministered in mercy require— to warn those into whose 
hands the sword is committed, that they have a care 
how they keep it unsheathed one instant after the pike 
of the rebel has been thrown away! 

My Lords, the speech of my .Noble Friend would now 
carry me after him into a wide field — the consideration 
of the new system which is to be proposed for govern- 
ing the Colony. Upon that ground 1 decline entering 
at present ; but the general aspect of it demands a single 
remark. The constitution is to be suspended for three 
years, and a Governor is to ride with absolute power; 
aud yet all the while the boast is that the insurrection 
has been partial— that only a single county of the whole 
eight has taken any share in it — and that all the rest 
of the community are loyal and well-affected ! Then, 1 
ask, why are the loyal and well-affected, because they 
have put down the partial revolt, to be punished for the 
offences of others, and to lose not only the privileges 
which yoli gave them in 1831, but the constitution 
which Mr. Pitt gave them forty years before ? This 
ma y be- vigour— it is certainly not justice. It looks like 
an awkward and preposterous attempt to supply at this 
late hour the total want of activity which has prevailed 
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throughout the whole conduct of Government, by an 
excess of action — by a morbid vigour that can work 
nothing but mischief to all. It is a proceeding wholly 
repugnant to all ideas of justice, and contrary to com- 
mon sense. Only see how utterly this measure is in- 
consistent with the rest of my Noble F riend’s defence. 
When you ask why no force was dispatched to secure 
the peace of the Colony — you are told it was quite un- 
necessary — the people were all so loyal that the peace 
■was in no peril, and sending troops would only have 
been offering a groundless insult by suspecting their 
zeal and devotion. But when it is thought desirable 
to destroy the free constitution and put a pure despo- 
tism in its place — straightway it is found out that the 
whole mass of the population is disaffected and can no 
longer be intrusted with political rights. The rebellious 
spirit shifts and, changes— contracts and expands — just 
as it suits the purpose of the argument. Now it is con- 
fined to a single county— pent up in a corner of the 
settlement — bounded by the river Richelieu. This is 
when the Ministers are charged with having left the 
Colony to its own resources. Presently the new plan 
of arbitrary government is on the carpet, and imme- 
diately the revolt spreads in all directions — spurns the 
bounds of rivers and mountains — diffuses itself over the 
whole country — and taints the mass of the inhabitants. 
My Lords, I care not which way the question is put, 
but it is a question that must be answered before these 
Ministers can compass both their objects, of defending 
their past conduct and obtaining new powers. The 
dilemma is now complete and perfect. If the Colony 
was in such a state as to justify this arbitrary bill, why 
did you leave it without a force ? If the Colony was in 
such a state as justified you in withholding reinforce- 
ments, what pretence have you for disturbing its peace, 
and inflicting upon it a despotic government? Answer 
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me these questions. One answer will suffice for both. 
But I believe for that answer I shall wait for ever and 
in vain. 

But then it seems that this despotic constitution is 
only to be the fore-runner of some other arrangement. 
Whether the noble Lord had himself formed a very 
clear and precise idea of that ulterior measure I am 
unable to say with confidence. But this I know, that 
his explanation of it left me without the power of com- 
prehending it with any distinctness ; and what I could 
comprehend seemed absurd in the extreme. Of all 
established Constitutions we are bound to speak with 
some respect, more or less ; they have been tried, and 
at least been found to answer some of the purposes for 
which they were designed. But a wholly new and 
untried scheme is entitled to no respect at all beyond 
what its intrinsic merits claim ; and as far as this 
scheme is comprehensible, it appears eminently ridicu- 
lous. A certain number of persons we are told are to 
be called by the Governor to his aid as Councillors, 
but how they are to be selected, and what powers they 
are to have, we are not informed. Is the Governor to 
summon whom he pleases ? Then he gives no share 
whatever in the deliberations to the people, and for 
the purpose of conciliation, or indeed of learning the 
public opinion, the proceeding is utterly nugatory. Is 
he to choose the districts and leave the electors there 
to send representatives ? But still it is a packed 
assembly, and no voice is given to the bulk of the com- 
munity. Is he then to issue writs generally — only 
requiring ten councillors instead of ninety represen- 
tatives to be elected for his help-mates ? But when 
the whole country is unanimously of one opinion, this 
plan can have no other effect than to bring together a 
Parliament composed exactly like the present, only 
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fewer in number and under a different name. It is 
plain that, in one way or another, the intention must 
be that the people shall not elect freely as they now 
do, else a Parliament precisely like the disaffected one 
will be returned ; and that those elected shall have no 
power to act unless they do as they are bid, otherwise 
the Government will be in the precise difficulty which 
now oppresses it. But if any such semblance only of 
consulting the people is all you mean to give— if under 
the pretence of calling them to your aid you exclude 
all the men of their choice, and only take counsel with 
creatures of your own — I tell you fairly that such an 
intolerable mockery will avail you nothing. Better 
proclaim at once a despotism, without any disguise or 
any mitigation. Make the Governor supreme. Let 
him rule without advice or even instruction— in his 
own name, and not in the name of the law — for your 
interest, and not for that of the Colonial people. 

But, my Lords, 1 have said that I should at present 
forbear to pursue in detail the subject which we shall 
hereafter have ample opportunities of discussing at 
large. Neither will 1 go into the particulars of the 
civil war that has so lamentably been kindled. I have 
mentioned that there is reason for hoping its disasters 
have already reached their term. I hope, most de- 
voutly hope, it may be so. No thanks to the Govern- 
ment, the Colonists themselves, left wholly to their 
own resources and their own zeal, are supposed to 
have quelled the insurrection and restored peace. 
But what kind of a possession is that which must be 
kept by force of arms ? Are w'e not here reminded of 
Mr. Burke’s observation upon the too parallel case of 
America ? Here, however, I must in passing, express 
my astonishment at finding the address now moved, to 
be so nearly copied from that of 1775 — after the 
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peremptory denial of my Noble Friend,* when I the 
other night said 1 supposed it would turn out to be so. 
Really, though he is but a novice in office, he made 
the denial with a readiness and a glibness, that might 
,have done honour to those inveterate habits of official 
assertion, only acquired by the few who are born in 
Whitehall and bred in Downing Street. And yet 
when we look at it, we find it the same address with 
that of 1775 to the very order of the topics — all but 
one passage which is of necessity omitted here, because 
J defy the utmost courage of official assertors to have 
reproached the Canadians as my Noble Friend’s pre- 
decessor Lord North did the Americans, with making 
an ungrateful return to the tenderness shewn by Par- 
liament towards the principles of the English law and 
the English Constitution. The authors of the eighth 
Resolution, were not, I presume, capable of setting 
their hands to such a boast as this. In all other 
respects the two addresses are identical. May the 
omen not prove inauspicious, and may the likeness 
end here ! 

But I was drawn aside from the just remark of Mr. 
Burke, which i was about to cite. The rebels, said 
he, may be put down, but conquering is not governing, 
jiind a province which, to be retained, must be always 
subdued, is little worth keeping. My Lords, I may 
truly say the same of Canada. The revolt may be 
suppressed ; I hope it is suppressed already, and that 
the blood of our American brethren has ceased to flow. 
But the difficulty of the case is only then beginning. 
Then copies the time to try the statesman— the far 
more delicate question then arises — and the more im- 
portant — demanding infinitely greater circumspection 
and foresight, wisdom and judgment, than how a re- 
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bellion may be suppressed — I mean the question, how 
a distant province may be well governed — a disaffected 
people reclaimed — and the maintenance of your empire 
reconciled with the interests of your subjects ? The 
scheme of polity for accomplishing this great and 
worthy purpose, must be well matured before it is 
adopted, and when once adopted, must be executed 
with vigour; all pausing and faltering must then be 
ended. 1 would fain hope that the Ministers have 
been taught a lesson by the past, and that henceforth 
they will deliberate at the season of proposing mea- 
sures, and act when the period for executing them 
arrives. But if 1 am called upon to pronounce, 
whether or not the authors of these dispatches, the 
propounders of last year’s Resolutions, they who fol- 
lowed up their own policy with no one act of vigour, 
and accompanied it with no indication of foresight — 
thev who embarked in a course avowedly harsh and 

v •/ 

irritating, without taking a single precaution to pre- 
vent or frustrate resistance, and, at the instant when 
their measures required to be prosecuted with effect, 
suddenly deserted them — if I am to decide whether or 
not they are the men endowed with the statesmanlike 
capacity to meet the difficulties of so arduous an occa- 
sion, — I too, must falter and pause before I give an. 
affirmative answer. To quell an insurrection, asks but 
ordinary resources and every-day talents; a military 
power — often a police force — may subdue it, and may 
bridle for a season the disaffected spirit. The real 
test of the statesman’s sagacity and vigour is applied 
when tranquillity is for a while restored. IVJy Lords, 
painful as the avowal is, their conduct throughout 
these sad affairs has wrung it from me — I must pause 
before I can pronounce these men fit for the emer- 
gency which is fast approaching, if it have not already 
come. 
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But let it not all the while be supposed that when 
I dwell upon the greatness of the occasion, it is from 
setting any high value upon such a possession as Canada. 
The crisis is great, and the position difficult, on the 
assumption that you will. resolve to keep hold of it, 
whether in prudence you ought or not, and will be for 
making sacrifices to retain it, of which 1 hold it alto- 
gether unworthy. Not only do I consider the posses- 
sion as worth no breach of the constitution — no viola- 
tion of the principles of justice — good God ? what pos- 
session can ever be of a value to justify a price like 
that ! — but in a national view, I really hold those Co- 
lonies to be worth nothing. The only interest we have 
in the matter, concerns the mode in which a separation, 
sooner or later inevitable, shall take place. The only 
question worth considering, as far as our national in- 
terest is considered, is whether that separation shall be 
effected amicably or with hostile feelings— -unless in so 
far as the honour of the country is involved. But I am 
not so romantic as to suppose that any nation will ever 
be willing to give up an extended dominion, how un- 
profitable, nay, how burthensome soever it may be to 
hold it. Such possessions, above all, are not likely to 
be surrendered to dictation and force. The feelings of 
national pride and honour arc averse to yielding in 
these circumstances ; but I do venture to hope, that 
when all feelings of pride and honour are saved — when 
resentment and passion have cooled — when the wrong- 
doers on either side are forgiven — when the reign of 
law is restored ; that justice will be tempered with 
mercy, the foundation for an amicable separation laid, 
and an estimate calmly made of the profit and the loss 
which result from our North American dominions. I 
am well assured that we shall then find them very little 
worth the cost they have entailed on us, in men, in 
money, and in injuries to our trade ; nay, that, their 
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separation will be even now a positive gain, so it be but 
effected on friendly terms, and succeeded by an amicable 
intercourse. The Government and defence of Canada 
alone cost us considerably more than half a million a 
year ; independent of the million and a half which we 
have expended on the liideau Canal, and between two 
and three millions on fortifications, uselessly spent. I 
speak on the authority of a Minister of the Crown, who 
has recorded his opinion.of the burden we sustain in 
holding such possessions. 

Loud Glknelg. Who ? 

Loud Brougham. The Paymaster of the Forces.* 
But beside all this, we have to pay 55s. duty on the 
excellent timber of the Baltifc, in order that we may be 
compelled to use* the bad timber of Canada at a higher 
price, on a 10s. duty. The severance of the Colony 
would not only open our markets to the better and 
cheaper commodity which grows near our own doors, 
but would open the Baltic markets to our manufactures, 
restrained as they now are in their export to the north 
of Europe by the want of any commodities which we 
can take in return. Their produce is grain and timber, 
and our Corn Laws for the benefit of the landed interest 
shut out the one, while our Colonial laws for the bene- 
fit of the planters exclude the other. Is it not then full 
time that we should make up our minds to a separation 
so beneficial to all parties, if it shall oidy take plaee 
amicably, and by uniting together the whole of our 
North American possessions, form an independent, 
flourishing, and powerful state, which may balance the 
colossal Empire of the West ? These, my Lords, are 
not opinions to which I have lately come ; they are the 
growth of many a long year, and the fruit of much at- 
tention given to the subject. Of this 1 am intimately- 
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persuaded, that it is of paramount importance to take 
care how the change shall be consummated. If the 
severance be effected by violence — if the member be 
rudely torn away and bleeding from the body of our 
Empire — a wound is left oy either side to rankle and 
irritate and annoy for generations to come. Hence a 
perennial source of national enmity, the fruitful cause 
of commercial embarrassments, and of every kind of 
discontent and animosity not only between the coun- 
tries, but among the different classes and parties of 
each. There is no evil against which it better becomes 
us anxiously to guard. All expedients should be tried 
to render the severance kindly and gentle — every thing 
resorted to that can pour balm into the wound occa- 
sioned by the operation. This is the most sacred duty 
of every wise and virtuous statesman. Lowering as the 
aspect of affairs now appears, my hope still is, that those 
who are entrusted with the government, be they who 
thev mav, will bestir themselves, with these views, for 
this purpose, and, while it is yet time, seek above all 
thing's to heal the injuries which imprudence and rash- 
ness, complicated with imbecility and vacillation, have 
inflicted; so as to give us, not outw r ard peace only, but 
real concord and friendship, without which the wound 
is but skinned over, and peace must be precarious and 
only a name. But, to give real peace and concord, the 
wrongs complained of must be redressed, and I fairly 
tell you that the master grievance must not be suffered 
to remain. All Canada cries out for an Elective Coun- 
cil. Refuse it you’eannot. The complaint against its 
present constitution is like that some time ago urged 
against this House. ( One of the Ministers here said this 
was not a judicious allusion.) Will my Noble Friend, 
whose eagle-eye can pierce through the darkness of a 
statement barely commenced, and catch its application 
to an argument not yet broached, suspend his sentence 
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of condemnation till he hears whether the allusion be 
indeed judicious or no ? I was stating that language 
more severe had not been used towards the Legislative 
Council in the Province, than I have often heard em- 
ployed in this place against^ this Legislative Council of 
the Parent State. But tli^re is a wide difference, my 
Lords, between the two cases; and upon that difference 
rests the application of my present appeal, so prema- 
turely judged of by my Noble Friend. First, Whereas, 
only an inconsiderable fraction of the people of Englaud 
have demanded a reform in the Constitution of this House, 
and even they have not persevered in this demand, all 
the Canadian People with one voice have called aloud 
and vehemently for a change in their Upper House, and 
have never for one instant, in any circumstances, abated 
one jot of the vehemence with which they universally 
urged that demand. Next, we never have been rationally, 
or even intelligibly informed in what way the Reform 
of this House could be effected, without the overthrow 
of our mixed Monarchy; whereas the change proposed 
in the Colonial Council has always been distinctly stat- 
ed. and accords with the whole principles and frame of 
the political constitutions all over the New World. 
Lastly and chiefly, — the charge made against your 
Lordships of refusing the measures which the other 
House sent up, rests upon a very narrow foundation 
indeed, compared with the sweeping accusation brought 
against them. You altered some Bills for the worse, as 
I think; you mended others, changing them for the 
better ; one or two you wholly rejected in one or two 
Sessions ; whereas the Council in Canada refused Bills 
of all kinds by wholesale, rejected scores of the most 
important measures upon all subjects indiscriminately. 
Bills upon Government — education — administration of 
justice — trade — retrenchment — reform of all abuses— 
all shared the same fate. Trust me, my Lords, if you 
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had been so ill-advised as to pursue a course like that, 
there would a very different cry have arisen for Peerage 
Reform from any thing you have ever yet heard. With 
all the difficulty of forming a plan for it, the demand of 
seme change would have become general, if not univer- 
sal. Instead of a feeble cry, proceeding for a little 
while from a small portion of the country, all England 
would have vehemently persevered in the demand of 
reform. The wisdom of your Lordships prevented this. 
The conduct of the Upper House in Canada was the 
very reverse ; and when the people had nothing to 
hope from its present structure, no wonder that the 
demand for its change became loud, vehement, univer- 
sal, — but much wonder if in a cause so just, it should 
not in the end prove irresistible ! In vain, believe me, 
do you send out new Governors with larger powers ! 
In vain you commission my Noble Friend to cany out 
the force of a Despotic Government, if he is not also 
armed with force to redress the master grievance ! 
With every disposition to trust his ability and his tem- 
per, the work of reconcilement never can flourish under 
his hands, if they be not strengthened to do it by the 
only powder which can avail ; if they are strong only to 
inflict new wounds, and impotent to bestow the boon 
of justice and redress. 1 shall most deeply, deplore his 
undertaking such a mission, if he goes thus cramped 
and fettered. If he is only to carry out the most un-' 
constitutional, the most oppressive Act that has crossed 
the Atlantic since the fatal Bill of Massachuset’s Bay, 
I shall lament it on his account, because he can reap 
from such a service no honour ; I shall still more bit- 
terly deplore it for the country’s sake, which can derive 
nothing but disgrace from such a course ; for the sake 
°f the first of all blessings, the public peace, which will 
never be permanently secured by acts of unmitigated 
injustice ! 
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But once more let me beseech you to resolve that 
you will abide by the course of justice — grant liberally 
— improve fearlessly — reform unflinchingly, whatever 
the Canadian people is entitled to demand that you 
should grant — improve — reform. By none other mea,- 
sui-es can either right be done by the Parent State to 
its American subjects, or the character of England be 
sustained; by no other course can the honour of the 
Crown, the character of the Parliament, above all the 
peace of the New World be restored, or the peace of 
the Old maintained ! 
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SEPARATE EDITION OF THIS SPEECH. 


The complaints which had been occasioned by Lord 
Brougham’s former Speech upon the mal-administra- 
tion of our Colonial affairs were renewed upon the 
delivery of the following Speech, not by those whose 
conduct was particularly impugned, but by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He spoke with 
his usual ability, but with less than his accustomed 
success, because it was exceedingly difficult to perceive 
what right he had to complain of any one for differing 
with him in opinion ; or what there is in the noble 
Viscount and his colleagues which should exempt 
them from the lot of all Ministers, to have their con- 
duct discussed; or why Lord Brougham should be 
precluded from pursuing the course which he lias all 
his life held, and defending his well-known principles, 
merely by the accident of his having once been Lord 
Melbourne’s colleague, and afterwards Lord Mel- 
bourne’s supporter, so long as his measures accorded 
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with Lord Brougham’s views of national policy and 
public justice. The noble Viscount omitted to give, 
in his able and ingenious speech, any reason in sup- 
port of the proposition, which he did not indeed state, 
but 'from beginning to the end of his remarks assumed 
to be undeniable, that whoever, having once found 
him and his present colleagues pursuing a sound poli- 
cy for some years, shall refuse to change not only his 
own opinions upon that policy, but the whole opinions of 
his public life, at the bidding of the Cabinet, and to 
act thenceforth with them in opposition to all his own 
most cherished principles, must be actuated by some 
sinister motive, some feeling of a private or personal 
nature: Or the convenient or« self-complacent propo- 
sition, thus assumed and acted upon by the noble Vis- 
count, may be stated in other and fewer words : It is 
this : that no one can be influenced by justifiable mo- 
tives, who does not agree with and support the present 
Cabinet through every change of principle, and more 
especially that portion of the Cabinet whose changes 
have Been the most marked, and have been separated 
from each other by the shortest intervals of time. But 
to this assumption was added another, peculiarly 
adapted to the case of Lord Brougham. It was, that 
no man can ever honestly differ with Lord Melbourne, 
after once agreeing with him ; nor, having supported 
him in one line of policy, can honestly refuse to sup*' 
porf him in its opposite, unless he has some private 
feeling of spite or of interest to gratify. 

A charge so unexpected naturally called forth from 
the object of it a peremptory and indignant denial ; 
— not indeed more peremptory, but possibly somewhat 
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more indignant, than the very gross and notorious ah- 
surdity of the accusation might appear to warran# 
An honest defence disdains recrimination; it meets 
the charge in front— pointedly repels it if precise, or 
if vague demands specification — challenges inquiry — 
and defies to the proof. But the duty of self-vindi- 
cation once discharged, the interests of justice re- 
quire that the adventurous and discomfited assailant 
should be pursued and exposed, in case his own con- 
duct should peradventure be found to have been the 
subject to which the offensive and ill-considered cen- 
sure might with perfect accuracy have been applied. 
Lord Brougham said that he purposely avoided all 
such contention, and restrained himself within the li- 
mits of distinct, unequivocal, uncompromising denial. 

The satellites of the Government are understood to 
have been greatly edified and comforted by their lead- 
er’s tone, marked as it was by more than ordinary ani- 
mation, though with less than the usual provision of 
argument. It is respectfully asked of those zealous 
persons, that they would have the goodness tb offer 
some explanation of the grounds of his attack, should 
it be expecting too much to look for some proof of 
Lord Melbourne’s assumptions, in behalf of which he 
offered no more argument than he did in behalf of the 
Bill itself, or the conduct of Lord Glenelg, or the new 
morality recently discovered by Sir F. B. Head. Lord 
Melbourne, in the exalted station which he at present 
occupies, may not, perhaps, without want of due defer- 
ence, be called upon for reasons in behalf of the deci- 
sions which he so readily pronounces and so rarely de- 
fends. He, exempt from the ordinary lot of ordinary 
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Ministers, to have their measures debated freely— above 
Ihe vulgar necessity of assigning grounds for his opin- 
ions — removed from the sphere of common mortals, 
in which he described Lord Brougham to move, and 
in which he said a man was often blind to what all 
but himself clearly saw, — has of course the peculiar 
capacity of forming a sound, because an impartial 
judgment in his own case ; and must be listened to as 
an authority from which there can be no appeal, when 
he pronounces judgment between Lord Brougham and 
himself, and declares that all the world, except Lord 
Brougham, have long since decided on Lord Mel- 
bourne’s superior fitness to lead the Popular Party in 
this country. These are the attributes of very high 
station, of profuse Royal favour, and of much patron- 
age combined with a little power. But his adherents 
are not endued with the same infallibility, and cannot 
so easily be allowed to decide without giving reasons. 
It is therefore most respectfully asked of them, by 
what particular argument they mean to disprove Lord 
Brougham’s right to hold in 1838, the same opinions 
which he held in 1837, and to pursue now the same 
line of conduct to which Lord Melbourne and others 
came over in 1831, most creditably to themselves, and 
most happily for the State, with a celerity that pro- 
duced the most fortunate results to the country as 
weU as to themselves ? And if it be not taking too 
great a liberty, or taxing their invention too severely, 
they are also most humbly entreated to shew, why 
Lord Brougham has not as good a title to persevere* in 
that course now, merely because the converts of 1831 
have, very unfortunately for the State, though without 
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any kind of reproach to themselves, abandoned it, and 
returned to their old opinions with a celei’ity as re- 
markable as that which marked their former conver- 
sion ? When this shall be shewn, there will be laid a 
'ground for charging Lord Brougham with personal 
motives in refusing to alter his conduct ; and for be- 
lieving that all mankind consider Lord Melbourne to 
be an old, consistent, and steady friend of liberal 
opinions. 

Lord Brougham, it may be observed, has never com- 
plained of any changes in the conduct and principles of 
others ; he may therefore b i tl e mere o sily forgiven 
for claiming the right of adhering to his own. Instead 
of asking if the conversion witnessed in 183 1, of the 
most zealous enemies of Reform into wholesale, almost 
Radical Reformers, was quite unconnected with the 
maintenance of the Government they belonged to ; and 
if the re-conversion of November 1837, had its oi'igin 
in nothing like a notion that the Court had become 
more friendly, and was better worth a ] rudent states- 
man's regard than the people ; he rested satisfied 
with assuring the ministers that they might, any day 
or any hour, restore him to his position as their zeal- 
ous defender against the Tory majority of their adver- 
saries, by simply retracting the declarations agaiust 
Reform with which they unhappily ushered in the 
Session; or, without formally recanting, by merely 
bringing forward liberal and constitutional measures. 
They refuse to accept any such offer ; they will not com- 
ply with that condition. Doubtless they are right — 
most probably Lord Brougham is wrong ; but how he 
can be charged with falling into his error, great as it 
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may be, through personal feelings, is not so easily per- 
ceived. 

On the same night, Lord Melbourne disclosed a secret, 
which is understood to have been, until then, locked up 
within his own breast. lie has, it now appears, been 
for the last three years constantly expecting Lord 
Brougham to adopt the course into which he has of late 
been driven by the Government. Then, the observant 
bystander, who perceives that Lord Brougham never 
failed to support the Ministers most zealously until 
they changed their conduct, must be led to infer that 
this change of theirs was all the while foreseen and 
predetermined by the noble Viscount — though cer- 
tainly concealed with some care, and with entire suc- 
cess, from all his followers. , But if it shall be said 
that the noble Viscount’s constant expectation, his 
daily foresight, of wh£t he pleasantly called a change 
in Lord Brougham, without reflecting that it is an 
alteration in himself, was owing to some impression 
which he had respecting Lord Brougham’s habits and 
character, it will follow that he must have given fre* 
quent indications of this mistrust, of this presentiment, 
both in public and in private, and must have explicitly 
ascribed the active support of 1835, the kind and con- 
siderate abstinence of 1836, and the partial and reluct- 
ant dissents of 1837, to their real, though still not 
very intelligible cause ; and at all events, that he 
never can have given Lord Brougham, or any com- 
mon friends, the most distant ground for believing 
that he gave him the least credit for being influenced 
by the kindness of friendship, or the steadiness of 
principle, or the magnanimous sacrifice of personal 
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considerations to either friendship or duty. It must, 
of course, be absolutely impossible that Lord Melbourne 
should have left his opinions and hjs expectations 
doubtful upon this head, or ever expressed any feel- 
ings of gratitude, much less any indications of being 
sensibly touched by Lord Brougham’s conduct towards 
him and his Government, when he was all the while 
penetrated with the conviction that Lord Brougham 
was only waiting for an occasion to vent “ his long- 
suppressed and thus exasperated animosity” against his 
former friends and colleagues. If, indeed, this should 
not have been the case — if the very opposite should 
turn out to have been more nearly the fact — it must 
be confessed that both these Lords have been placed 
in situations quite unprecedented, though the one of 
those situations will, perhaps, upon reflection be felt to 
be somewhat less enviable than* the other. It is only 
consistent with fairness and candour towards a man who 
certainly never on any former occasion got into such a 
position, that it should be observed, how likely it is, after 
all, that Lord Melbourne’s boast of his foresight and 
perspicacity, should be like his Canadian friend’s* dis- 
covery of the way to deal with revolt — an afterthought 
— and that, in the heat of the moment, he painted him- 
self in unfavourable colours, by extolling his sagacity 
at the* expense of far more important qualities.! 


• Sir F. B. Head. 

’ + A similar indiscretion was committed by the noble Viscount, in the first 
Civil List debate, when Lord Brougham was charged by him with courtier- 
like conduct, in a moment of sudden irritation, brought on, it should seem, by 
Lord Brougham having made a very harmless observation upon a most noto- 
rious circumstance, that of Lord Melbourne living so constantly at Court; 
which he, of course, does in virtue of his office. — though certainly none of his 
predecessors ever devoted &o much of their time to this branch of their public 
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But if we reach this conclusion against his own 
assertion, and only by resorting to the other parts of 
his conduct, which pretty loudly belie that assertion, 
it may possibly be deemed not unjust towards the 
other party to remark, that his life has been marked 
by little regard to feelings of a sordid cast. That Lord 
Grey’s Government might be formed, he most reluct- 
antly yielded to solicitations to abandon an enviable 
and secure position, both as to profit and power, 
because he was unwilling to disappoint the Whig 
party, and shrank from the heavy responsibility of pre- 
venting a Reform Government from being established ; 
though he soon after discovered that the party had 


duties. The charge of courtiership thus ridiculously levelled at Lord Brougham, 
he at once repelled, by stating that Lord Melbourne, who had thoughtlessly 
made it, must better than mosfc men know, if he gave himself a moment’s 
time for reflection, how utterly groundless it was. Indeed, all the world knew 
this very well; none so well, however, as Lord Brougham’s former colleagues 
and the present Royal Family. For he it was who, though honoured with 
the lute Duke of Kent’s friendship and co- operation upon the great question 
of Education (as referred to in the Slavery speech, 20th February 1838), had 
nevertheless refused to withhold his opposition to that Prince’s Lottery Bill in 
1818, and caused His Royal Highness to*\vithdraw it ; a step which, as the 
constant enemy of Lotteries, he felt reluctantly obliged to take, notwithstand- 
ing His Royal Highness’ urgent application ; and to which the Duke ever after 
ascribed his great pecuniary embarrassments. Lord Melbourne and his col- 
leagues must have also well known, that Lord Brougham’s falling into disfa- 
vour with King William IV. was entirely owing to his pressing upon that 
Monarch the immediate formation of the Government under Lord Melbourne 
himself, and his sudden declaration in his place, that this Government was 
ready to continue in office, — a step which wholly prevented His Majesty from 
executing his design of changing his Ministers, as he had hoped to do, if 
they hiid expressed any kind of reluctance to go on after Lord Grey’s resigna- 
tion; The same individuals also well knew His Majesty’s severe displeasure 
and disappointment at Lord Brougham’s peremptory refusal to take the Go- 
vernment in May 1832, when His Majesty was desirous that it should be re- 
constructed by him of persons willing to carry the Reform Bill; for it is 
believed that they both knew of his intercourse with His Majesty, and of the 
written correspondence on Lord Brougham's positive refusal. AH this little 
indicates cmirtkr~Hke habits . 
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fallen into the trap, some of them, it is believed, very 
willingly, of having him removed from his real and 
natural place in the Commons House of Parliament. 
It is pretty well known that he adhered to the cause 
6f Slave Emancipation, at a large sacrifice of private 
fortune. It is admitted by Lord Melbourne, that his 
help was never withheld from the Government until 
they made war upon popular rights last March, and 
turned their back upon popular opinions last Novem- 
ber. Nor is it denied that he has, ever since he 
ceased to hold office, given up almost his whole time 
to judicial duties in the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council, labouring as hard as most of the Judges 
labour in the discharge of their professional duties. 
Moreover, if Lord Melbourne had spoken with the 
least reflection, he would have been aware that the 
facts of the case which he wholly overlooked, are irre- 
concilably opposed to the intimations of his alleged 
foresight and acuteness. What does he think, for 
example, of his leaving entirely out of view the some- 
what remarkable circumstance, that Lord Brougham’s 
most active and necessary exertions to defend and up- 
hold the Government, (a task somewhat heavier than 
Lord Melbourne is perhaps aware of,) were made im- 
mediately after its formation, when of course, if at 
any time. Lord Brougham’s differences with his for- 
mer colleagues must have been the widest, upon the 
supposition of his listening to personal considera- 
tions? Then, again, having left out of his view this 
fact respecting the beginning of the period, how 
comes the ifoble Viscount to have equally passed 
over another fact which signalised its close- — the Mi- 
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material declaration against Reform ? No attempt is 
here made to blame that policy; but at least there 
seems some haste, not to say unfairness, in wholly 
leaving it out of view, as if it could by no possibility 
be connected with the matter in question. 

It is further worthy of notice, that no complaints are 
ever made of Lord Brougham during the last two Or 
three years, in any quarter deserving notice. A few ano- 
nymous writers, acting upon a mistaken sense of duty 
— if not upon an erroneous calculation of what would 
gratify their patrons— amused themselves with very 
bitter and somewhat heavy, though harmless invectives 
against Lord Brougham, while he was daily sustain- 
ing those patrons with all zeal in the House of Lords. 
But the party, — especially the Cabinet portion of it— 
were always abundantly loud, and apparently hearty, 
in expressing their thanks for his public support, their 
only complaint being that he persisted in withdrawing 
himself from the intercourse of their private society— 
a restraint which he must have considered necessary 
to maintain his independency; else he assuredly never 
could have subjected himself to what must prove a 
great loss of enjoyment to him, though it could prove 
little or none to them. This, however, was the only 
complaint ever heard, until the change of tone which 
marked the Ministerial declarations at the opening of 
the new Parliament. That Lord Melbourne should 
have mistaken Lord Brougham’s conduct, if it be a 
mistake into which he has fallen, may appear strange 
— but that he should pronounce confidently upon a 
matter unknown to him, can in nowise Surprise those 
who heard him pronounce unhesitatingly that Dr. Ro- 
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bertson was “ a florid and fanciful writer.” Lorjl 
Melbourne’s station is no doubt far higher, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, than Mr. Gibbon’s, who never 
rose above a seat at the Board of Trade — but except- 
ihg in that department itself, it may be doubted whe- 
ther any one can be found who would appeal to the 
Minister from the historian’s deliberate judgment, that 
Dr. Robertson was “ the most accurate of all histomsms.'' 
To charge so chaste a writer with a florid style, seems 
an hallucination only to be matched by the compari- 
son of Gasca, whose name the noble Viscount had 
never before heard of, with the Governor of Upper 
Canada, of whom he had heard a good deal too much. 

It must further be observed that Lord Brougham 
never laid any ground for disappointment, by pro- 
fessing an adhesion to the Government in all circum- 
stances. On the contrary, his speech in July 1835, 
at Liverpool,* expressly avowed that he would look to 
their measures, and that when he found these were 
framed with a regard to the people’s good, and pro- 
pounded on the principles which were known to guide 
his public conduct, he would support them — but if 
another course were pursued, he would oppose them, 
and see which party the people would stand by. 
These were his words while preparing to redeem the 
first part of the pledge, by supporting the Municipal 
Reform which he almost singly fought through the 
House of Lords. It is once more respectfully and 
humbly asked why he should be so piteously com- 
plained of for now redeeming the other pledge also ? 


'* Printed in this Collection. 
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It really seems as if no supporters were valued or 
trusted except those who have adopted the new 
maxim of Treasury morality never professed by Lord 
Brougham, possibly never clearly comprehended by 
him, that the more a Ministry is in the wrong, the 
more imperative becomes the duty of flying to its de- 
fence. Whoso would work out his salvation in Dowl- 
ing Street, it is necessary that he believe this ; and if 
he act up to his faith, he shall be deemed a friend 
indeed. 

That there is any great danger of the people sud- 
denly deserting the Government, and opposing them, 
is little to be apprehended. The people are disap- 
pointed, disheartened, and dispirited — they are be- 
coming distrustful of all public men of the regular 
Whig party, as they are hostile to all of the adverse 
faction, although from the latter they never could 
have less of Constitutional Reform, and probably 
would have more of important practical improve- 
ments ; and, at least, their restoration to place would 
give back to the liberal side many of its best sup- 
porters, who are at present trammelled by official 
connexion, and other ties hard to loosen. But although 
the people are thus flat and indifferent, — although 
they may do nothing to destroy the existing Ministry, 
— they will not stir a finger to help it ; the first 
quarrel with the Court will seal its doom ; and the 
Whigs, as a party, will have ceased to rule. The 
Ministers see none of these things; they hear the 
voice of the charmer only, whose accents, modulated to 
the key of the ear he wishes to tickle, pour out only 
the pleasing fallacy, the harmonious misrepresenta- 
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tion, the silver-toned strain of hope, the cheerful note 
of confidence, — and whose especial object it is to sup- 
press all unplcasing discords from unwelcome facts 
and unfavourable symptoms. That the people are 
friendly while they remain passive and do not op- 
pose ; that the select circle of the occupants of place, 
who rival the serpent, if not in his wisdom yet in his 
tenacity of life, form the whole Whig party ; and that, 
if it is at all necessary to consult the opinions of any 
others, it is needless to go further than the outer 
circle, — the eager, ardent, irrepressible, resistless ex- 
pectants of promotion, who have no opinions at all 
except of their own fitness for place, nor any prin- 
ciples at all except that whatever the Ministry does, 
or indeed can do, must be right, and that the whole 
duty of political men is comprised in three words — 
“ Support the Ministry ” — such are the bland accents 
which compose the dulcet notes of “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” and which ever vibrate grateful, 
seldom unrequited, on the Ministerial ear. But that 
they beguile the reason while they charm the sense, — 
that they lull thgir victim to sleep in the midst of 
peril, — and bring on a sad reverse, which they make 
more hard to bear by precluding all preparation for 
it, — are truths attested by all experience of all public 
men. In the present case their worst effect remains 
to be told. The deceiver tempts his dupes to their 
ruin, by inducing a belief that nothing they can do 
will forfeit the support of staunch friends ; and it is 
discovered, when too lat,e, that there may happen a 
catastrophe foretold by Lord Brougham in one of the 
Civil List debates, when he said — “ That the people 
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would one day awake and ring such a peal in the ears 
of the Ministers as would be remembered, not merely 
to the end of their official existence, but to the last 
hour of the public life of the youngest functionary 
among them.” 
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SPEECH 


IIow comes it to pass, my Lords, by what fate of 
mine is it, that as often as this great question of our 
Colonies comes on in this place — whether in the ill- 
fated Resolutions of last May, or in the interlocutory 
conversations raised by the expectations of this measure, 
or on the Address which announced its nearer approach, 
or now on the Bill itself which embodies it — I alone 
should be found to interrupt the universal harmony of 
your Councils — alone to oppose a Bill presented by the 
Government without any defence, but immediately taken 
up and zealously supported by their adversaries — alone 
to rise up in defence of the Constitution — alone to resist 
the breach of all law, the violation of all justice, in this 
high Court of Law, which distributes justice without 
appeal — alone to withstand arbitrary and tyrannical 
innovations, standing here, in the Senate — the Conser- 
vative Senate of a free country — alone to maintain the 
peace and stay the dismemberment of the empire, 
among your Lordships, who of all men that live have 
the deepest interest in peace, and the empire being pre- 
served entire ? The position which I occupy is sur- 
rounded with difficulty and embarrassment ; the task I 
VOL. iv. s 
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perform is a thankless one ; but I will not — I may not 
— abandon the post in which my duty has planted me ; 
and I am here, at the last hour of the hateful conflict, 
again attempting to discharge this ungrateful duty. 
From so unequal a contest I may retire defeated, but 
not disgraced. 1 am aware that I may gain no advan- 
tage for those whose rights I am defending, but I am 
well assured that I shall retain the approval of my own 
' mind. 

When the question of Canada was last before us, I 
purposely avoided following the Noble Secretary of 
State over the ground to which he invited me, because 
I knew that another opportunity would occur for dis- 
cussing the provisions of the measure, the outline of 
which he then gave by anticipation. That occasion has 
now arrived, and I have attentively, and, as became 
me, respectfully, listened to the statement of my Noble 
Friend.* I find that he has said in explanation of the 
Bill— nothing ; in defence of the Bill — nothing. Not 
a gleam of light was cast by him upon its darker places ; 
nothing was said to clear up the obscurities which are 
remarked in its arrangements ; nothing to reconcile the 
incongruities with which it abounds ; nothing to make 
a measure acceptable, which all allow to be harsh and 
arbitrary; nothing to show why it is introduced now 
rather than at any other time.' In short, nothing what- 
ever is urged in defence or in palliation of the Govern- 
ment’s Policy, save the very able, and on that 
portion of the subject, the very temperate speech of 
the noble Earlf opposite, an avowed adversary of 
the Government on all other questions. And it must 
be granted that the noble Earl anxiously confined his 
support to the measure itself and suffered no portion 
of his eulogy to overflow upon its authors. Taking uri- 
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tier his protection the offspring of the Cabinet, which 
had been abandoned by its pareut as soon as it saw the 
light, the noble Earl fosters it with no stepmother’s 
care, plainly shewing that had such a thing not been 
engendered on this side the House, we should have had 
it produced on the other. Before going, however, to 
the arguments for the measure, 1 must advert for a 
moment to the course pursued by the noble Earl 
in following up the noble Duke* and noble Earl’sf 
protest against having it conceived that their ap- 
proval of the Bill implied any approval of the Go- 
vernment’s conduct, on which thcv intended after- 
wards to prouourtce their free opinion. That opinion 
has now indeed been very freely pronounced by the 
noble Earl ; and in listening to it, I could not help re- 
verting to the extreme offence taken by my Noble Friend 
a few nights ago at the freedom of my remarks upon 
the same subject. I could not help recollecting the 
elaborate contrast which these remarks called fortji be- 
tween my conduct towards old colleagues, and the noble 
Duke’s who had so chivalrously come to the defence of 
his opponents — coupled with the panegyric pronounc- 
ed, God knows most justly, ou the vast superiority of 
the Duke’s, mind to his of whose attack the Noble Se- 
cretary of State so bitterly complained. 1 really suspect 
that to-night, if any such comparisons arc instituted be- 
tween me and the noble Earl, I may look forward to a 
more favourable verdict from my Noble Friend. Not 
that the professions or the tone of the noble Earl liaVe 
been less friendly than those of the noble Duke ; for 
he promised to treat the Government with charity. My 
herds, the noble Earl’s is not that charity which covers 
a multitude of transgressions ; hut rather that which 
covers a multitude of attacks. Any thing less kindly I 
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have seldom heard than the performance of this fine 
promise — any thing more bitter to taste than the fruit 
that followed a blossom so fair to behold. I am in 
hopes that it may by its contrast with my milder re- 
buke, have the effect of restoring me to the affections 
of my Noble Friend. Of this I am quite certain, that 
he would fain I interposed to rescue him from the hands 
into which he has now fallen ; and to deliver him from 
the Earl, as the Duke before delivered him from me. 
He must be most anxious to be saved from the charity 
of the noble Earl, and as for the forbearance he pro- 
mised, why it was really worse to bear than the charity 
itself. He would not even give the conduct of Govern- 
ment the poor praise of being systematically wrong. — 
It is not a system of delay, said he — it is a practice ori- 
ginating in inveterate and incurable habits of wavering, 
vacillation, and infirmity of purpose — and all this applied 
to describe the conduct of a great Minister in a great 
emergency, which called imperiously for the very op- 
posite qualities — and this, the noble Earl’s way of shew- 
ing his forbearance in the exercise of his charity. 

Having endeavoured to set myself right on the per- 
sonal matters connected with this question, and so 
removed the trivial parts of the subject ; the way is 
now cleared for arriving at the important part of the 
argument ; and I approach this, I confess, with some 
degree of anxiety, fearful of wearying your lordships 
by repetitions which it is hardly possible to avoid. 
The conduct of the Canadian Assembly is attacked 
again— that body is condemned by my Noble Friend 
for ah abuse of their privileges — by the noble Earl, 
with more accuracy of expression for a breach of 
duty in refusing supplj.es— it is indeed the whole de- 
fence of the measure before you. Both these noble 
Lords contend, that after such a refusal in Canada, 
there is but one course to be taken here— to suspend 
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the constitution altogether. The powers you gave the 
Colony are abused : therefore take away the constitu- 
tion — not, observe, resume the powers that have been 
abused — but take away all powers together. That 
is the argument, neither, as I think, very conclusive, 
nor even quite intelligible. The noble Earl praised 
the proceedings of the Committee that sat in 1828 , and 
quoted the Assembly’s words in order to prove that 
the Colonists were then satisfied and grateful. No 
doubt they were, because their grievances were con- 
sidered, and redress was promised. The same kindly 
feelings continued not only till 1881 , but after that 
year ; they were even increased by the great measures 
of that year, which gave them the controul of the sup- 
plies — the power of the purse. What were those com- 
plaints which then arose against them? They had 
been told that whatever grievances they complained 
of, the power of refusing supplies gave them the means 
of obtaining redress — that they no longer were mdfcked 
with the name of the English constitution, but had the 
reality conferred upon them, with all its rights. The 
power which we told them we had thus bestowed, and 
boasted of our kindness in bestowing, the short-sighted, 
simple-minded men, proceeded to use, as if they really 
believed they .had gotten it ! Innocent individuals ! 
to believe what you told them, and act upon the be- 
lief! to believe you when you said they might give 
their money, or might withhold it, as they chose — and 
they chose to withhold it ! to fancy that you meant 
something when you said they could now stand out 
for redress if they had any thing to complain of— and 
then to stand out in the very way you had said they 
might ! You give them a specific power for a par- 
ticular purpose, and the instant they use it for that 
very purpose, you turn round upon them and say — . 
“ Saw any one ever the like of this ? Were ever men 
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before so unreasonable? You are absolutely doing 
what you were told you had a full' right to do when- 
ever you pleased — Why, you are exercising the very 
rights the Constitution gave you — you are using the 
privileges we bestowed, and using them for the pur- 
pose they were meant to serve — you are therefore 
abusing them — you aie acting by the strict letter of 
your new Constitution — therefore you are unworthy of 
it, and we shall instantly take the new Constitution 
away, and not only the new, but the old, which you 
have had for near half a century.” Such is the mock- 
ery — the unbearable insult which you have put upon 
this people. First, you boast of having given them 
the power of the purse, and then the first 'time they 
use it, you cry out that they are acting illegally. It 
turns out that this power of granting or refusing sup- 
plies, was all the while never intended to serve any 
other purpose than rounding a period in some con- 
ciliatory' Royal Dispatch from Downing Street, or some 
gracious Vice-regal speech at Quebec. The real mean- 
ing of the whole was simply this. — You shall have the 
power of doing as you choose about supplies, but 
always upon this condition, that you shall choose to do 
as we please. You have the option of giving or re- 
fusing, but understand distinctly, that if you exercise 
it in any way but one, you forfeit it, and with it all 
your other privileges. 

As for the noble Duke,* 1 can far more easily under- 
stand his course upon the present occasion, because he 
singly opposed the Bill of 1831, and entered his pro- 
test upon our Journals. He objected altogether to 
giving the power over supplies which that Bill be- 
stowed. But when I turn to ray Noble Friends, the 
authors of that Bill, they who gave that power, what 
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am I to think, when I find them crying out treason 
the instant it is used ? Nay, I find them not merely 
complaining of its use, but because it is used, they 
take away, not only the power itself, but the whole 
'Constitution given by Mr. Pitt’s Bill of 1791, jor rather 
Lord Grenville’s — for lie was the author of the Consti- 
tution — and substituting in its stead what they them- 
selves allow to be an arbitrary and tyrannical form of 
Government. The crime charged upon the Canadians, 
and for which they are to be punished by the loss of 
their free Constitution, is refusing supplies. Instantly 
the Resolutions .are passed. The noble Earl* con- 
fesses that those resolutions are calculated to harass 
and vex the Canadians. Then their natural conse- 
quences follow; the Canadians are irritated,' and no 
precaution whatever is taken to prevent them from 
revolting ; not a man is sent ; not an order issued ; 
not an instruction forwarded; not one line written; 
not one word spoken, to prevent what is freely admit- 
ted to be the natural consequences of the Resolutions ! 
All this seems sufficiently marvellous ; but this is not 
all : we now have a scene disclosed that baffles de- 
scription and mocks belief— a scene which I defy the 
history of all civilized, all Christian countries, to match. 

A Governor — appointed to administer the law — to 
exercise the authority of the State for the protection 
of the subject — one commissioned to distribute justice 
in mercy — whose office it is above that of all mankind 
to prevent crimes — and only to punish them when it 
exceeds his power to prevent their being committed — 
he who, before all, because above all, is bound to guard 
against offences the people committed to his care — he 
who first and foremost is planted by the Sovereign in 
authority to keep the people out of doing any wrong. 
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that the law may not be broken, and there may be no 
evil-doers to punish — he it is that we now see boast- 
ing in his despatches, wherein he chronicles his ex- 
ploits, — boasting yet more largely in the speech he 
makes from the throne which his conduct is shaking, 
to the people whom lie is misgoverning, — boasting that 
he refrained from checking the machinations he knew 
were going on ; — that, aware of the preparations mak- 
ing for rebellion, he purposely suffered them to pro- 
ceed ; — that, informed the crime was hatching, he wil- 
fully permitted it to be brought forth ; — that, ac- 
quainted with the plans laying by traitors, with the 
disaffection hourly spreading, with th§ maturity every 
moment approached by treason, with the seductions 
practised upon the loyal subject, with the approach 
each instant made by the plot towards its final com- 
pletion, and its explosion in a wide spread revolt : — 
he, he the chief Magistrate and Guardian of the peace 
and executor of the law, yet deemed it fitting that he 
should suffer all to go on uninterrupted, unmolested ; 
should turn a deaf ear to the demands of the peace- 
able and the loyal for protection, lest any such inter- 
ference should stay the course of rebellion ; nay, sent 
away the troops,' for the express purpose of enticing 
the disaffected to pursue and to quicken the course of 
their crimes ! Gracious God ! Do I live in a civil- 
ized country ? Am I to be told that such is the con- 
duct of a Parent State towards her children of the 
Colonies ? Is this the protection which we extend to 
the subjects over whom we undertake to rule on the 
other side of the Atlantic ? Does it after all turn out 
that our way of governing distant provinces is to wit?, 
ness disaffection, and encourage it till it becomes trea- 
son ; to avoid all interference which may stay its pro- 
gress ; to remove all our force, lest it might perad- 
venture controul the rebellious, while it comforted and 
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protected the loyal? The fact was known, but the 
plan is now avowed ; and the fatal result is before the 
world. Blood has been shed; but not on one side 
only — the blood of the disaffected has indeed flowed ; 
but so also has the blood of those whom our wicked 
policy had suffered traitors to seduce. It was not un- 
til that horrid catastrophe had happened, that the 
King’s peace was allowed to be restored ! I am filled 
with unutterable horror and dismay at this scene ! I 
appeal to the Bench of Bishops ! I call upon them that 
they lay this matter to their hearts, and reflect upon 
the duty and the office of a Christian man. Shall he be 
held guiltless, be. his station what it may, if he allows 
sin in others whom lie has the power to save from it, 
much more if he takes measures for ensnaring his 
brother into guilt, that he may fall, and pay the penalty 
of his transgression? How much more, then, if he be 
a ruler of the people, set over them to keep them right ! 
I call upon the reverend Judges of the land to frown 
down by their high authority this monstrous iniquity ! 
Let them tell how they deal with the men who come 
before their tribunals, not as vindicators of crime,, and 
enforcers of the law, but as tempters to seduce the un- 
wary, and make him their prey ! Let them describe to 
us those feelings which fill their breasts, when the very 
scum of the earth’s scum is cast up before the judgment- 
seat, — that indignation which agitates them, and seeks 
its vent upon the head of him who might have prevented 
the law from being broken, but prefers, for some sordid 
purpose, standing by to see the offence perpetrated, and 
then drags his victim to justice ! That indignation they' 
must now transfer to this place, and pour it upon the 
supreme ruler of a province, who has the courage to 
boast that' such has been his conduct towards the people 
committed to his care ; vaunting of such misdeeds to 
the Sovereign who employed him, and to the subjects 
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whom he misgoverned in the trust which he betrayed. 
It is well for him to speak with regret of the blood 
thus spilt — well to lament the gallant Colonel Moody 
thus foully slaughtered, and who would never have been 
attacked, had tiie troops been left at their post whom 
the Governor made it his boast that he had sent away ! 
Possibly the whole may be the after-thought of a vain 
man, which he never would have uttered had the revolt 
not been put down. But assuredly, if the force had re- 
mained, we should have had to rejoice in its prevention 
instead of its suppression ; and instead of lamenting 
bootlessly the loss of the gallant men thus sacrificed, he 
might have had the better feeling to indulge of saving 
their lives to their country, and preserving instead of 
restoring the public peace which he was sent to 
maintain. 

The same Governor, however, has not, as I find, been 
satisfied with a 'civil war; he must needs do his best to 
endanger the peace with the United States. He has 
threatened that powerful neighbour with hostilities. It 
appears that the neutrality of the American territory 
has been violated, nor could such an event excite sur- 
prise. A volunteer force must always be less easy to 
controul, and more prone to commit excesses, than those 
regularly disciplined troops who were sent away at the 
time their services were most indispensable. The noble 
Duke* expressed himself satisfied with the force in the 
Canadas, upon the authority of military men whose 
opinions he had taken. No one is more ready than I 
am, to be guided by such authority — that is to say, upon 
all military questions. If we are asked whether a cer- 
tain number of troops be sufficient to defend a post, or 
even to put down a revolt which has actually broken 
out, to the opinion of military men I will bow — not so 
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where the question is, what force should be keptgpn a 
province in order to prevent all revolt from taking 
place : that is a question of civil and not military polity. 
Still more if the question be, whether it is fitter to keep 
down all rebellion, than to wait till it sages, and then 
suppress it — that is no more a military question than 
any of those matters which daily occupy the attention 
of Parliament ; no more than a bill relative to police, 
or to any other department of the civil government of 
the country. The noble Earl,*' with much good sense, 
referred to a high authority, and cited a very sound 
opinion upon this grave and important subject, when 
he repeated the valuable saying of an eminent man, 
that “ a far less force might be required to put down a 
revolt than to prevent one.” The charge I now' make 
runs through the whole of the question before us ; and 
one, more serious cannot be brought against any Go- 
vernment. The Ministers arc; accused, and as yet with- 
out offering explanation or defence, of having occasion- 
ed, by their own incapacity and that of their emissaries, 
a civil war, the effusion of innocent blood, and the se- 
duction of loyal subjects from their allegiance. Upon 
the same gross neglect, and the necessity of employing 
an undisciplined and insubordinate rabble, is also 
charged the rupture with America, to which that ne- 
glect led, not indirectly, and as a remote consequence, 
but by a plain, direct, short route, which might all 
along have been easily seen and closed up. My lords, 
I most deeply lament any occurrence as most disastrous 
and appalling, which can endanger our relations of 
peace and amity with the United States. But I would 
not be understood as thinking that this most untoward 
occurrence will lead to a rupture, though I fear it will 
exasperate men’s minds, and embitter the feelings, al- 
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readjfc not too kindly, which the last American war left 
behind it. I know, however, the good sense which, 
generally speaking, prevails among the people of Ame- 
rica — the sound policy which, for the most part, guides 
the councils of .its government. Long may that policy 
continue ! — long may that great Union last ! Its en- 
durance is of paramount importance to the peace of the 
world — to the best interests of humanity — to the general 
improvement of mankind. Nor do I see how, if any 
disaster were to happen which should break up the 
Union, considering the incurably warlike nature of man, 
the peace of the New World could long be maintained. 
But in the present case, met, as I have no doubt these 
wholesome dispositions towards amity will be, by cor- 
responding sentiments on this side of the Atlantic, I 
cherish the hope, that after discussion, and explanation, 
and conferences, and negotiations, satisfaction will be 
yielded where outrage has been offered, redress will 
not be withholden where injury has been done, aud the 
occasion of quarrel for the present be avoided. But 
there will not be an end of the consequences that must 
inevitably follow from this unhappy affair. The public 
mind will be seriously and generally irritated ; the dis- 
position to interfere with us in Canada will become far 
more difficult to repress ; and a government, at all 
times feeble to controul the conduct of individuals, will 
become wholly impotent against so prevailing a spirit 
of hostility. All these mischiefs I charge upon the 
same inexcusable, inexplicable neglect, which has left 
Canady bare of defence against the progress of discon- 
tent, at the moment when your rash, violent, headlong 
policy, had excited the universal resentment of your 
American subjects. 

But your own faults are, with unparalleled injustice, 
to be laid to the door of the Colonists ; because you 
have mis-govemed them, and alienated their affections, 
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they are to be punished by the loss of their free^con- 
stitution. Now, grant even that some portion of them 
have no justification and no excuse for their conduct, — 
I ask you how you defend the policy of punishing the 
whole community for the errors or the offences of a few ? 
I will not here stop to solve the problem, what propor- 
tion of a people must sin before you are entitled to visit 
the whole with penalty and coercion ; but I will ask 
you to recollect the argument used a few days ago by 
the Ministers, when I complained of no troops having 
been sent to preserve the peace. The outbreak was 
then represented as a mere trifle ; an affray in which 
but few of the people, but a handful of men, had taken 
any part — it was confined to a corner of the province 
— to the banks of the Richelieu alone — while all the 
rest of the country was peaceable, loyal, and firm. In 
Upper Canada not a soldier was wanted, and the Go- 
vernor had sent every man away, returning to the in- 
quiry, how many he could spare, the vapouring answer, 
“ All.” Even in Lower Canada, six counties out of the 
seven were in a state of profound tranquillity, and but 
a few parishes in the seventh had shewn any signs of 
disaffection at all ; almost all else was loyalty, devotion, 
and zeal. Such was the ministerial statement last week. 
Then how do you propose to reward all this loyal devo- 
tion and patriotic zeal ? By depriving, not the criminal 
and seditious portion of the people, but the whole com- 
munity of their rights; — by punishing, not the one 
county where the peace has been broken, but the other 
six also, where perfect tranquillity has reigned unin- 
terrupted. And you intend to take' away, not only 
rights that have been abused, not only privileges that 
have been too rigorously exercised, but all the rights 
and privileges together, which for near half a century 
the Canadians have enjoyed. They are told, that for 
the transgressions of a few the whole liberties of the 
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people are at an end ; and my Noble Friend himself,* a 
well-known friend of liberty, an advocate of popular 
rights, is to proceed among them in the character of 
Dictator, to enforce the act for establishing among them 
a despotism never before known in any part of the 
British dominions. But without stopping to inquire 
longer into the justice of this policy, let us only ask 
whether or not it is consistent with our conduct to- 
wards other portions of the people — whether or not we 
treat all parts of the empire in this kind of way ? Is 
it the course we undeviatingly pursue every where, 
through good report and through evil report ? Suppose 
we had to deal with a province situated not three thou- 
sand miles off, but almost within sight of our own 
shores ; inhabited, not by half a million, but seven or 
eight millions of people ; not unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment, but sending over above a huudrcd zealous and 
active delegates to speak its wishes and look after its 
interests ; and suppose that of these, a large proportion, 
say not less than seventy, were the sworn allies, the 
staunch friends, the thick and thin supporters, the un- 
hesitating, unscrupulous voters of the very Administra- 
tion which has been forging fetters for the Canadians — 
the remote, unfriended, unrepresented Canadians — how 
would the same Government have treated the portion 
of the empire now called Canada, but which would then 
have borne another name ? Suppose the leader of the 
seventy faithful adherents, the Mons. Papineau, as he is 
now termed, the zealous and valuable coadjutor of the 
Ministers, should take* up the question of an elective 
council, should strenuously exert himself for its success 
— I must here use a European expression to be under- 
stood — should agitate for it, — would his urgent de- 
mands be' treated with scorn, and the prayers of his 
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countrymen and followers be rejected with disdain ? 
My Noble Friend, who represents the ministry else- 
where,* has furnished an answer to all these questions. 
Quoting from Mr. Fox, and greatly exaggerating that 
great man’s meaning by taking literally what was said 
loosely, if seriously, my Noble Friend has laid it down, 
that in Irish affairs there is but one rule for governing 
the people ; and what do your lordships think that 
golden rule is ? By doing what is right and just ? By 
pursuing the policy which the interests of all require ? 
No such thing ! .The rule is far simpler than that. By 
administering, as my Noble Friend on the cross bench 
did, f justice tempered with mercy — evincing at all times 
the most watcliful care of the people’s interests, mingled 
with the most undeviating condescension and kindness 
of demeanour towards their persons — at once endear- 
ing himself to them by the frank urbanity of his man- 
ners, and taking care that their best interests should be 
unceasingly promoted — doing them justice, securing 
them right, but at the same time holding the balance 
equal, with a firm, a manly hand — and never, for any 
consideration, abdicating those functions of a Govern- 
ment from which its very name is derived ? Nothing 
like it ! What, then, is my Noble Friend, the Home 
Secretary’s rule for governing a people ? Is it to do 
what you ought by them ? to give them what is good 
for them ? to let them have what you ought to give, 
and nothing more ? Oh in? such thing ! but it is to let 
them have just what they themselves wish ; to do as 
they bid you — as they, the subjects, bid you, their go- 
vernors ; in a word, to let them save ■you the trouble 
of governing them, by leaving them to govern them- 
selves. That is, the rule applied to a country which is 
close by, with six millions of men whom one* common 
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sentiment binds together, who follow one concentrated 
and individual influence, and who send seventy voters 
to the aid of the Ministry in the other House. The rule 
for dealing with them is, “ Give them all they ask : if 
an elective council, let it be elective ; if a life council, 
be it for life just as they please.” But for Canada, 
far off, thinly peopled, and without the fraction of a 
member in either House to make its grievances known, 
or give expression and force to its desires, another rule 
prevails, — “ Refuse all they ask ; turn a deal' ear to 
every complaint ; mock them with hopes never to be 
realized ; insult them with rights which, when they 
dare to use, shall bo rudely torn from them ; and for 
•abiding by the law, in seeking redress of their wrongs, 
punish them by the infliction of a dictator and a despot- 
ism.” We have all seen, or we have read, of the con- 
trast between a parent and a stepmother in the treat- 
ment of the child; the contrast between tenderness, 
self-denial, self-devotion, — and cruelty, self-indulgence, 
studied neglect. The one exhausts every resource of 
kindness and conciliation, anticipates all wants, yields 
to each wish that ought to be granted, studies to pre- 
vent offences by judicious training, and to reclaim from 
error by gentleness alone ; nor ever has recourse to 
punishment until all means of prevention fail, and the 
safety of the cherished object forces her to do violence 
to her feelings rather than neglect her duty. But I 
have known conduct the reverse of all this. Who in- 
deed has not heard of the stepmother — watching for 
the occasion of quarrel ; taking offence at every thing 
and at nothing ; fostering any little failing'of temper 
in the child till it ripen into disobedience, and furnish 
the pretext for inflicting the wished for punishment ; 
alternately too indulgent and too severe ; by fits and 
by caprice harsh and gentle ; now flinging to it some 
plaything, and the instant the child uses it flying into a 
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fury, and snatching it away, and giving vent to anger 
by punishment or by restraint; now visiting on the 
offspring the faults of her own mismanagement ; and 
never for an instant pursuing a steady, or a just, or a 
rational treatment. These things I have witnessed, as 
'who has not ? But never have I known an example of 
contrast so marked, so violent, so outrageous, as be- 
tween the parental care of Ireland and the stepmother 
treatment of Canada. 

The act of unprecedented oppression which Lord 
Durham is commissioned to execute, is, I find, ex- 
plained and illustrated by the publication of the in- 
structions under which he is to be sent out ; and when 
1. survey this strange document, I am sure I find it 
difficult to say whether the tenor of it or the produc- 
tion of it is the most unaccountable. I question if so 
extraordinary a proceeding altogether has ever yet 
been witnessed, as the publication of this paper. The 
Ministers have made public in January the orders 
which they intend to have executed next May. It is 
one of the great difficulties attending an extended 
Empire, that the orders issued for the government of 
its distant provinces can hardly ever be executed in 
the same circumstances in which they are framed, 
because a considerable time must needs elapse be- 
tween their being dispatched and enforced. But is 
that a reason for unnecessarily incurring the unavoid- 
able difficulty, by sitting down— did mortal man ever 
before dream of such a thing ! — by sitting down at the 
Colonial Office in January, and drawing up the orders 
in all their detail, wdiich are to be obeyed by the emis- 
sary in May or June — when that emissary is not to 
leave the country before the mouth of April ? How can 
my Noble Friend know that he will be of the same 
mind in April, when Lord Durham is to set sail on his 
hopeful mission of conciliatory coercion ? The measure 
VOL. IV. t 
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out of which these resolutions have arisen* has already 
been changed three or four times over in as many days, 
if report speak true. First the Ministers wavered a 
little ; then they affected to have made up their minds ; 
and having done so, they no sooner declared that no- 
thing should move them from their fixed purpose, than 
they suddenly departed from it altogether, and adopted 
a totally different course, at the dictation of the Oppo- 
sition in the Commons. Hesitation, uncertainty, waver- 
ing, delay, mark the whole course of their proceedings. 
It extends to the noble person who is to execute these 
projects in Canada. My Noble Friend is not to set out 
on his progress towards the spot where disaffection is 
abroad, and insurrection has broken out, until the 
weather is fine. While every week is of incalculable 
importance, April is the time coolly appointed for his 
sailing, and it may be later. This extreme delibera- 
tion should seem to indicate no great apprehension that 
the Colony is in such a state as affords any justification 
of a measure like the one propounded for its coercion. 
The noble Earl* has mistaken what I formerly said of 
my Noble Friend’s powers. I never pronounced it as a 
clear matter, that he should at all events be ordered to 
grant instantly an Elective Council. But I (lid main- 
tain that unless he goes armed with a power of this 
extent, to be used if he shall see fit, his going is a 
mockery both of himself and of the Canadians ; and 
that neither he nor this country can reap honour from' 
his mission. But no power of this kind, or indeed of 
any kind, is to be given him. These Instructions are 
from the beginning to the end, Inquiry, and nothing 
else. They set out with stating that it may probably 
be found necessary to adopt some Legislative measures 
of a comprehensive nature, for effecting a permanent 
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settlement of the Canadian question — but what these 
measures are likely to be there is no intimation given ; 
indeed the plain implication is, that they have not yet 
been discovered ; and the Instructions proceed to de- 
scribe how the information is to be procured on, which 
they may be framed. The Committee or Convention 
is to be formed, and then my Noble Friend is to bring 
before it various subjects on which he is to ask for 
their opinion and advice. The first is the matter in 
dispute between the Upper and Lower Provinces. The 
next subject of deliberation, it is said, will be furnished 
by the act of 1791, with a view to examining how its 
defects may be corrected. Then follow some other 
heads of inquiry in their order — the mode of defraying 
the expense of the Civil Government — the state of the 
law affecting landed property — the establishment of a 
court for trying impeachments and appeals. On all 
these several subjects the new Governor is to iuquire ; 
and what then? To determine — to act — to do any 
thing that had not been done by his predecessors ? No 
such thing ; but to report to the Government at home, 
exactly as they did before him. Why, have they not 
had reports enough ? Had they not the Committee of 
1828, with its ample investigation and voluminous 
reports? Had they not the Committee of 1834, with 
such a production of papers from the Colonial Office as 
never Wore was made to any such tribunal, and a re- 
port in proportion full to overflowing ? The labours of 
these two Committees, sending for all persons, examin- 
ing all papers, searching into all records, were not 
deemed sufficient to slake our boundless thirst for 
knowledge, and a Commission was dispatched to in- 
quire on the spot. They hastened thither, and inquir- 
ed for years, examined all subjects, differed upon them 
all, recorded their disputations in long arguments and 
elaborate protests, remitted the volume that contained 
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the produce of their labours and their wranglings, and 
put their employers in possession of a whole body of 
controversy and of decisions, each Commissioner gene- 
rally differing from his colleagues in the views ho 
took of the argument, and frequently also from himself, 
but all agreeing in the conclusions at which they ar- 
rived, by the course of reasoning one way, and decid- 
ing another. Will riot this satisfy us, insatiable that 
we are? Can we hope for more argumentation and 
more discrepancy from one inquiring man than from 
three ? 1 defy any one, be he armed with powers ever 
so dictatorial — let him engross in his own person all 
the powers of his station, and be his own Master of 
the Horse into the bargain, to surpass the celebrated 
inquiry and report of Lord Gosford, and his learned 
and gallant coadjutors. 1 had vainly imagined that all 
the inquiry of the last three years might have been 
enough to satisfy the greatest appetite for delay and 
inaction ; but 1 find 1 was deceived ; we are still to 
falter and pause ; the hour for action recedes as we 
advance; and the mighty measure of abrogating all 
law, and creating a dictator, ends in sending out one 
Lord to renew the inquiries which bad been making 
for three years under another. 

I have uniformly stated my conviction that it is the 
duty of the Government here at length to make up their 
minds and pursue some intelligible and consistent course 
towards the Colony — above all, that sending Lord Dur- 
ham thither without the only power which can ever be 
of the least use towards attaining the object we have in 
view, i$ a mere pretence for new delays. The alarm ex- 
pressed at that power by the Noble Earl* is to me in- 
comprehensible. An Elective Council, he says, means 
the severance of the Colony. I have always held this 
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to be a benefit and no loss, provided it can be effected 
in peace, and leave only feelings of kindness on either 
side. But I deny that the giving an Elective Council 
can possibly produce such a consequence. Men commit 
a, great and a palpable mistake when, arguing from the 
analogy of the Parliament of England, they transfer to 
Canada the ideas connected with our Upper House. In 
the Colony there is no aristocracy, nor any thing like 
an aristocracy — consequently the materials of an Upper 
House are there wholly wanting. But a yet more re- 
markable difference arises from the relation of colonial 
dependency. Why is this House in which we sit ne- 
cessary for our limited monarchy ? It is because the 
Crown would, without its interposition, come into con- 
flict with the People, represented in the Commons. 
The Monarch has no revenues but what he derives 
from the votes of that Lower House ; if then, he were 
to exercise his veto upon bills, all supplies would be 
stopt ; and the Monarchy could not survive the shock 
were it often repeated, were not its violence mitigated 
by this Upper House being interposed between the other 
two branches. This House, by the influence which the 
Crown has in it, bv its natural leaning towards the 
Court, and by its aversion to the extremes of popular 
opinion, relieves the Sovereign from the perilous office 
of refusing the measures sometimes pressed upon both 
by the representatives of the people. But the state of 
things in a colony is essentially different. There the 
Executive Government is not altogether dependent 
upon the supplies voted by the Commons— there the 
Commons have no more absolute power over the rest 
of the Government than they would have here, if Ha- 
nover, or some other dependency of the Crown, yielded 
a revenue .of twenty millions a-year, which could defray 
such expenses as the Parliament might refuse to autho- 
rize. Consequently in the " Colony, the Governor has 
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no difficulty in rejecting bills, and exposes the constitu- 
tion to no shock by the exercise of his veto. He wants 
no Upper House to do for him what he can safely do 
himself, and to deaden the concussion occasioned by a 
collision between him and the Commons. Were the 
Colonial Council then elective, there woidd none of 
the effects ensue which must follow from making this 
House a representative of the people like the other. 
Were we chosen and sent here by the same body that 
elects the Commons, any one must see that the only 
consequence would be, our having a House of Commons 
divided into two sections instead of one, sitting in two 
rooms, and passing bills through nine or ten stages in- 
stead of four or five: the (Government would be wholly 
changed, and a pure Democracy substituted in its stead. 
In the Colony, the reform of the Council or its total 
abolition would not alter one jot the nature of the Go- 
vernment, or impede its working for an hour. The 
Commons might refuse supplies because the Governor 
rejected bills — each party would for awhile stand out 
against the other ; in the end a middle course would 
be resorted to, each party giving up a little and gaining 
the rest ; and the supplies of the mother country, ad- 
ministered by her Parliament, would be forthcoming 
whenever the sense of the Government and people of 
England went along with the Colonial executive, to 
overcome any vei*y unreasonable and pertinacious re- 
sistance of the House respecting the Colonial people. 
Enable then to discover the least danger from the 
change so much desired by all the Canadians, I deeply 
lament the short-sighted and inefficient policy of send- 
ing out a new emissary without the power of granting 
it, or even of entertaining the question ; and I remain 
decidedly of opinion, that whether we regard his own 
credit and honour, or the interest of the country 
and the colony, he had far better not go there at all, 
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than proceed with mutilated powers upon a hopeless 
errand. 

The Colonial experience, my Lords, of the Spanish 
Monarchy, fertile as it is in lessons of wisdom upon all 
^subjects, is singularly so upon a question of this kind. 
There once broke out, as you are aware, a revolt so 
formidable, and so extensive, involving the whole of 
the most valuable of the settlements of Spain, that it is 
still known at the distance of three centuries as the 
Great Rebellion. I allude, of course, to the revolt of 
the Pizarros in Peru, compared with which, were the 
war in Canada to rage with tenfold fury, it would be 
a mere nothing for danger and difficulty. The events 
of that famous passage have been recorded by the il- 
lustrious Historian, my revered kinsman, in that spirit 
of deep reflection for which he was renowned, and with 
a charm of style hardly exceeded by his celebrated 
narrative of Columbus’s voyage, which it is difficult to 
read with a dry eye. The rebels had been eminently 
successful on all points ; the revolt had raged for above 
a year, and had wrapt all Peru iu the flames of civil 
war. At the head of his hardy and adventurous vete- 
rans, Pissarro had met the Spanish troops, and over- 
thrown them in many pitched battles. The Viceroy 
had himself been defeated, taken, and put to death ; 
the seat of Government was in the hands of the insur- 
gents ; and a combined system of revolt had been uni- 
versally established, to the extinction of all lawful au- 
thority. In such an extremity, the Emperor Charles, 
a prince of vast experience, of practised wisdom in the 
councils both of peace aud war ; a ruler, whose vigour 
never suffered him to falter, — saw that there remained 
but one course to pursue. He resolved to send out a 
person with ample powers of negotiation and of com- 
mand ; and his choice fell upon Pedro de la Gasca, 
who had, though in no higher station than Councillor 
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of the Inquisition, distinguished himself by his ability 
and success in several delicate negotiations. He was 
recommended to the office by an enlarged capacity 
hardly to be surpassed, — an insinuating address, — man- 
ners singularly courteous to all, — a temper the most 
conciliatory and bland, above all, a rare disinterested- 
ness and self-denial in whatever concerned himself, and 
a singular devotion to his public duties. Of this he 
early gave an unequivocal indication, in peremptorily 
refusing the offer of higher rank in the Church, which 
the Emperor pressed upon him with the purpose of in- 
creasing his weight and influence in the arduous service 
entrusted to his hands ; “ But,” says the historian, “ while 
lie discovered such disinterested moderation in all that 
related personally to himself, he demanded his official 
powers in a very different tone. He insisted, as he was 
to be employed in a country so remote from the seat 
of Government, whore he could not have recourse to 
his Sovereign for new instructions on any emergency, 
and as the whole success of his negociations must de- 
pend upon the confidence which the people with whom 
be had to treat could place in the extent of his power, 
that he ought to he invested with unlimited authority; 
that his jurisdiction must reach to all persons, and to 
all causes : that he must be empowered to pardon, to 
punish, or to reward, as circumstances might require ; 
that in case of resistance from the malcontents, lie 
might be authorized to reduce them by force of arms, 
to levy troops for that purpose, and to call for assist- 
ance from the Governments of all the Spanish settle- 
ments in America.” Powers like these seemed to the 
men of mere precedent in the Colonial office of Madrid, 
impossible to be granted to any subject, — they wore the 
inalienable attributes of the prerogative, according to 
these official authorities— “ But the Emperor’s views,” 
says the historian “ were more enlarged. As from the 
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uature of his employment, Gasca must be entrusted 
with discretionary power in some points, and all his 
efforts might prove ineffectual, if he was circumscribed 
in any one particular, (as, for example, the granting of 
:yi Elective Council) Charles scrupled not to invest him 
with authority to the full extent of his demand. Highly 
satisfied (he adds) with this fresh proof of his master’s 
confidence, Gasca hastened, ( much cheering attended the 
mention of this word ) — he hastened his departure, and 
without either money or troops, set out to quell a for- 
midable rebellion.” The result is well known, and it. 
was conformable to the vigour and the wisdom that 
presided over these preparations. Gasca arrived in 
Peru without any suite, or any pomp whatever ; he put 
in action the resources of his genius for negoeiatiou ; 
dividing his adversaries by the justice of his proceed- 
ings. winning over many of all parties by the engaging 
suavity and mingled dignity of his manners, never 
making any sacrifice to temper or to selfishness, of his 
arduous and important duty, but gaining every where 
friends to his mission, while ho hardly left an enemy 
to his person. His bold and uncourtly antagonist per- 
ceived that he was undone, if further time were given 
for the practice of diplomatic arts, alike strange to his 
uature and his habits. He rushed to the field, his pi*o- 
per element, and to those arms which were the only 
arts he knew. To his dismay he found that he had to 
cope with one whose universal genius for affairs fitted 
him for following up in action the councils of his provi- 
dent sagacity. Gasca suddenly disclosed the result of 
the preparations which ho had been making, while oc- 
cupied in negotiating with the leaders of the revolt, 
and reclaiming the victims of their artifices. He 
equipped a fleet, met the cruizers of Pizarro, and cap- 
tured them every where. He took the field against 
the veteran conquerors of the New World; he met 
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their chief; overthrew him in a pitched battle, made 
him prisoner, put him to death with his principal ac- 
complices, restored peace and order to the whole pro- 
vince, and gave back to the Spanish Crown, rather 
than kept in it, the brightest of its jewels. To com- 
plete the glory of this great man, already so brilliant 
both in council and in "arms, there wanted but one 
crowning passage, which should bestow upon 4iim a 
yet higher fame, by shewing the genius that inspired 
his conduct, eclipsed by the virtue that governed it. 
Nor was this proof wanting. Master, by the fortune 
of the war, and by his unlimited powers, of the whole 
forfeitures of the rebellion, he distributed a far greater 
mass of wealth, in money, and mines, and land, and 
palaces, than was ever by any absolute potentate be- 
stowed upon his followers or his favourites ; and re- 
serving not the fraction of a farthing for himself or 
his connexions, he retired to Europe, and rendered up 
his trust, leaving to his grateful Sovereign the payment 
of the few debts which he had contracted, and which 
his poverty disabled him from discharging. His recep- 
tion by his country and his prince was all that might 
be expected from public gratitude for unparalleled ser- 
vices, and from unbounded admiration of the highest 
and most various capacity. But he retired into the 
privacy of his former life, and passed, (says Robertson) 
“the remainder of bis days in the tranquillity of seclu- 
sion, respected by his country, honoured by his Sove- 
reign, and beloved by all.” 

Having, my Lords, called your attention to the les- 
sons wnich this memorable passage of Colonial history 
presents to the Government, as peculiarly applicable 
to the circumstances of the existing cnsis, I will not 
any longer stop to dwell upon a picture, which, I fear, 
offers to the eye only sad contrasts in all its material 
features between the capacity and the vigour of former 
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and of present times. And here, too, I willingly retire 
from the contemplation of the whole subject — painful 
to view in every respect — lamentable in some of its 
parts — disgraceful in others. My closing words, my 
parting advice are, to retrace your steps, and do jus- 
tice. Let the Government make the restoration of 
kindly feeling the main object of all their endeavours. 
To cofnpass this let them go all lengths, and out of 
their way, in negotiating with the disaffected, and in 
ruling the Province. Let them largely mingle mercy 
in the administration of its affairs. Above all, never 
let them listen to those who would persuade them, like 
the Noble Earl,* that what might have been rightly 
granted at one time it is dishonourable to give now 
that the supplicant has flown to arms, and become a 
rebel. If those concessions were wrong before, so are 
they wrong still, and 1 call upon you firmly to refuse 
them, — but if it ever would have been just and politic 
to yield them, be you well assured that nothing has 
happened to make it less wise, and less right now, and 
the fame of England never will be tarnished by doing 
her duty. Make that your rule and your guide, and 
you may laugh to scorn the empty babblers who would 
upbraid you with the weakness of yielding to 'armed 
petitioners ; you will show them that the concession is 
not made to the force of arms, but to the irresistible 
power of justice and of right. I devoutly pray that 
the end of all may be contentment and peace — that 
coutentment and that peace without which outstretched 
empire is but extended weakness — which, if you shall 
not restore, all your victories in the council, in the 
legislature, in,«the field, will be won in vain — which, if 
you do restore, you may defy the world in arms, and 
despise its slanders as well as its threats. 


* Earl of Aberdeen. 
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Loud Melbourne having expressed his satisfaction 
with the prudent advice ottered by Lord Brougham, 
and in the soundness and wisdom of which he entirely 
concurred — proceeded to complain of the acerbity 
which characterised other parts of his speech ; — said 
he had long perceived — had been aware three years 
ago that sooner or later it must come to this — that he 
felt thankful for his support in l$3o, for his abstin- 
ence in 1830, and for his qualified opposition and par- 
tial support in 1887 ; adding that he felt no irritation 
in consequence of the different and more harsh course 
he now pursued, — and which no doubt arose from no 
personal considerations, but solely from public spirit, 
and from feelings of a patriotic kind.* 

Loud Bhouuiiam, — j purposely abstain on this oc- 
casion from going farther into the personal remarks of 
the Noble Viscount, because I will not thus interrupt 
the discussion of a great public question. But when 
he compares and contrasts my conduct towards the 
(lovernment this session with that which 1 formerly 
held, he utterly and notoriously forgets the whole of 
the facts, lias he forgotten, can he have forgotten, 
that last Mav 1 both urged the same charges and re- 
corded them on your Journals ? I even pursued the 
self-same course of argument which has, I observe, 
to-night given him so great offence. He speaks of 
“acerbity.” A person supposed to have used bitter 
remarks is perhaps not a judge of the comparative 
“acerbity” of his different observations — nor is that 
person, possibly, against whom they have been em- 


* Lord Melbourne, in referring to the proceedings of Gasra und the Peruvian 
rebellion* designated Dr. Robertson us a florid* lively, und fanciful historian ; a 
description, perhaps, as notoriously inapplicable as it is truly original, of that 
great writer, the chastcm-ss of whose style is equal lo the admitted accuracy 
and impartiality of his narrative. 
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ployed. But I venture to say, that of all I said this 
night, the portion which he felt the most bitter, and 
to which, be it observed in passing, he made Hot the 
least allusion, was my comparison of his conduct to- 
wards unrepresented Canada and well-represented Ire- 
land. Well, — last May I drew the very same com- 
parison, and nearly in the same terms— made the same 
({notations from the Ministerial speeches in the Com- 
mons — and recorded the substance of the comparison 
in my protest. My Lords, 1 indignantly and peremp- 
torily deny that the motive or principle of my conduct 
is changed. But I know that the changed conduct of 
others has compelled me to oppose them, in order that 
1 may not change my own principles. Do the Minis- 
ters desire to know what will restore me to their sup- 
port, and make me once more fight zealously in their 
ranks, as I once fought with them against the majority 
of your Lordships? 1 will tell them at once! Let 
them retract their declaration against Reform, de- 
livered the first night of this session, and their second 
declaration — by which (to use the Noble Viscount’s 
phrase) they exacerbated the first ; or let them, without 
any retraction, only bring forward liberal and consti- 
tutional measures — they will have no more zealous 
supporter than myself, But, in the meantime, I now 
hurl my defiance at his head — I repeat it — I hurl at 
his head this defiance — I defy him to point out any, 
the slightest, indication of any one part of my public 
conduct having, even for one instant, been affected, in 
any manner of way, by feelings of a private and per- 
sonal nature, or been regulated by any one considera- 
tion, except the sense of what I owe to my own prin- 
ciples, and to the interests of the country ! 
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When I reflect on the position which l have occu- 
pier! in this House during all the previous stages of this 
measure and of the proceedings connected with it in 
the last Session of Parliament, and compare it with the 
altered position in which I stand this day, I observe a 
contrast between the two which is at once very remark- 
able in itself, and, to me, pleasing and encouraging in 
no ordinary degree. I can no longer be said to stand 
bore alone in denouncing this measure. I can no longer 
complain of being left unsupported in my opposition to 
its tyranny and injustice. I am no longer fated, alone, 
to have levelled at me, sometimes the lighter missiles 
of sarcasm and taunt, and sometimes the heavier artil- 
lery of statement, seldom, if ever, approximating to the 
shape or even semblance of argument. I no longer am 
to have all those launched at my single and unsupported 
head ; for I now enjoy the gratification of knowing that 
l have lived to see truth make its way, and to find my- 
self supported by some of the most respectable Members 
of your Lordships’ House in what I should formerly 
have reckoned in this place, as it almost always was 
out of doors and in the other House of Parliament, the 
most hopeless part of my whole views. And if to be 
VOL. iv. * u 
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supported at all, — if to be supported in denouncing in- 
justice, in defending the law, and in standing up for the 
Constitution of England be grateful to me to-night, — 
and the more grateful it is, because quite new,— how is 
that satisfaction heightened when I find that, beside 
the respectability of those supporters in point of talents, 
experience, and character, who have lamented, as the 
one did, the arbitrary and unconstitutional nature of 
the measure ; and who actually, as the other did, an- 
nounced a determination to vote against it for its injus- 
tice, — those two Peers have both descended from and 
bear the honoured names of the greatest luminaries of 
the law, — two of the strongest props of justice who 
ever adorned this country, leaving to their descendants 
a prouder inheritance than the titles which they won 
for themselves and their posterity, in their own inex- 
haustible love for the liberties of their country, their 
fast adherence to its laws, and their abhorrence of in- 
justice and oppression. I may well feel pleased with 
this change in my position. I shall now no longer be 
denounced by sneers, as the partisan of rebels, nor, by 
implication, as the eucourager of rebellion ; no longer 
be charged' as taking part with revolt, nor be designat- 
ed, by plain implication, as something like Cataliue, for 
that I had rushed out of this House, as the senator of 
ancient Rome rushed from the senate, after he had de- 
livered himself of a long, and apparently, by its effects, 
an irritating and successful speech against the great 
orator of those times, — the Lord Glenelg of that day. 
Thus encouraged and protected, 1 may well persevere 
in denouncing the gross injustice of this measure, — a 
measure outraging every principle of equity, -^-confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty, — making no distinc- 
tion between the wrong-doer and those who have aided 
in repelling him,— subjecting the whole province to the 
loss of its liberties, because a few parishes, in a single 
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county have attempted an unsuccessful rebellion ; — 
tiius punishing as well those who, instead of revolting, 
alone enabled the Government to put that revolt down, 
and without whose aid they never would have succeed- 
ed in putting it down, — punishing them with the same 
loss of their liberties, which it is said the Legislature 
has a right, in what is called the exercise of a just se- 
verity, to inflict on the rebels themselves. 

But, my Lords, we are now told that the delay ob- 
servable throughout the whole of these proceedings, 
which began in March 1837, which continued in April, 
which ended in May, — a delay still perceivable in the 
month of June, and which may further be traced through 
the whole of the remainder of the year, — we arc now 
told that this indecision and delay were not accidental, 
as some have presumed to imagine ; that they were not 
unintentional, as others might suppose ; that they arose 
not from any defect in vigour and natural activity, as a 
third class of reasoners might fancy; that they were 
not attributable, as the noble Karl opposite charitably 
surmised the other night, to an inveterate infirmity of 
purpose — an incurable habit of wavering and inaction 
— no such thing. It is all design, says the *noble Mar- 
quess ;* it is all virtue, it is all system, it is all the con- 
sequence of that natural but invincible repugnance 
which my Noble Friendf has felt, to enter upon any 
course which could be thought to savour of strong 
measures — of unconstitutional measures — of rash mea- 
sures — of measures severe towards the colony ; it is all 
because of his reluctance to encroach on the people’s 
privileges — to suspend their constitutional rights. It 
may be so; there is nothing wonderful now-a-days. 
The longer one lives the less one wonders. It is just 
on the verge of possibility, that those who impeach and 

* Murques^jt Lansdowne. 
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those who defend this vile measure — friend and foe, 
combatant, bystander, and looker-on — have all been 
deceived and all mistaken the intentions with which 
her Majesty’s Ministers have propounded it. Instead 
of a fault, the Bill may be a perfection ; instead of an 
arbitrary and oppressive, it may be a mild, wise, and 
just policy, which dictates the present conduct of the 
administration, is it so ? It would be odd if it were 
true. Certainly nobody could have suspected it ; and 
if my Noble Friend the; 1 'resident of the Council had 
not given the sanction of his grave and weighty autho- 
rity to such a view of the matter, 1 should have been 
disposed to say — I will not use a harsh expression — 
that it was utterly impossible for any person of com- 
mon sense to believe it, or of decorous character to 
speak it, or of ordinary powers efface, to hear it pro- 
posed and keep his countenance. But if such reluctance 
is shewn by these constitutional men to adopt harsh 
proceedings, ought they not to have been reluctant to 
pass the resolutions of last year ? That was the time 
for being reluctant ; but there was no hesitation then ; 
they produced them on the Oth of March ; and having 
once plunged, they were committed for ever. The 
time, it appears, for reluctance and delay was after all 
the mischief had been done. What is the fact ? It is 
precisely three weeks back that they applied themselves 
vigorously to enforce the laws and to maintain justice ; 
so that, from the argument of my Noble Friend, it 
woidd appear they were excessively harsh and violent, 
when they ought to have deliberated ; and they were 
excessively slow, very reluctant, and most undecided, 
when they ought to have adopted a course, bold, vigo- 
rous, and decided. I will venture to predict that the 
whole proceeding will be continued in the same style 
in which it commenced. If it were reluctance that was 
shewn in the beginning, your Lordships jnay depend 
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upon it that you will find the same reluctance continued 
to tin; end. The disinclination which has been felt to 
bring in the present measure will shew itself in sending 
over so many thousand bayonets to carry it into execu- 
tion. And truly, I now begin to understand why that 
which 1 before complained of has taken place. I asked, 
three weeks ago, how it happened, if it he necessary to 
send out a dictator to destroy the constitution of Lower 
Canada, because some few parishes in it have been 
guilty of irregular proceedings, that, instead of going 
over immediately, the noble emissary delays so long in 
faring forth to the place of his destination, waiting, it 
is said, for fine weather, as if rebellion looked to the 
almanack — as if state affairs depended on the barome- 
ter — as if the assembling of parish committees, district 
committees, and central committees were governed by 
certain times and seasons of the year, as in ancient 
days, when there was a regular suspension of arms on 
the approach of frost, and the campaign was not re- 
newed till the second or third swallow came hovering 
around the camp. That observance, oven in war, hav- 
ing been long since dispensed with, I was at a loss to 
conceive why, in these critical and pressing negotiations, 
it should he thought necessary to go by the weather 
guago. I was at a loss to conceive why my Noble 
friend the noble Earl* was not to reach the seat of his 
government till the month of May or June. The light 
has now shone in upon me ; 1 begin to comprehend it 
all. For surely, if her Majesty’s Ministers feel a strong 
repugnance to this measure, — if they are afflicted with 
constitutional qualms on the occasion of its passing, — 
how much stronger must be the repugnance, how much 
more powerful the qualms of my Noble Friend, a great 
professor of free opinions, one whose language has al- 
■* 
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ways been so much more decided than theirs in support 
of popular rights and privileges, and who is to enforce 
the tyranny that we only legislate ? It is as plain as 
path to parish church that the reluctance in him who 
is to execute is much greater than in those who framed 
the Bill. He cannot he persuaded to go till he has tar- 
ried so long as to satisfy the people of Canada of his 
extreme repugnance to the mission ; so that when ho 
arrives there he will have made it manifest to all man- 
kind in the province, that his consent has been wrung 
from him like gouts of blood to administer an uncon- 
stitutional measure, and go out for a harsh and tyran- 
nical purpose. Nay, 1 should little marvel were his 
qualms to get the better of him, and keep him at home 
altogether. To return, however, to the real matter 
under the consideration of your Lordships. 

My Noble Friend * who lias been listened to, as he 
always is, in proportion as he deserves to be on all sub- 
jects, but on no matter more than this, — my Noble 
Friend differs from the noble Baron sitting near him, 
in his opinion as to the course which ought to be taken 
with a view to the common object of settling these' im- 
portant matters of difference and restoring peace in 
Canada. My Noble Friend says, that the settlement 
cannot be effected in this country, but must be accom- 
plished iii the colony. Does not my Noble Friend per- 
ceive, that though his opinion may be sound in itself, 
it is not even the shadow of an argument in defence of 
the present Bill '{ My Noble Friend is supposing, if he 
does mean to use that argument in defence of the mea- 
sure, that the present Bill gives the noble Earl the full 
power of supplying, on the spot, the measures that 
may be found uecessary to an arrangement. No- 
thing can be more wide of the fact. Tt not only gives 
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him no such power, but it is not directed to that 
point of the compass. It is, indeed, directed to the 
diametrically opposite point, to the poiut of inquiry. 
Judging from what we have seen, we must conclude 
that the inevitable result of the measure will be, not 
settlement, but inquiry and delay. Instead of send- 
ing out Lord Durham to settle the question, the 
measure and his mission will leave it more unsettled 
than ever. The Act, not satisfied with leaving out full 
powers, positively ties up his hands. Whatever new 
powers he may possess, will be not only not authorised 
bv the Act, hut contrary to the Act, and such as he can- 
not receive legally from any quarter, nor execute with- 
out a breach of the law. His instructions are, “ Inquire, 
inquire, inquire ; report, report, report.” It is one 
thing, therefore, to ask me to agree with my Noble 
Friend, who wants an emissary with full powers to set- 
tle the dispute on the spot, — for he says, the dispute 
should be settled on the spot, not here ; — and quite 
another thing to call upon me to approve of this Bill, 
which gives no such powers, which ties up the hands 
of the agent, and which renders it totally impracticable 
for him, unless ho violate the provisions of the Act and 
the orders of his employers, to settle any one of the 
questions, or smooth in any manner of w ay the thorny 
difficulties which beset his path. It is the mere ineffi- 
ciency of this plan, the utter discrepancy which exists 
between the powers of the Bill and the object to be ac- 
complished, of which I complained, when I last entered 
upon this painful, tiresome, and all but hopeless dis- 
cussion. In order to make an end of the dispute, even 
on the principle of my Noble Friend opposite, — in order 
to have the bare possibility of getting the question set- 
tled amicably and satisfactorily to both sides of the 
Water, — if is necessary we should send a governor or 
negotiator with full powers, not only to treat, but to 
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grant as well as treat. But here you are hardly giving 
even power to treat ; you have told Lord Durham to 
inquire ; and, also, comparing the speech of my Noble 
Friend the Colonial Secretary with the Bill itself, you 
have disclosed what your notions are as to the speedi- 
ness with which (the prescribed course being pursued) 
a settlement may be arrived at. How long does the 
Bill say Lord Durham is to be there, for the purpose of 
completing the inquiry ? Two years. Two years, there- 
fore, according to the framers of this measure, are the 
period during which inquiry shall last ; and until the 
end of those two years, the Legislature of the mother 
country, which can alone adjust the question, is to be 
understood as not being in a state, as not having the 
capacity to settle it. 

Loud Guuneug. Two vears are the maximum. 

t! 

Loud Brougham. My Noble Friend says two years 
are the ma.rimum ; hut when I recollect the constitu- 
tional repugnance of the Noble Lord to all harsh pro- 
ceeding, as displayed through these debates, and his ha- 
bitual disposition always to do tilings on the latest pos- 
sible day, — his rule being, never to do any thing to-day 
which can be put off till to-morrow, — 1 cannot but think 
that the ma.rmuin and minimum are likely in his case 
to be coincident quantities. 

But, again, I ask, in common justice and consistency, 
why should we punish a whole people for the ofFences 
or errors of a few ? it is perfectly evident that the Ex- 
ecutive Council contemplate no such measure as this : 
that is demonstrable by the quotation which has been 
read by the noble Baron. Is the Bill, then, likely to 
work the purposes of conciliation ? That question is 
answered already. Whatever information Government 
may wish to have — whatever further knowledge they 
may desire to obtain by the intervention of Lord Dur- 
ham, for two years or two months, on this head, — no 
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further inquiry, no further knowledge is necessary upon 
this point. Unhappily, we know by anticipation the 
fruits this Bill will produce, by the fruits of the Resolu- 
tions of last May. If the resolutions taking the power 
of the purse, seizing the strong chest, and spoliating the 
money of the Canadians, because they, exercising the 
right we gave them, refused to give it up voluntarily 
themselves — -if they produced first discontent, then dis- 
affection, then revolt, and then actual rebellion, (and 
who will have the hardihood to deny that all these 
things have been the consequences of those resolutions ? 
— can it be believed that this Bill — (and the resolutions 
are mere water compared with the drug which you are 
now commending to the same lips) — can it be expected 
but that this Bill, which carries the principle of the re- 
solutions a thousand times further — which sends out a 
dictator, with a commission to rule over the inha- 
bitants, without a single representative, without check 
or controul in the body of the colony ; — that this most 
nauseous potion will be swallowed by those who turned 
with distrust from the mere ditch water of the resolu- 
tions ? Good God ! does any man profess to bo sanguine 
enough to maintain, for a moment, that whereas the 
former resolutions occasioned revolt, the present Bill — 
I will not use harsh language, nor will 1 pretend to 
prophesy — the present Bill, of all measures, will be 
found to pour balm into the wounds which are rank- 
ling from the sore infliction of the resolutions of last 
May ? I shall be grievously disappointed if my Noble 
Friend ever proceeds to Canada on such a mission, with 
such powers, with his hands so tied up as they are by 
the present Bill, — powerful only to hurt and to annoy 
and to insult ; hut impotent to heal or to soothe. 
Grievously, however, as I shall be disappointed if my 
oble Friend consents to go forth on such an errand, 
— as an angel of wrath and with no healing on his wings, 
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— I own I shall not be disappointed, although I must 
feel grieved (as who will not ?) if the consequences of 
the measure with which you are following up the Reso- 
lutions that began the mischief, are such as we shall all 
have occasion most deeply to deplore. The Bill seems 
framed as if to prevent my Noble Friend from exercis- 
ing any power. I will give your Lordships an accu- 
rate, though it must be a compendious, sketch of this 
measure. 

My Noble Friend is to make for the colony laws in a 
council of his own choosing ; he is to make laws for the 
colony, but those are to be such as the Canadian Assem- 
bly, whose functions are suspended, would have been 
entitled to. make if this Bill had not passed. One of 
the restrictions on tin.! power of the Assembly, — a re- 
striction imposed by the Act of 1 7.91, — is, that no law 
can be made by the Colonial Legislature which is re- 
pugnant to or inconsistent with the Act itself. Conse- 
quently, here is one fetter. My Noble Friend cannot 
make any law not consistent with the Act of 1791. I 
presume that this fundamental but most restrictive 
provision of the Bill is intentional. I know that it has 
received the consideration of most accurate and expe- 
rienced lawyers ; and with the professional resources at 
the command of the Government, I have no doubt they 
have taken care that the Bill should be so framed as to 
accomplish the objects which they have in view. But 
this is not all : my Noble Friend is not allowed to make 
any law that trenches on any Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament, or any Act of the Canadian Legislature, nor 
has he the privilege of repealing or altering any Act of 
either British or Colonial Parliament. Your Lordships 
will recollect the lumping description of the powers of 
legislation which my Noble Friend, the first time he 
addressed your Lordships on the subject, informed you 
lie was to possess. He professed that he was to enjoy 
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an extent of power such as had never before been con- 
ferred on any man ; but, instead of having more than 
ordinary powers, I doubt if ever a man was sent before 
ou such a mission with so many restrictions and with 
so few powers. There is very little to empower, but 
very much to tie up and restrain, from the beginning 
to the end of this very singular Act of Parliament, 
which he so pleasantly fancied was to make him all 
but omnipotent, and which really makes him next to 
impotent. Then follows a whole list of exceptions as 
to money, as to electoral districts, as to the right of 
voting, as to the functions of the Assembly, as to the 
time and mode of calling it together, even as to divid- 
ing the unions of parishes, and counties, and districts, 
for the purposes of elections. With respect to all these 
subjects the whole of this ground is tabooed against 
Lord Durham’s powers, — those high, ample, unparall- 
eled powers, as he fondly believed them to be, and 
somewhat grandly described them. Lord Durham is 
to be confined, trammelled, and cooped up within the 
simple narrow sphere to which I have already directed 
your Lordships’ attention : in truth, he is to see, and 
examine, and report, and nothing more. But there is 
another point to which 1 must allude. The laws which 
Lord Durham mav make are to last, according to the 
provisions of this Bill, not till 1840, when the constitu- 
tion is to be restored, but for two years afterwards, till 
1842. This question then arises, which, I hope, has 
been well considered, and can be clearly answered : — 
What will be the relative positions of Lord Durham 
and the revived assemblies ? Will the revived assem- 
blies have the power of repealing or altering the ordi- 
nances of Lord Durham made during those two years ? 
I have read the Act without being aide to form a satis- 
tactory opinion whether those ordinances might be re- 
pealed or altered by the Assemblies when their sus- 
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pended animation ceases, and when they come into life 
again in 1840. It rather seems as if Lord Durham’s 
laws should continue in force four years and a half,— 
that is, till 1842 ; but there is no provision of this na- 
ture, “ that they shall continue valid unless altered or 
repealed by the Assemblies.” 

1 look on this measure as carrying within it, not the 
promise or earnest of peace and the chance of concili- 
ation, but rather as sowing the seeds of war. I am 
not, therefore, very nice in examining its features, in 
surveying its lineaments, in looking to see whether 
there is any particular symmetry, or any great consist- 
ency, in the structure of its parts. .1 cannot help think- 
ing, however, that when another infant, the origin of 
an Iliad of woes, was produced to the gossips of Troy, 
and when they looked on the interesting babe, they 
must have found much more beauty in it — (which is 
said to have afterwards been thought a compensation 
for all they had suffered)— than our gossips in these 
days, the three Presidents, — he of the Council,* he of 
this 1 louse, | and he of the Board of Trade,]; are likely 
to do when they come, as I hope they will, to-morrow, 
to survey the offspring they are now ushering into the 
world, 'fhe symmetry, the consistency, and harmony 
of its parts will be found by no means remarkable. I 
shall otter no amendment. I take no interest in the 
bantling whatever ; I view' it with abhorrence ; I re- 
gal'd it with feelings of disgust ; I consider it a hateful 
progeny ; 1 will lend it no helping hand whatever : if 
1 did, I believe I should receive no thanks from those 
most nearly connected with it. I will examine it no 
farther ; but I am satisfied of one thing — if its long 
delay had been lengthened out still farther, it would 
have been happy for this country, and happy for the 
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colony. But I hope, before it is finally assented to, 
its features will be compared with the views I have just 
now flung out, in order that the other mischief may 
not take place to which I have shortly adverted, of not 
only sending out this measure with all its faults on its 
head, but stirring up a legal controversy, raising doubts 
and difficulties in respect of legality, to make our other 
proceedings still more intolerable. 

The Noble Lord* opposite alluded to the policy and 
wisdom of establishing colonies at a time when the ex- 
clusive system of foreign powers shut out this country 
from commercial intercourse with their settlements. 
This is a subject to which, in early life, I have paid very 
close attention, and it has always been my opinion, that 
tlie system of colonising is highly favourable to com- 
merce and national improvement in a certain stage of 
society. I bold the planting of colonies to be in the 
highest degree politic and wise in a commercial state, 
not merely in times when all other nations are doing 
the same thing, or adopting an exclusive system, and 
preventing you from commerce with their colonies, so 
as you can have no share in the colonial trade unless 
you have colonies of your own, — but also as an outlet 
for, and a stimulant to, industry, in early periods of 
society, when those stimulants and outlets are so few. 

There is another and a most important benefit which 
Colonial possessions confer upon a nation. The estates 
acquired there by the inhabitants of the mother coun- 
try add, incalculably, by tlieir revenues imparted, to 
the wealth of that parent state. Men, in their youth, 
go to push their fortune in the colony ; they succeed ; 
they acquire property there ; they return to their 
native land; they continue to draw the income from 
their colonial estates ; and they acquire landed pro- 
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perty at home, generally unimproved, which they cul- 
tivate by means of their colonial wealth. This inter- 
course is chiefly, and, indeed, almost entirely, main- 
tained in the case of such colonies as the West Indian 
Islands, — for our Continental possessions in North 
America have always attracted emigrants who perman- 
ently change their abode, and on leaving their homes 
for the New World never think of returning to the 
Old. Hut the influence of West Indian wealth upon 
the resources and the improvement of this island is 
very manifest. You shall go to certain districts, espe- 
cially in the northern parts of Great Britain, where, by 
the very names of the seats and the farms, you can 
distinctly trace that the capital which has cultivated 
those valleys, and covered the once barren heath with 
crops and with gardens, was derived from the planta- 
tions of the Antilles, or from the savannahs of South 
America. The advantages of such establishments are 
very different from those derived from colonies like 
those of North America, where there is no interchange 
of population, no non-resident proprietors ; and where, 
consequently, the benefits are confined to commercial 
intercourse. The West Indian colonies are, for the 
like reasons, never likely to become independent, nor 
is it very likely to prove for our advantage that they 
should be. It is far otherwise with continental set- 
tlements, like the United States, or our remaining 
North American territories. These could not, in their 
earlier stages, exist without our support ; and in our 
earlier state of society and of traffic, their dependence 
has been of great value. But when the interchange of 
produce and manufactures furnishes the stimulants to 
industry and accumulation in plenty, — when the colo- 
nies we have established are capable of standing alone* 
— when they are fit for the task of self-government,— - 
when they can do without our aid, — as happily by the 
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eternal decrees of Providence, in the course appointed 
for art as well as nature, and society as well as art, we 
can also do without them, the wants and the powers 
of each happily coinciding, — the oue being able to 
leave our care, and we able to carry on our commercial 
and other concerns without their aid — then it is, that 
we reap the rich harvest of all our former pains and 
tuition; for then we secure a natural allv, — a natural 
market — a people whose circumstances are such that 
they want what we have in superfluity, and produce in 
superfluous abundance what we want — the best defin- 
ition of market profitable for both parties, — and, above 
all, they, having the same blood and origin — the same 
constitutional laws — the same language — the same 
manners — will be more or less our natural friends, our 
natural allies, and our natural customers ; from those 
physical and moral relationships, those natural ties, 
which no severance of mere political connexion can 
ever cut through or even much loosen. It is the great 
benefit of Colonial establishments that, in different 
degrees and kinds, during their infancy, they help us 
as well as we help them, and, in their maturity, when 
separation becomes inevitable, the two independent 
states continue to help each other, in an increased pro- 
portion. See the prodigious increase of our inter- 
course with independent America, compared with that 
intercourse during our former political and proprietory 
empire over it, and you wall be fully convinced of this. 
But let us remember that all these great advantages, 
for a long course of years at least, may depend on the 
temperate manner in which we quit the partnership, 
and the feelings in which the long subsisting tie is 
severed. If those feelings are of animosity, — if wounds 
are left rankling on both sides, — then we can no longer 
expect any thing like the natural, and what in all other 
circumstances, under the dispensation of a wise and 
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just policy should %e the inevitable, advantages ;df the 
future intercourse with the newly independent state. 
My prayer is, that we may so order our policy' with 
respect to North America, as, when the hour of separ- 
ation does arrive, — and sooner or later, by common 
consent, come it must, — we may be found to have done 
nothing that shall leave wounds to rankle, but that the 
relation of colony and mother country — the relation of 
temporary dependence and sovereignty, on either hand, 
ceasing in the course of nature, other relations may be 
substituted of one free state with another, — not ene- 
mies but friends,. — and in the honest emulation of 
rivals, running together the great race of social im- 
provement, with an emulation which the high descent 
of the new state makes her worthy of sustaining with 
the old. 
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Tms Speech is published separately in order to bring 
under the consideration of the people of this country, 
when they come to reflect seriously upon the late 
proceedings in Parliament, what it is that has been 
done with respect to the Royal Establishment, and in 
what manner this has been done. There is also rea- 
son to believe that many who bore a part in those 
proceedings were not fully aware of the state of the 
question. This is almost unavoidable when an im- 
portant measure is carried through all its stages with 
great despatch ; more especially when men entrusted 
with legislative authority, act under the influence of 
excited feelings, and do not give themselves time to 
reflect, that the funds upon which their generosity is 
exercised belong to others, for whom they are only 
trustees. 




SPEECH. 


Although I do not rise with the desire of opposing 
my Noble Friend’s* motion, so as to take the sense of 
the House upon- it, I am nevertheless desirous of call- 
ing the attention of your Lordships to the manner in 
which this Bill has been framed and has passed through 
the other House of-Parliament, with the view of ascer- 
taining how far a due consideration has been given to 
so important a subject, and of seeing if there do not 
exist at this hour substantial reasons for adopting a 
course different from the one that has been pursued. 
Against the concluding remarks of my Noble Friend, 
I will neither waste your Lordship’s time nor degrade 
myself by making any defence. I am sure he did not 
mean to throw out any thing against me personally, 
or against those who may agree with me, as if by 
taking a different view of this measure we shewed 
ourselves less attached than himself to the established 
Constitution of the country, and were, to use his own 
expression, “insane” enough to put in hazard the 
benefits which it bestows, by seeking after some other 
untried form of Government. There is no question 
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of the kind raised by the present discussion ; all are 
agreed that a limited Monarchy such as ours, is better 
adapted to the present state of society in this country, 
and the existing circumstances of the European world, 
— more calculated to secure the great end of all go- 
vernment, the happiness of the people, — than those 
Commonwealths which have been established in other 
regions where they are greatly preferred even to our 
constitution, as. being better suited to the wants and 
opinions of the community. Thus much my Noble 
Friend’s somewhat needless observations have made it 
necessary to say, lest any one should fancy that they 
conveyed against those who disapprove of the present 
scheme, an insinuation of fondness for revolutionary 
doctrines, or a disposition to seek changes of a sweep- 
ing and dangerous kind. 

I will now come to the matter before us, from which 
1 have been drawn aside, and 1 begin by assuming 
that your Lordships are consulted upon the present 
occasion with the intention of really asking your opin- 
ion, and not as a mere form and empty ceremony ; 
that you are appealed to as a deliberative body ; that 
you are called upon to exercise your judgment, and 
that you have the duty laid upon you of exercising 
your unquestionable right to give the whole subject a 
full consideration. Now I am under the necessity of 
declaring, both that I can discover no sufficient reason 
for adopting the principle of this Bill, and making 
prospectively an arrangement of the Civil List which 
may last, as we all hope it will, fifty or sixty years ; 
and that, even if the principle was a sound one, and it 
were fit to make such an arrangement, we have not 
before us the information which might have been com- 
municated, to which we were clearly entitled, and 
without which it is utterly impossible to deny that we 
must, upon every view of the matter, be legislating in 
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the dark. Nor has my Noble Friend urged a single 
argument to the contrary. I agree in all the argu- 
mentative part of his speech ; I dispute not one of his 
historical details; but neither his reasonings nor his 
facts have any bearing upon the question before us. 

'Thus I nowise doubt, nor do I believe any one can be 
found who will doubt, that a very beneficial change 
was effected at the Restoration, when the Monarch, 
instead of bearing the whole expense of the Govern- 
ment, and enjoying the feudal and other hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, gave up these to the country, 
and received as an equivalent an income out of the 
taxes. No one has ever doubted for these last 150 
years, that this was an improvement upon the former 
usage ; and I cannot help thinking that my Noble 
Friend gave himself an unnecessary trouble, when he 
laboured to dissuade your Lordships from recurring to 
the ancient feudal method of supporting the Monarchy. 
So too of the change in our financial arrangements 
introduced after the Revolution, and which led to the 
necessity of Parliament being regularly held every 
year, so that the whole business of the Government 
must be transacted there. That this, like the former, 
was a great improvement;- 1 take for granted nobody 
will be inclined to dispute. Then again as to the 
third of those changes dwelt upon by the noble Vis- 
count, the plan of separating the expense of the Royal 
household from the other charges of the Civil Govern- 
ment, first adopted at the accession of his late Majesty, 
I am not aware that there exists in any quarter the 
least disposition to deny that this too was an improve- 
ment upon the old method of mixing the whole ex- 
penses together, and classing them all, how* various 
soever their nature might be, under the name of Civil 
List, — a method equally inconvenient and indeed detri- 
mental both to the Crown and country. Upon all 
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these points, I must profess my entire acquiescence in 
every thing that has fallen from my Noble Friend; 
and to these points, his speech was wholly confined ; 
but the matter in dispute between us, namely, the 
proposed arrangement, is left altogether untouched by 
him. I have heard not one word in support of the 
sums allotted by the Bill ; nor in answer to the de- 
mand of information upon the amount of the Royal 
income; nor in defence of the proposal to grant a 
Civil List for the Sovereign’s life; and in the ab- 
sence of all explanation, and of all reply to what 
I urged nearly a week ago, — with no one fact stated, 
— no one argument adduced in support of the mea- 
sure in any point, — I remain of the opinion which 
I then expressed, and which all the attention I have 
since devoted to the subject has only confirmed, that 
it is a most unwise, • unbecoming, unstatesmanlike 
course of i rocecding, to legislate upon such a subject 
prospectively for a period of perhaps half a century or 
more. What man can foresee, — what being with our 
limited understanding can pretend to foresee, — what 
audacity, .let me ask, can inspire any one to foretelany 
thing however tnfliug, touching the state of aftairs forty, 
thirty, aye even ten years hence ? Yet here are we 
about to lay down a rule by which the expenditure of 
the Sovereign is to be governed, and the contributions 
of the people towards it fixed, as long as the reign shall 
endure. We are to ascertain at this moment for all 
that period of time, how much of each article th$t en- 
ters into the Royal expenses, shall be required for duly 
supporting the dignity and splendour of the Crown, 
and how much each article shall cost in monies num- 
bered, we being of necessity in the dark, absolutely in 
the dark, as to any one of the circumstances in which 
this prospective arrangement must be carried into exe- 
cution. Utterly ignorant of all that must determine 
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whether too much or too little, or only enough has 
been allotted— not pretending to know, or even to have 
the power of guessing at, any portion of the details 
which must decide this great matter from time to time 
— here are we taking upon ourselves to form an esti- 
mate, wholly depending on these unknown details, and 
by that estimate, fixing a Civil List for ages to come ! 
In 1837, we are deciding what shall be a proper court 
establishment* in all its branches for the Sovereign of 
England, in the year 1880 or 1800. Am I to be told 
that we can now have the means of divining any thing 
about a Court in those distant days ? But are we in a 
condition to lix in all its details, what that Court shall 
be in an age to which the eye of fancy alone can pierce, 
so as to give objects their weight, and form, and colour- 
ing ? Yet this is what we are about doing ; we are act- 
ing as if w'O could tell what in an unknown age, — an 
age of which we can know nothing, except that we do 
not even know how far distant it may be,— what shall 
be required for the comfort of the Monarch, — what the 
establishment shall be which the unknown habits of 
that uncertain time may render necessary, and no more 
than necessary for the dignity of the Crown, — wliat 
shall be the cost of that establishment, decorous and 
needful, nor more than decorous and needful. And on 
such conjectures as these, or rather giving up all at- 
tempts at conjecture as utterly hopeless, and blind as 
to the future, and shutting our eyes with our own 
hands as to what we are about, we sit down to legislate 
as though men were not subject to change, as though 
time made no alteration in human affairs, or as though 
courtly state and circumstances alone were exempt 
from its inroads ! What must be the inevitable conse- 
quence ? In a little while, to take only the most ob- 
vious possibility, money may fall in value, and prices 
vise ; then will come down the Minister of the day, and 
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remind us of the regard which is due to the mainte- 
nance of the Royal dignity, perhaps deprecating that 
“niggardliness of Parliament” to which my Noble Friend 
alluded in his retrospect. 

Loud Meldourne said he had not alluded to the 
niggardliness of Parliament ; his reference was to Par- 
liament before the period of the Revolution. 

Lord Brougham. — I understood my Noble Friend 
to have made the allusion generally, and in connexion 
with a later period ; although certainly, whatever might 
be said of the period before 1(588, I am not aware of 
any ground for charging with niggardliness the Parlia- 
ments which have sat since that time. But I was about 
to say, that no sooner shall any change in prices take 
place, than down will come the Minister of the Crown, 
armed with a gracious message, and feelingly represent 
the necessity of providing .additional income to meet 
the increased expenditure ; and if the country should 
complain, pleading the bargain made by Parliament at 
the commencement of the reign, — if the people should 
presume to say, “ It was contracted and agreed in 1837, 
that during your Majesty’s life a fixed yearly sum should 
be paid, without any deduction ou account of prices 
hilling, or any reference whatever to any other benefit 
which you might receive from change of times; and 
therefore, although the change has turned out to be in 
our favour, or at least against you, you must keep by 
the bargain, as we should have been obliged to do had 
the event been the other way — what will be the an- 
swer instantly given to such a remonstrance ? Why, 
that *w ere Parliament to listen to such things, it would 
be niggardly, unmindful of the dignity of the Crowu, 
indifferent about the decent support of the Royal Fa- 
mily, disposed to leave the necessary expenses of the 
Monarch unprovided for ; and the result would be, if 
there is any trust due to experience — if from the past 
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we may now reason to the future — that the country 
will be overcome in the contest ; give way, as it always 
has done ; open the contract ; make an entirely new 
arrangement in compliance with the new demand, and 
in accordance with the novel circumstances, and suffer 
no one to set up against it the final and conclusive na- 
ture, which is now, as it always has been before, ascribed 
to the proposed arrangement. All this happened again 
and again in the reign of George III. ; and if it did not 
take place also in the reign of George IV. and William 
IV., this was in all probability owing to the short du- 
ration of their reigns : the former Prince having only 
lived ten years after his Civil List was settled in 1820 ; 
and the latter unhappily not much more than six years 
after the arrangement of 1800. 

But it is said, that any departure from the course 
recommended, of a contract for the Sovereign’s life, is 
wholly without precedent. Be it so ; there is nothing 
in the plan I propose, of voting a Civil List for a limit- 
ed time, more unprecedented now than those far greater 
changes which my Noble Friend eulogized so lavishly. 
1 recommend no departure from former usage nearly 
so wide as the change which lie justly described as most 
beneficial to all parties, at the Restoration, when the 
feudal revenues were commuted for a fixed sum, and 
the expense of the Government defrayed by the country. 
1 recommend nothing like so great a change as that 
which my Noble Friend most justly praised, the entirely 
new manner of transacting all financial, and indeed all 
parliamentary business, introduced in the reign of King 
William. The change I recommend approaches more 
nearly the one to which he and I were ourselves parties 
in 1830, and which, though objected to at the time by 
wine, appears now to have gained general approbation, 
snice I hear not a word said against it, nor anything 
l,r gcd to shew, from the experience of those six or seven 
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years, that we should return to the former practice 
upon the present occasion. But when men speak of 
the precedents, and refer to the former Civil List ar- 
rangements as always having been for life, they ought 
to be sure that the circumstances are the same. Can 
any thing be more different than those of the present 
and the two last Civil Lists ? The late King ascended 
the throne at the age of sixty-eight. George IV. was 
sixty at his accession. The present Sovereign is eighteen. 
So that we must go back to George III., before we can 
find any thing like a parallel case. But I confidently 
appeal to your Lordships, if there be any real similarity 
between the circumstances of the country now and in 
1760 ? Instead of a public debt of less than a hundred 
millions, we have one approaching to a thousand ; the 
expense of the peace-establishment has risen from five 
millions to two-and-twenty ; and the revenue extracted 
from the people is no longer under ten millions, but 
above fifty ; cramping their industry in every direction 
in which it is possible for taxation to be felt. In every 
particular the case of 1760 offers a contrast, rather 
than a parallel, to the present. But even if we were 
now in 1760, and had to make the arrangement for a 
Sovereign iii the prime of life, with the experience of 
that arrangement, and our knowledge of the manner in 
which the plan worked, I ask, should we be tempted to 
repeat the experiment ? What happened after the set- 
tlement of 1760 ? The Legislature said then, as the 
Legislature says now, that they were making, for the 
life of the Sovereign, a conclusive, unalterable arrange- 
ment with him. They told the pegple, as the people 
are now told, that the Sovereign was to have, by the 
year, so much and no more than was fixed, all the days 
of his life, happen what might as to prices, one way or 
the other ; and men flattered themselves that {it least 
with the reigning Monarch a final settlement had been 
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made. What followed this perpetual bargain ? In less 
than ten years — I believe in the ninth year — after its 
date, a message comes from the Throne, setting forth 
that in consequence of the change of times the income 
settled had proved insufficient, a debt of above half a 
million had been contracted, and an appeal to the libe- 
rality of Parliament had become unavoidable. In short, 
the arrangement was found inapplicable to the altered 
circumstances of the Court or the Country; and the 
debt was paid of course. Well, in nine years more, at 
the most disastrous period of the American War, the 
year when France took part against us, it was disco- 
vered that a second series of changes had taken place ; 
another load of debt, but larger in amount, had been in- 
curred ; another message was sent down ; the final and 
binding contract of 1760 was a second time opened for 
the benefit of the same party, the Crown, to the detri- 
ment again of the other party, the Country ; the new 
debt of above six hundred thousand pounds was paid 
off as before, and a new income settled on the Monarch. 
In the subsequent years deficiencies were again and 
again supplied by payments, though to a smaller amount. 
New arrangements were made under Mr. Burke’s Bill, 
and afterwards in the early period of the Regency. All 
the changes thus freely made in the contract were for 
the advantage of the same party ; while, as often as the 
other party claimed any relief from its provisions, the 
constant answer was, “ The bargain cannot be touched ; 
it is made for the King’s life.” And yet, in the face of 
all experience, and in disregard of all the dictates of 
reason and of common sense, we are going to commit 
the same mistakes that were committed in 1760; and 
being now as completely in the dark as those before us 
were then,- we are about to make a compact which is 
to hind the country for half a century, and to bind the 
Crown only while it proves a benefit. 
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But if, at some future time, Parliament shall be 
charged with having made an improvident bargain for 
the country, let it not be said that they received no 
warning in their course ! Let it not be said that no 
warning was given in the House of Lords, nor any at- 
tempt made to arrest such imprudence ! And let this 
be borne in mind, that notice was in this place fairly 
and explicitly given of the consequences which may be 
looked for in a few years ! And what are those con- 
sequences ? If the arrangement now made shall turn 
out to be unfavourable for the Crown ; if prices rise ; if, 
from an altered state of society, or from any other cause, 
an increased splendour is deemed necessary to the royal 
dignity ; little will it avail the people to plead the final 
character of the settlement of 1837. That character 
will go for as little as it has done in former cases of the 
same kind ; it will go for absolutely nothing. But if it 
shall be found that money goes further than it does in 
the present day — if the quantity of the precious metals 
is increased — if in the progress of manufacturing in- 
dustry the great staples of luxurious expenditure be- 
come cheaper— or if the necessaries of life themselves 
are more abundant from improvements in agriculture 
— if) and I trust your Lordships will suffer me to con- 
template such a possibility — if it shall be found, that do 
what you will, you can no longer hold by the Com 
Laws ; if it should happen that the people of this coun- 
try, among whom of course your Lordships are to be 
included, will no longer allow those Coni Laws to op- 
press them, will no longer submit to buy wheat or eat 
bread: at the rate of 62s. by the quarter on this side of 
the channel, when as good or. better may be had for 
between 80s. and 40s. on the other side ; if your Lord- 
ships shall be compelled, whether you will or no— by 
the force of reason — to yield ; if you should find your- 
selves unable any longer to resist the demands of the 
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country — when backed by the strength of argument ; if 
your assent to the repeal of those laws should be ex- 
torted — by the hourly accumulating power of the re- 
sistance which all sound principle offers to their con- 
tinuance, and you should at length give way, unable any 
longer to maintain the struggle against your own con- 
viction and your patriotic feelings, and should repeal 
the law which keeps up the price of bread, and of la- 
bour, and of every one article that labour is concerned 
in providing ; if from the combined effect of all these 
very possible changes, — the altered value of money, im- 
proved manufacturing skill, increased agricultural pro- 
duce, abrogated restrictions upon the corn trade, to say 
nothing of accumulated capital, — all prices should fall 
a third or more, and every one thing which money can 
buy should become cheaper in that proportion — and 
the sum now bestowed as absolutely necessary for the 
1 loyal expeuditure should thus be really worth so much 
more than it now is, and therefore so much more than 
is required for that expenditure — I ask any man capa- 
ble of reflection, candidly to answer this short and plain 
question — what chance would there be of the Crown, 
or the Ministers of the Crown, or the Parliament itself, 
coming forward with a proposal to reduce by a third, 
ay, or by a thirtieth, the income now fixed, so as to 
give the country any benefit from the alteration pro- 
duced upon its value by the course of events ? Let any 
proposition, bearing upon the present settlement, be but 
hinted at, and what would be the instantaneous reply ? 
The contract would at once be set up as being conclu- 
sive ; and the argument so often used during George 
the Third’s long reign would be again urged, that it was 
a bargain for the life of the Sovereign, not to be broken, 
w opened, .or touched — a settlement conclusively bind- 
l,, g upon the people — a bond which they never could 
shake off— irrevocably their law, and absolutely their 
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fate. In short, this is a bargain which, if the Crown 
finds it advantageous, must be adhered to through all 
times and all changes, with equal tenacity ; but if any 
benefit should accrue to the country from keeping it, 
and the Crown should find its interest in breaking it, 
then it may be broken over and over again, just as often 
as is convenient for one of the parties, and for the pro- 
tection of the other its value is that of waste paper. 

But, my Lords, even if it were fitting and were pru- 
dent to follow once more this course, and pretend to 
fix the Civil List for the whole reign, 1 entreat your 
attention to the imperfect information which we have 
upon every matter the most necessary to be known be- 
fore we cau form any estimate of the income required. 
This much, I think, will at least be granted me, that 
the longer the duration of this arrangement is likely to 
be, the more it behoves us, in common decency, to 
know at the least all the facts which can at present be 
ascertained, and which bear upon tfye subject matter. 
But will it be believed, that upon the most important 
part of the whole we are utterly in the dark? — that 
upon the amount of the income we are settling, we are 
all totally without information ? Incredible as this may 
appear to be, it is yet strictly true. The whole ques- 
tion before us is, how much shall be bestowed upon the 
Sovereign for the due maintenance of the Royal dig- 
nity ? But,, in order to ascertain this, it is absolutely 
necessary to know how much the Sovereign has already; 
independent of our gift. The measure of our gift is to 
be ^ie necessities of the Crown ; more than is required 
for the state and splendour befitting a limited Monarchy 
we have no right to grant ; more than that there is no 
one thoughtless enough to dream of. If the Crown had 
nothing wherewith to meet the expenses,* we might be 
said to know what we are doing when we fix a certain 
sum to meet the demand ; but as the Crown has other 
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revenues, all that we are now about, is fixing a sum 
which, in addition to these, shall be adequate for the 
Royal occasions. Well, then, the amount of these re- 
venues we know nothing whatever about. No one is 
disposed to make a niggardly provision ; all are agreed 
> that the income which the exalted station makes neces- 
sary, shall be given ; but more than is necessary no one 
pretends to call for ; and the question being, how much 
shall be added to a certain income in order to make 
the sum-total as much as is required, we are desired to 
answer that question without being told what the in- 
come is which is to be thus increased. We are only 
asked to do the impossible thing, of finding out how 
much must be added to an unknown quantity, in order 
to make a given sum — nothing more or less. It is no 
question whether L.385,000 shall be given or not, or 
rather L.395,000, for the sum proposed is L.10,000 
more than was found enough for the two last Sove- 
reigns — one of them no very rigid economist, and the 
other having heavy expenses which the country could 
not provide for ; and yet it was found that his income, 
though L.10,000 less than is now proposed, exceeded 
by L.20,000 what was required — but that is not the 
question we are upon ; nor are we asked to consider 
whether any of these sums, L.395,000 for example, is 
sufficient to maintain the dignity of the present Sove- 
reign ; but the question is this : — The Sovereign is pos- 
sessed of an income with which this arrangement is not 
to interfere ; by how much is that deficient ? — how 
much must be added to that income, in order to give 
the Sovereign a revenue such as her station requires ? 
— and of that income we know nothing at all. It never 
surely can be contended that the revenues of the two 
Duchies are private property, or any thing like private 
property.. I should like to hear such a proposition ad- 
vanced in this age and in this House. I should like to 
VOL. rv. Y 
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see the man endued with the courage to maintailt it^— 
I should like to see the man among your Lordships, 
whether on the ministerial or on the opposition benches, 
gifted with the confidence which must be exhibited by 
him who would affirm that Cornwall and Lancaster are 
private and personal property, and not public funds, 
vested in the Sovereign only as such, enjoyed as Sove- 
reign, and in right of the Crown alone, held as public 
property, for the benefit of the State, and as a parcel 
of the national possessions. These revenues are just as 
much public property, bestowed by former laws upon 
the Monarch for public purposes, as the sum we are 
now adding to them, wholly in the dark as to their 
amount, is public property bestowed by this law. Now 
respecting the amount of these revenue^ we are utterly 
ignorant, as indeed we are of every one particular re- 
lating to them. The debate upon my motion to pro- 
duce a return of the sums really received by the Crown 
from these sources, comes on to-morrow, and to-night 
we are to fix what addition it is necessary to make, in 
order that the Crown may yearly have enough to de- 
fray its necessary expenses. To the production of this 
information now, can there possibly be any objection ? 
You ask for money to make up a deficiency, and you 
wont tell us what you have got already, by which, of 
course, the deficiency is to be ascertained. I heard, 
indeed, the other night, some difficulty raised, certainly 
not by the Government, as if there were oaths taken by 
the Duchy officers which bound them to secrecy. My 
Noble Friend* near me, knows more of the obligations 
und^r which they are in the Lancaster department ; but 
as to Cornwall, by far the most important in every re- 
spect, l know that there is not the least pretence far 
such & statement. The officers who take an oath of 


* Lord Holland. 
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secrecy are the members of the Duke’s Council and no 
others; but the officers who alone know any thing 
about the revenue take no oath of the kind, and from 
them it is that the Councillors must obtain their infor- 
mation. They, the Councillors, only swear to keep 
* secret the Duke’s counsel ; but supposing they are 
bound not to tell what the unsworn officers have told 
them, all we have to do is to pass by the sworn Coun- 
cillor, and seek for information from the unsworn officer. 
Indeed it so happens, that when there is no Duke of 
Cornwall, and the Duchy is in the Crown, there is no 
Council, and the affairs of the Duchy are invested in 
commissioners, my Noble Friend,* the Lord Privy Seal, 
and others, who none of them take any oath at all, and 
yet they must-be in possession of the information we 
want ; for as their commission is to look after “ the 
bettor management of the Duchy,” they must needs 
know its revenue before they can see to ifs improve- 
ment. However, there is not a pretence, nor even the 
shadow of a pretence, for this concealment ; informa- 
tion has been communicated in Courts of Justice ; bills 
have been filed to set aside Duchy leases ; the Duchy 
has called upon its own officer, its Surveyor General, 
at the very head of the revenue department, to answer 
on his oath touching, the affairs of that department ; 
and the legal advisers of that officer have been furnished 
with information by the other officers, in order that 
they might use it in the conduct of his cause. The ob- 
jection from a supposed oath is therefore wholly ground- 
less ; and I must add, that even if there were such an 
oath, unless there also was shewn a clear legal warrant 
for taking it, no such obligation of secrecy could stand 
in the way of the high authority of Parliament, any 
wore than it could prove an obstacle to the inquiry of 
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the Courts of the realm upon matters within their juris- 
diction. We must, therefore, dismiss all consideration 
of oaths from our view, and then the question remains, 
Why are we left without the necessary information, and 
yet required to decide as if we had it before us ? 

I will now state a few particulars respecting the 
Duchy of Cornwall, in order to shew your Lordships 
how impqrtant the subject is, and how entirely we are 
mistaking our way in legislating hastily and partially 
on the present important occasion, instead of waiting 
till the facts are before us, and then making one gene- 
ral arrangement of the whole Crown revenues, for the 
benefit alike of the Crown and the country. 1 think 
you may rely upon the accuracy of my information as 
far as it goes, for I have taken pains t© draw it from 
authentic sources, without, I do assure you, having 
asked any one to violate the obligation of his oath. 

There are, belonging to the Duchy, between thirty 
and forty manors in the county of Cornwall, ten having 
been sold to redeem the land-tax upon the whole 
estates. There is, beside the manorial rights, a consi- 
derable extent of demesne land, and independent of all 
surface property, there are very extensive and valuable 
mineral rights all over the county. This is exclusive 
of the possessions of the Duchy, which are most valu- 
able, in many of the other counties — Devon, Dorset, 
Somerset, Surry, Norfolk, Herts, and as far as Lincoln- 
shire. There may be, in all, upwards of a hundred 
parcels of property of various kinds, manorial, and de- 
mesne, beside the mineral rights. I mention this to 
meekthe doubt expressed by the noble Baron opposite* 
whether a return of the fines received for the last seven 
years would be any test of their amount in future. It 
is clear that in so many estates the fines will be renew- 
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able at various times, and thus that an average may 
easily be obtained. 

Now, the property to which I have adverted is let 
upon lease, for lives and for terms of years, and in 
either case upon a moderate rent, sometimes raised 
indeed, but with large fines upon renewal. For the 
twenty-five years between 1783, the late Duke’s ma- 
jority, and 1808, the average rents were from L.3000 
to L.4000, the average fines from L.5000 to L.6000 
a-year ; but these were years of comparatively small 
receipt. During the minority there had been received 
considerably more than L.10,000 a-year, for about 
L.225,000 was paid out of the net revenues for the 
Prince of Wales’ expenses ; and it was never pretended 
that this was any thing like the net profit upon the whole 
estates. Between 1808 and 1813 there were received 
in fines only, no less than L.120,000, in the space of 
five years. For a renewal of the lease of that valuable 
but small piece of ground called Prince’s Meadow, 
which adjoins Waterloo Bridge on the Surry side, no 
less a sum than L.55,000 was taken ; and for a renewed 
lease to the Corporation, of the ground called Sutton 
Pool at Plymouth, a sum of L.12,000. The terra of 
years in each case was 99, but there was a rent re- 
served of L.4000 in the one, and L.1000 in the other, 
both to commence in 1841 ; so that whatever may be 
the unknown amount of the present Duchy income, we 
know that in three or four years it must on these two 
parcels of the estates, be increased L.5000 a-year. 
But let us consider the fines; on these two parcels 
they amounted to L.6'7,000, leaving of the whole sum of 
L.129,000 received, L.62,000, raised by fines upon the 
other leases renewed during these five years. Now 
these other leases were not for years, but for lives, all 
of which will drop in about three years. They are 

almost all comprised in four leases of valuable mineral 
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rights, which will enable the Crown to raise almost 
immediately, a sum at least equal to what was paid at 
the last renewal, namely, L.62,000. But the Crown 
will inevitably be enabled to gain a very great deal 
more ; for since 1810, the value of mining property has 
greatly increased from the improvements in machinery, 
in the scientific knowledge and mechanical skill brought 
to bear upon the management of all underground pro- 
perty, and also from the general accumulation of capi- 
tal. It woidd, therefore, by no means be too sanguine, 
or too bold a calculation to estimate the sum of money 
which the Crown, that is the reigning Sovereign, may 
immediately after this Civil List is settled, obtain 
upon these four leases, at L.80,000, L.00,000, or even 
L.100,000. I have conferred with persons to whom 
the subject is familiar, persons themselves largely en- 
gaged in mining pursuits, and 1 will venture to affirm 
that I speak within the mark very considerably, when 
I put the least sum which can be expected to accrue 
from this source, at L.80,000. It is said, indeed, that 
the Sovereign may, instead of taking fines, raise the 
rents, which would only effect an increase of the Royal 
income we now are settling blindfold. But what se- 
curity have we that any such thing will be done? 
How can we know that the improvident mode of fines 
will not be again resorted to ? All we know is, that 
every thing is left unprovided for by this Bill; that it 
depends upon the will of the Monarch, whether large 
sums of money shall be taken at once and the Duchy 
revenue impoverished for years, or whether the *just 
and prudent course shall be adopted of permanently 
raising the rents of the estates ; and we also know that 
this Bill, so far from affording the least security against 
the bad, or for the good plan of management, does not 
; m any manner of way touch the subject, or so much 
as mention the Duchy from beginning to end. How,' 
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indeed, could the Bill make any provision respecting 
these things, when we see in what manner it has been, 
I will not say hurried, but carried through Parliament, 
in all its stages and in both Houses ? Not only has it 
been absolutely impossible that it should contain any 
settlement of this important affair satisfactory to* the 
people, and becoming the station of the Prince, but 
any settlement at all — nay, any reference to those 
ample revenues; nay, time has not been allowed in 
the extremity of our despatch, for making a mere 
statement of their net amount. That was to have 
come to-morrow, and we are assembled on this 
unwonted day* to pass it, in order that no time 
may be lost, or rather given to put us in posses- 
sion of the necessary information. The income of 
L.395,000 a-year is to be given to the Sovereign, who 
may on any day raise a vast additional sum by antici- 
pating the rich revenues of the Duchy, that is of the 
future provision of the Duke of Cornwall, for whose 
support, as Heir Apparent, the Constitution has pro- 
vided them. And here, my Lords, when I speak of 
the Sovereign, I must be understood only to adopt 
that expression for shortness sake, meaning always 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown. Nothing can . 
be more reprehensible than the constant introduction 
of the Sovereign’s name, and the constant allusion to 
the Sovereign as an individual, of late so much in 
vogue amongst us. My Noble Whig Friends have 
carried this Tory practice to the .utmost extent ; the 
Ministers are hardly any more alluded to than if there 
existed no such persons ; and yet the old doctrine of 
the Constitution, — the Whig doctrine of which we 
have got so wide under Whig auspices, — used in 
my younger days to be, that of Kings and Queens we 
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knew nothing in Parliament, but only of their servants 
and advisers. I therefore, if I might be permitted 
such an old-fashioned liberty, would venture to name 
the Minister of the time being, and remind your Lord- 
ships that there is nothing whatever to prevent him, 
whoever he may be, my Noble Friend, or the Noble 
Duke, or some one as yet not known amongst us, from 
taking fines to the amount I have mentioned, and 
advising the Sovereign to spend the whole in any way 
he chooses, and for any purposes, however extravagant, 
or however unconstitutional. None of these parties 
are bound by any thing in this Bill, for adding near 
L.400,000 to the fixed Royal income, — or by any 
pledge given upon passing it, — or by any promise 
made here or elsewhere, — or by any statement, or 
intimation, or by any hint or understanding ; none of 
them are in any way bound to have the Duchy reven- 
ues providently and honestly managed without antici- 
pation ; the Minister of the day may help the Sove- 
reign of the day to such fines as will impoverish the 
Duchy for half a century to come, and no one will 
have a right to say, it is against the faith of any treaty, 
in breach of any contract, in contravention of any 
understanding whatever. The four mineral leases, to 
which I have alluded as worth L.80,000 or L.100,000, 
for converting future revenue into ready money, are 
not by any means all ; there are other sources of as 
abundant supply to the Royal purse. For instance, 
there is the Kennington Estate in the near neighbour- 
hood of this House ; it is Duchy property, and the 
leasevlias actually expired. The fine for renewal was, 
I know, some years ago, assessed at L.100,000, but the 
lessee declined to renew ; — that he would have given 
L.80, or L.90,000, there cannot be the least question ; 
— but I make no kind of doubt that the Duchy officers 
were well advised respecting the value, and that the 
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full L.100,000 will, if wished for, be obtained. Upon 
these five parcels of property, then, now and during 
the next two or three years, a sum of near L.200,000 
may be obtained for the Sovereign, if the course 
^hitherto pursued shall be persisted in, and the reigning 
Prince be advised to enrich himself at the expense of 
the Duchy. No provision upon this branch of the 
revenue is made by the Bill ; nor any information at all 
given to us upon the subject. Nothing, however, can be 
more dear, than that the present arrangement should 
not only be made with a full knowledge of that sub- 
ject, but that the arrangement should comprehend the 
settlement of the Duchies on a right footing, by the 
transfer of Cornwall as well as Lancaster to the public, 
and the placing their administration under the ordin- 
ary departments of the public service, making fair com- 
pensation to the Crown or the Duke for the surrender. 
What do your Lordships think is the charge of man- 
aging these Duchies as their affairs arc now adminis- 
tered ? Of Lancaster l am not able to form so accu- 
rate an estimate ; but I know that the gross revenues 
of Cornwall for the years from 1810 to 1.810 inclusive, 
amounted to L.333,000 ; and what think you was the 
net revenue, for the proportion of the net to the gross 
is the test of good management ? Why, only L.228,000, 
— so that one pound in every three was taken, ab- 
sorbed, for the cost of collecting and managing the 
whole. Match me that, if you can, in the worst man- 
aged estate in any part of the United Kingdom ! Shew 
me the man who submits to one pound being retained 
in the country or lost by the way, for every two that 
are paid into his account at the Banker’s ! Another 
striking instance of mismanagement is afforded by the 
encroachments which are made every where upon the 
Duchy domains. What think you of an estate of 
five and forty acres, having, within the period of 
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two or three generations, extended to 200 of good 
arable land, without any miracle, or any fresh grant, 
without any gain from the sea by embankment, or 
the deposit of any alluvial soil ? The extension was 
effected by the address and industry of one party, 
the proprietor, and the carelessness of the other 
party, the Duchy authorities. When asked by one 
who recollected the old bounds of the farm, how all 
this increase had been affected, the party now in quiet 
possession of the extended domain, answered inno- 
cently enough in his Cornish dialect, that it was all 
owing to his grandfather being a careful man and good 
at hedging by candle light. Such care and such skill 
never could have succeeded in adding one acre to the 
possession, had the neighbouring property belonged to 
a private individual, or been under the management of 
my Noble Friend* at the head of the woods and 
forests. A course of encroachment which increases 
men’s estates ten-fold within living memory, at the 
expense of the public, never could last six months 
after the affairs of the Duchy were brought under the 
superintendence of that vigilant department* 

But the other encroachments of which I have been 
speaking are still more deserving of reprehension— I 
mean those of the reigning Sovereign upon the Duchy 
revenues, by fines and other means of anticipation. 
Your Lordships are aware that the eldest son of the 
Sovereign, who is always created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester, is bom Duke of Cornwall. For his 
support, and the maintenance of his state and dignity, 
as heir-apparent to the Crown, the revenues of the 
Duchy are provided. While there is no Duke, and 
during his minority, those revenues are vested in the 
Crown; and although it is very possible that, if well 
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managed during the abeyance of the title, they might 
suffice for the purpose when a Duke came into exist- 
ence, this is altogether hopeless if the Sovereign be suf- 
fered to exhaust the sources of regular income by anti- 
cipation. What is the consequence ? The nation settles 
what is supposed an adequate income on the reigning So- 
vereign ; the Duchy estates are appropriated to the sup- 
port of the heir-apparent ; and the reigning Sovereign 
being allowed also to exhaust and pervert all the revenue 
of the Duchy, the nation has afterwards to support the 
heir-apparent also. I have indeed heard of a very differ- 
ent account of the matter being given in another place. 
It has come to my cars, irregularly enough I admit, that 
a Right Honourable Friend of mine* has there painted 
things in for other colours. If I could at this moment, 
without greater irregularity still, address myself to him, 
aware that what I speak he is now hearing,! I should 
add that he confounded some present on the occasion I 
allude to, almost to suffocation, by affirming that, the 
Duchy revenues were for the Prince of Wales’ support, 
and that therefore he never came to Parliament for any 
grant of money. W as ever yet witnessed such profound 
ignorance of financial history ? Was ever yet displayed 
such astonishing unacquaintance with princely natures ? 
The heir-apparent live upon the reduced Cornish re- 
venue ! The Prince of Wales never come to Parlia- 
ment for money ? Why, within seven years of his birth, 
the expenses of the King’s family were given as a rea- 
son for debts of half a million having been incurred, 
which the country immediately paid ; and in nine years 
more, the same plea obtained a still larger sum, with 
an addition of L.100,000 a-year, to the final settlement 
of 1760 ! But grant, that on the Prince of Wales’s 


* The Right Hon. T. S. Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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coming in me, and during his minority, there was no 
specific application made to Parliament on his behalf, 
the instant he came of age a message was sent down, 
and a sum of L.50,000 a year granted, over and above 
the revenues of the Duchy, — those revenues which we 
are told preclude all occasion for an application to Par- 
liament. From the hour that he became of an age to 
be capable of spending money, the public treasure was 
lavished in providing for his support, and in enormous 
sums from time to time to pay his debts. What, then, 
can be more wild than the pretence that the Duchy re- 
venues should be withheld from the public, because 
they are a provision for the heir-apparent, unless it be 
the yet more extravagant inconsistency of pretending 
that you are keeping them for this purpose, and all the 
while suffering the reigning Sovereign to use them at 
pleasure, anticipating the income as often as money is 
wanted for any purpose, and reducing the amount to 
be afterwards enjoyed by the Prince ? 

I think, my Lords, that I have said enough to de- 
monstrate the absurdity of proceeding in the present 
arrangement without having before us all those heads 
of information ; the great impolicy of making a partial 
and perpetual settlement of the Royal revenue ; and 
the improvident, unstatesmanlike precipitancy with 
which we are hurrying through this measure, instead 
of laying, on the present occasion, the foundation of a 
general and systematic plan which may comprehend all 
the branches of the Sovereign’s income, and secure to 
all of them an efficient and beneficial administration for 
the future. But there is another part of the Bill upon 
whicli 1 feel it necessary to make one or two observa- 
tions : I mean the project for new-modelling the Pen- 
sion List, and enabling the Crown to grant so many 
pensions yearly as amount to L.1200 in the whole. 
This is a matter of great moment, and it is beset by no 
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ordinary difficulties. That the power of rewarding 
merit, whether displayed in the immediate service of 
the state, or towards mankind at large, should exist 
somewhere, cannot be questioned. If that high and 
peculiarly delicate discretion is vested in the Sovereign, 
perhaps upon the whole the most unexceptionable ar- 
rangement, I yet am well aware of the abuse to which 
its exercise is liable. I have no fear of corruption, or 
of any gross abuse, so long as Parliament shall be in- 
formed of the grants made from time to time. It is 
rather the careless use of this patronage that I am apt 
to dread, arising from ignorance of the subject, and 
from indolently yielding to importunity. There must 
also be admitted to exist some risk of giving men of 
letters that habit of looking for court favour, so fatal 
to independence, and so often turned to a bad account 
in the Monarchies of the Continent. Yet all this may 
be practised without any Pension List, practised in cor- 
ners where the eye of scrutiny cannot pierce, or the 
finger of reprobation point, by the abuse of other ample 
funds vested in the Crown, should the disposition to 
corrupt learned men exist, and be met by a willingness 
on their part to stoop from their proud eminence, and 
degrade themselves into the servile creatures of a court. 
Then I must look at the other side of the picture, and 
that leaves me no room to doubt that the evils which 
beset the steps of genius, demand relief ; nay, that there 
must be the means provided of removing the actual 
obstruction to its career. I know so much of the strug- 
gles which are so often made by those great men — the 
lights of the world, born to exalt human nature, to 
stretch the views and the power of man by the con- 
quests of science, and whose lowest title to our grati- 
tude is, that their immortal labours polish, and multi- 
ply, and -enrich all the arts of life. Following at an 
immeasurable distance, and, as it were, only with the 
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eye, their bright path — slaking my thirst at the sources 
which they have opened, — or humbly bearing into 
darker regions the sacred light which their genius has 
kindled, I know how often it has happened that their 
course has been impeded by craving wants ; that they 
have been fain to quell within them the desire of ori- 
ginal investigation, to tame down their lofty spirit, and 
quit the congenial pursuits that were leading them on 
to extend the empire of science, or giving them to en- 
chant countless ages with the inspirations of their fancy 
— for the humbler occupations that minister to the 
wants of frail humanity. Aware of this — having pre- 
sent to my mind such necessities as these, and the in- 
evitable consequences of their not being relieved — can 
I hesitate in agreeing to some provision being made for 
removing such obstructions, and enabling the greatest 
benefactors of mankind to prosecute their highest vo- 
cation ? 

But even this part of the arrangement is liable to 
the objection I have urged against all the rest. We 
are legislating precipitately, and without the requisite 
information. In what position is the question at this 
hour ? A Committee has been appointed by the other 
House to investigate the whole subject. Has its Report 
been approved? It has not even been considered. 
Has it been made ? It is not yet drawn up. Has the 
Committee agreed upon any Report ? It has not ex- 
amined a person, a paper, or a record. Has it pro- 
ceeded to business at all ? It has not yet met. It is 
barely appointed ; it is only called into existence, after 
a stormy birth, and many a struggle for life ; it is just 
alive, and no more. No man can divine what it may 
do when it comes to mature strength, and can act No 
conjecture is offered of what may be the result of its 
labours, or so much as what course 'they shall take. 
And yet we are called upon to settle the Pension List 
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upon a very hasty and crude suggestion thrown out in 
quite another Committee. The Committee appointed 
expressly to consider pensions, has done nothing; all 
men are anxiously awaiting its proceedings. The Com- 
mittee on the Civil List having no particular commis- 
sion to consider Pensions, makes a report as meagre 
and scanty as possible on the Civil List, and throws in 
a hurried and ill considered remark upon a subject not 
belonging to its inquiry. We are desired to legislate 
irrevocably touching pensions upon this remark of the 
Civil List Committee, and not to wait for the Report 
of the Pension Committee? If we had been about 
making provision for the pensions during a life of sixty, 
as in George IV.’s case, or of sixty-eight as in William 
IV.’s — even then such thoughtless haste would have 
been indecent. But we are providing for a life of 
eighteen ; and such is the impatience, not only of a day’s 
delay, but of all inquiry and all discussion, that in the 
absence of the information which a Committee has been 
appointed expressly to obtain, we are to catch at and 
grasp a chance expression in another Committee’s re- 
port, and sitting on unwonted days, and assembling at 
unaccustomed hours, we hurry through the Bill which 
is to make law for half a century, in breathless impa- 
tience, for fear that by the least delay we should post- 
pone our decision until the materials for making it are 
before us ! But if all this haste was necessary, and not 
an instant of time was to be lost, why, let me ask, were 
we not called together earlier in the season ? In 1830, 
we met at the beginning of November instead of the 
end. In former years, when the war raged, we were 
assembled in September. I ask my Noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonies,* why did we not meet as early 
now? Would it not have been expedient to profit by 
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the wisdom of Parliament, for adopting some definite 
course upon the great question that now agitates our 
principal settlement in America ? Ought we not be- 
times to have resolved at least upon some principles of 
conduct, and steadily pursued them, instead of letting 
our precipitancy in one thing rival our slowness in an- 
other, and our vacillation of purpose where decision 
was required, maihtain the strife with our pertinacity 
when the truest wisdom was to retrace our steps? 
Ought we not to have so early met the great Council of 
the nation, as to give time for correcting, by the help 
of experience, the fatal errors of last May ? If those 
who preceded us could aforetime meet in the autumn, 
that the work of slaughter might be done, ought not 
we to have been early convoked, for the more blessed 
labours of conciliation and peace? Then there had 
been no occasion for that hurry which has marked 
every step in this measure, and must for ever sink its 
value to nothing in the eyes of all reflecting men. As 
many months and weeks would have been given as we 
have now had days and hours for considering all its 
provisions ; and the same wise foresight and deliberate 
prudence which presided over the whole settlement for 
supporting the Crown, would have preserved the bright- 
est of the jewels that it still retains. 

Put I have done my duty — I have unburthened my 
conscience — I have relieved my own mind. It remains 
that I render my thanks to your Lordships, which I 
sincerely and respectfully do, for the patience with 
which you have had the kindness to hear so many 
things in which you disagree with me^and which are 
not listened to without uneasiness, any more than they 
can be delivered without pain. It has indeed been my 
irksome task to obstruct you in the course all seemed 
most anxious to pursue with little reflection and no 
delay, and to obstruct you by a recourse to principles 
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now, I fear, out of date— the principles of legislation, 
sanctioned by the spirit of former precedent, and the 
analogy of constitutional law. This unwelcome office 
vou have suffered me to perform, and my humble thanks 
are your due. Will you indulge me with your attention 
yet a moment while I advert to the singular predica- 
ment in which the Sovereign is placed for whose high 
estate the provision that we are making is destined ? 
It is wholly unnecessary that I should profess those 
sentiments of dutiful attachment which bind all of us 
to the Illustrious House, called by the choice of the 
People to preside over the destinies of these realms. 
Nor does any one among you all rejoice more sincerely 
than I have done in the enthusiasm of affection which 
has burst from all her subjects, to greet the accession 
of the reigning Monarch. They have generously let 
expectation usurp the place of gratitude. They have 
taken counsel with hope, rather than experience. For 
as memory scatters her sweets with a cold and churlish 
hand, it has been found more pleasing to array the ob- 
ject of the general love in the attire of fancy ; and as 
fervent a devotion has been kindled towards the yet un- 
tried ruler, as could have glowed in her people’s bosom 
after the longest and most glorious reign, in which she 
should have only lived and only governed for the coun- 
try’s good ; by some chronic miracle, escaping all error 
and all failure, and only showering down blessings upon 
mankind. I heartily rejoice in this enthusiasm, and I 
do not complain of it as premature. I rejoice in it be- 
cause it must prove delightful to the Royal object of it. 
I rejoice still mare because I know that it will stimu- 
late the Queen to live for her country, in order to earn 
the affections which have already been bestowed, and 
justify the opinion which has been formed and is so 
fondly cherished upon trust. But most chiefly do I re- 
joice, because it extinguishes for ever all apprehensions 
VOL. iv. z 
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of the English people’s loyalty and trustworthiness ; 
puts to shame all who would represent them as disaf- 
fected towards Monarchical institutions ; demonstrates 
the safety of entrusting them with an ample measure of 
political rights ; and teaches to statesmen this great 
practical lesson, that the more we extirpate abuse from 
our system, the more searching we make our reforms, 
the more we endear the Constitution to the people by 
making them feel its benefits — the safer will be the just 
rights of the Monarch who is its head, and the stronger 
will be the allegiance of the subject who cheerfully 
obeys. So that, far from dreading the policy which 
would strengthen the people’s hands by confirming their 
liberties and extending their rights, we ought to pursue 
this course for the sake of the Monarchy itself, which 
we shall thus better entitle to the people’s affections, 
and render, because more beloved, more secure. 
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PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 

The pretensions at different times set up by the Houses 
of Parliament to certain Privileges placing them above 
the law of the land, are the more familiarly known in 
consequence of their having of late been brought into 
discussion by a new and extravagant claim, asserted on 
behalf of the House of Commons, to publish libels 
through irresponsible agents. The natural course of ir- 
regular and anomalous power is, that it should increase 
gradually until it becomes intolerable, and create resist- 
ance which finally prevails. The tendency of Parlia- 
mentary Privilege to overthrow all law, and erect an 
unbearable tyranny on its ruins, seems early in our 
history to have become so apparent, that a check was 
soon provided to impede its farther progress ; and we 
accordingly find, that in former times pretences were 
advanced, and generally allowed, on the part of the 
two Houses, which they were afterwards obliged to 
abandon. Not content with the power of issuing what 
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orders they pleased, and taking whatever steps they 
chose in their collective capacity, the Commons at 
one period held, and were suffered by the Judges to 
hold, that their members were clothed with extraor- 
dinary immunities as private individuals. They were 
not only free from all arrest for debts, but their ser- 
vants were set equally above the law ; and every mem- 
ber’s house enjoyed the privilege of sanctuary, which is 
now confined to the Royal Palaces. So there are re- 
peated instances of the Commons deciding questions of 
property between their members and strangers, and 
punishing the latter, without any hearing, for disput- 
ing the title of members, — a proceeding so despotic, 
absurd, and barbarous, as cannot probably be matched 
in the history of any other Assembly in the civilized 
world. But these, and other extravagant claims, al- 
though acted upon within the last seventy or eighty 
years, have since been silently abandoned, and, except- 
ing the freedom from arrest for debt enjoyed by indi- 
vidual members, no privilege is claimed beyond the 
walls of Parliament, except for the acts of the two 
Houses themselves in their collective capacity. 

Even the extravagant claims of the Houses have 
begun to be restrained within narrower bounds than 
they acknowledged in more ancient times. But of late 
years, especially since the controversy arising out of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s publication in 1810, a disposition 
his seemed to be once more spreading in favour of 
high privilege doctrines ; and some men have professed 
themselves their champions, as if they thus furthered 
the cause of popular rights. The accession of power 
gamed by’ the democratic part of the Constitution by 
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the late Reform has increased this inclination to stickle 
for extreme rights ; and in 1831, a new and unheard 
of claim was asserted by some members of the Lower 
House, to be free from the jurisdiction of Courts of 
• Justice in offences of a very grave nature, — -namely, 
those contempts which obstruct the whole course of 
justice. 

Mr. Long Wellesley in 1831 raised a Privilege 
question with the Court of Chancery. He had been 
ordered, by a decree of that Court, affirmed afterwards 
on appeal in the House of Lords, to give up the custody 
of his infant children, wards of the Court. He violated 
the order, took away the infants from those appointed 
to take charge of them, and removed them beyond the 
jurisdiction, to France. He came into Court when 
asked to attend, and declared that he refused to bring 
them back, or give them up. The Lord Chancellor 
immediately committed him for this contempt to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Long Wellesley 
moved for his discharge. The question was rested 
upon his Privilege as a member of Parliament. Some 
members of the House took it up — a committee was 
appointed — precedents were searched for, — and a Re- 
port was made that there was no such privilege. 

This attempt of Mr. Wellesley, and of those who 
supported him in the House of Commons, thus signally 
failed. But the circumstance of its meeting with any 
support was sufficiently striking, and seemed to shew 
that there existed a disposition to revive antiquated 
claims of Privilege, and even to carry the pretensions 
of immunity from the laws of the country, on the part 
of members of Parliament, farther than they had ever in 
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the worst times been pushed. Accordingly, the defeat 
of 1831 did not prevent a renewal of the conflict ; for 
in 1836, Mr. Lechmere Charlton, being a suitor in the 
Court of Chancery, as well as a member of the House 
of Commons, grossly i nsulted first a Master in Chancery, 
and then the Lord Chancellor, both acting in their ju- 
dicial capacity ; and when committed to the Fleet for 
his offence, as a matter of course, threw himself upon 
the protection of the House, whose Privileges ho count- 
ed to be violated in his person. The usual notification 
of his imprisonment had been made to the Speaker, — 
a form always observed, by way of testifying respect for 
the House, and accounting for the imprisoned mem- 
ber’s absence. It is, indeed, a form which would be 
observed were a member committed by a magistrate 
for robbery. Nor, it may be observed, is there a single 
argument ever urged in favour of Privilege which 
would not serve as a pretence for allowing all the 
members of both Houses to rob and murder with im- 
punity on the highway. 

It might have been supposed that the question of 
Privilege had been sufficiently settled six years before, 
and that no farther struggle would have been attempt- 
ed on so desperate a ground. If each time that a 
member is arrested for a crime, the House of Com- 
mons is to inquire into the state of the law and the ex- 
tent of its Privileges, a serious obstruction is given to 
tie execution of that law ; its provisions never can be 
regarded as settled ; encouragement is held out to vio- 
late it ; the House exhibits itself as yielding a very un- 
willing obedience to the enactments to which itself was 
a party •, and beside encountering the odium prover- 
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bially attached to those law-makers who are also law- 
breakers ; it lowers its dignity materially by undergo- 
ing multiplied discomfitures in a needless conflict. 
For what can possibly be more needless than that, the 
question of right having been once settled, both by de- 
cisions of the Courts and Resolutions, the result of full 
inquiry in the House itself each time that a new case 
of the same kind occurs for the application of the same 
rule, a new inquiry should take place to ascertain what 
the rule is which had long before been solemnly fixed ? 
Yet such is the course pursued in Parliament ; and 
accordingly, a Committee was appointed to examine 
Mr. L. Charlton’s case, and to report upon the grave 
and decorous question — whether or not a person who 
happens to be a member of Parliament, has a right to 
commit such outrage as he may think fit upon any of 
the Judges or any of the Courts where he may chance 
to be a suitor? Indeed it was farther alleged, that 
Mr. L. Charlton, being a barrister, had some further 
right appertaining to him in that capacity. But the 
House of Commons did not perhaps deem the circum- 
stance of the offender being a member of the Court 
against which he had committed a contempt, any miti- 
gation of his offence. At all events they left the Bar 
to protect its own privileges ; and indeed there seems 
no conceivable reason why that body should not also 
have made common cause with the guilty party, so far 
at least as to inquire whether or not one of their mem- 
bers was rightfully imprisoned, and thus suspended 
from the exercise of his functions. It is highly proba- 
ble that such an investigation would have ended in a 
Report against the Privilege ; but this, according to the 
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practice of the Commons, would have been no kind of 
reason for- the Bar not instituting another similar in- 
quiry, the next time that a barrister might be com- 
mitted for a like offence. 

However, a Committee was appointed to inquire ; 
and after a considerable time spent in the investigation 
of the question, it reported .that the imprisonment of 
the member for his offence was no breach of the Privi- 
leges of Parliament. Consequently the House refused 
to interfere with the Court of Chancery, exactly as it 
had refused in the case of Mr. Long Wellesley, six years 
before. What the consequences of its interference 
would have been, had the propensities of the advocates 
of Privilege been gratified, is another question. Lord 
Brougham, when Chancellor, avowed (in the following 
judgment) that he should have pronounced the same 
sentence precisely, had the Commons arrived at an 
opposite conclusion and maintained the title of its 
members to insult the Court with impunity. It is 
probable too that the same course would have been 
taken in 1830. In either case, the country would have 
witnessed the spectacle of a conflict at the prison doors 
between the macers of the Commons and the Chan- 
cery, each claiming possession of the offender’s body. 
But the contest could not have ended there. If the 
Commons were in the right, the Court was in the 
wrong, and was guilty of a high contempt in detaining 
the Inember of Parliament. Consequently the Lord 
Chancellor must be taken into custody, brought to the 
Bar of the House, compelled to make submission, re- 
primanded, and discharged on payment of the fees ; Or 
kept in confinement until the end of the session, if he 
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refused to submit. Does any mortal believe that the 
country would have endured the sight of this outrage 
upon a Judge for administering justice according to his 
oath ? But does any mortal believe that Lord Brougham 
would have submitted to be arrested by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms? If he had, he .was unworthy of his place; 
for he was submitting without resistance to lawless 
violence. Yet such are the extremities to which all the 
doctrines of the Privilege champions necessarily lead. 
In order to be consistent, they must maintain that the 
Houses of Parliament alone are the judges of their Pri- 
vileges. This right is worth nothing if it is confined 
to judging of the general and abstract question. They 
accordingly also maintain that they alone are the 
judges to decide whether, in any particular instance, 
those Privileges have been broken. Hence there is 
but one issue to which their conflict with the Courts of 
Law can ever come. If the Judges persist in affirming 
their own jurisdiction, the Commons must proceed by 
main force to prevent the jurisdiction from being exer- 
cised against their members or their agents. They 
did so in Queen Anne’s time. Perfectly wrong in their 
claims, they were perfectly consistent in their enforce- 
ment of those groundless pretensions. They ordered 
all the sergeants, barristers, attorneys, and parties, to 
be committed; and they must have committed the 
Judges also had they proceeded. There is manifestly 
no alternative between this course and abandoning the 
claim altogether; for submitting it to the decision of 
the adverse party, is the most absolute of all surrend- 
ers. Thus the doctrine of Privilege has this recom- 
mendation, among so many others, that it necessarily 
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begets a conflict in the outset between the supreme 
Parliamentary and supreme Judicial powers; and be- 
gins with that outrage and that violence where all 
other controversies end. 

These remarks have received important illustration 
since Mr. L. Charlton’s case. . It appears that the in- 
different success which had attended their efforts in 
1831 and 1836, did not dishearten the men of high 
privilege. In 1837 they were fated to exhibit new 
prowess, and to sustain renewed discomfiture, and 
even humiliation, upon advancing a novel pretension. 
A resolution having been taken in 1836, to publish 
for sale the papers of the Commons, and in the genu- 
ine spirit of retail dealing, to give “ the trade,” as it 
was, with technical felicity of phrase, termed, the 
benefit of a discount, the Parliamentary shopkeeper 
was found selling libels against the character of indi- 
viduals. An action was brought for the published 
slander; and the defendant set up the authority of 
the House as his protection against answering for the 
wrong committed. The eminent Judge before whom 
this question was raised, performed his duty as faith- 
fully and as firmly as might have been expected from 
him who had, at the Bar and in the Senate, made the 
name of Denman illustrious for uncompromising in- 
tegrity, and unflinching defiance to the favours of 
power. He who had so often scorned the assaults 
of Authority which was lawful in its constitution, 
although perverted to purposes of oppression, might 
well be supposed incapable of abating one jot of his 
resistance, when the threats proceeded from the per- 
petrators of a lawless usurpation. He bravely told 
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the Commons that the Law which he was sworn to 
administer knew of no privilege to commit crimes, 
and he drove the party to another defence. On that 
defence he prevailed ; but new actions being brought, 
the House of Commons again appointed a Committee 
to inquire, and an elaborate Report was produced, and 
adopted by the House, — a Report which has ever since 
been the laughing-stock of all rational men, for the 
absurdity of its conclusions, the illogical texture of its 
reasonings, the self-destructive inconsistency of its suc- 
cessive positions, and even the gross inconsistencies of 
its singularly unhappy and scarcely grammatical dic- 
tion. It however asserted plainly enough one pre- 
tension, and that was, the right of the House to make 
whatever law it chose for itself upon all subjects, and 
to assume, by a simple vote of its own, any right 
whatever. It farther declared all who disputed its 
resolutions, or acted, judicially or otherwise, in op- 
position* to its claims, to be guilty of breach of Pri- 
vilege.! 

Nothing certainly could be more high, or more 
mighty, or more uncompromising, than the tone of 
these Resolutions. But it was soon found to be a 
tone of so loud a pitch that it could not be sustained 
above eight and forty hours. For after that short 
interval of triumph, of bluster, and of brag, had 
elapsed, the gentle and more easily maintained note 


* This was the plain meaning of the Resolutions moved by Lord Howick, 
Chairman of the Committee ; but the words used were, “ acted inconsistently 
with the said privileges,”— which is manifestly mere nonsense. 

+ Here again the meaning is given, and not the language of the Resolu- 
tions. That language was as much nonsense as in the former instance. 
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of submission was sounded. The Lord Chief Justice 
had, in the meanwhile, declared in the House of Lords, 
that he should utterly disregard the monstrous pre- 
tensions set forth in the Resolutions ; and when the 
question arose in the Commons next day, what course 
should be taken with the actions brought against their 
libel-seller, it was deemed expedient to forget, sud- 
denly and entirely, the famous Resolutions of the day 
before yesterday, and to direct that the Attorney- 
general should appear and defend the actions in the 
Court of Ring’s Bench, — thus ’submitting the question 
of their Privileges to the decision of that Court with 
which they were in open conflict, and which but two 
days before they had pronounced guilty of a contempt, 
if it dared to entertain the question ! 

It may well be thought that this melancholy plight 
into which the doctrine of Privilege was brought, 
would sicken even the stiffest appetite for that rare 
dainty. However, the parties have, on behalf of the 
Commons, pleaded the Privilege, and a demur of the 
plaintiff leaves the question to be decided, first by the 
Court of King’s Bench, afterwards, in the last resort, 
by the House of Lords — another strange anomaly, and 
a complete departure from the principle— for nothing 
assuredly can be more repugnant to the whole doc- 
trine than that one House should judge of the other’s 
Privilege s. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the preten- 
sions set up by individual members, and somewhat 
countenanced by the House successively examining 
the merits of each case, how outrageous soever, hardly 
exceed in violence the claims now advanced for the 
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House in its collective capacity. If the contentions of 
the Long Wellesleys, and the Lechmere Charltons had 
prevailed, we should have been living in, a country 
where above eleven hundred persons had a right, with 
absolute impunity, to set at defiance every Court in the 
kingdom, to refuse obeying their orders, and to rush 
into their presence at all hours and insult their Judges 
with the grossest language, nay, with personal vio- 
lence — a state of society to which there is nothing 
parallel among the most barbarous tribes of Africa or 
America. Whether or 'not such was the Law of Eng- 
land, — of England, so proud, and heretofore so justly 
proud, of her judicial system, — appeared so doubtful a 
matter to the Commons, that they held a solemn inquiry 
touching it, in one year, and having determined in the 
negative, so great was their hankering after that con- 
dition of the law, as to render necessary a second in- 
vestigation of the same perplexing, and difficult, and 
doubtful question, a few years after ; and all this not in 
the Druidical times, but towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But there may be a doubt if the 
pretension now sub judice, is not nearly as violent 
in its nature, and pregnant with consequences if pos- 
sible more alarming, because, more widely exten- 
sive. Not only is it asserted as right, that the 
Commons may authorise, without the concurrence of 
the other branches of parliament, any person to slan- 
der any others, and to sell their slanders with absolute 
impunity for the profit of the Commons, but it is main- 
tained, that whatever any vote of either House of Par- 
liament-shall declare to be the Right and the Privilege 
of that House, must be taken to be its right and its 
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privilege, and submitted to as such by all mankind, 
without any consent from those co-ordinate branches 
of the Legislature, without whose joint concurrence not 
the most trifling encroachments can be made upon the 
rights of any one individual, although every one other 
member of the community should declare for the act. 
If such be the law of Parliament, we may well feel 
anxious about the law of the land ; for assuredly the 
two cannot continue to exist together. 

It is singular how little the advocates of the extreme 
doctrine of Privilege have of late years been guided by 
the same sound and temperate views which breathed 
through the language of their predecessors, and regu- 
lated their conduct in former times. Mr. Burke be- 
longed to the same school ; as his sincere friends, Mr. 
Wyndham and Mr. Elliott, reminded Parliament by 
their zeal on the great question of 1810. Mr. Dowdes- 
well, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a distinguished 
member of the Rockingham party when Mr. Burke 
entered into public life, held the same high opinions 
upon the same controversy. Yet mark the sobriety of 
the language in which one of those eminent men ex- 
presses himself upon the other’s tomb, when recording 
his friend’s principles for the veneration of after ages : 
“ He understood, beyond any man of his time, the Re- 
venues of his country, which he preferred to every thing 
except its Liberties ; he was a perfect master of the law 
of* Parliament, and attached to its Privileges until they 
were set up against the rights of the people.”* All 


* Epitaph on the Monument in Bushley Church, Worcestershire, erected 
in 1778. 
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rights are now utterly disregarded by the advocates of 
Privilege, excepting that of exposing their own short- 
sighted impolicy and thoughtless inconsistency. Nor 
would there be any safety for the people under their 
guidance, if unhappily their powers of doing mischief 
bore any proportion to their disregard of what is po- 
litic and just. 
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1 am exceedingly well pleased that I took the course 
which I saw lit to take, and which 1 thought the in- 
terests of justice prescribed, without any deviation from 
the strictest rules in force here, as well as in all other 
Courts, with respect to the hearing of Counsel. In con- 
formity with those rules, 1 suffered Mr. Boamcs to ad- 
dress the Court as amicus curia, upon a question so 
grave in itself, and so nearly touching the liberty of the 
subject. This practice has been frequently adopted in 
matters resembling the subject of the present discus- 
sion. It is not unusual in the Court of King’s Bench, 
which, in the exercise of its high criminal jurisdiction, 
is wont to let in the light to be obtained from such ar- 
guments, that a failure of justice may be prevented. 

I am the better satisfied with having taken that 
course in this case, because Mr. Beames has, in an ex- 
emplary manner, abstained from abusing the indulgence 
which I gave him. He has confined himself most ri- 
gidly to the question which he endeavoured to illus- 
trate ; he has abstained from all that did not come 
strictly within the scope of that permission ; he has 
stilted the argument with his usual distinctness . and 
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acuteness, and with very great suecintness indeed, con- 
sidering the extent of the field over which he had to 
travel, and the variety of learning, more or less bearing 
on the subject, which he must have gone through in 
his own researches. In a word, he has exercised the 
delicate office of amicus curia with great correctness 
and precision. 

If, upon hearing Mr. Beames, I had found he threw 
any new light upon the question, which may now be 
said to be under consideration, after a fortnight’s discus- 
sion, elsewhere as well as here ; if he had imported 
into the consideration of it any fresh authorities, or 
any hitherto uncited cases, 1 should undoubtedly have 
paused to give the party on whose behalf substantially 
he has addressed me, the benefit even of possibilities 
and doubts. But it is no disparagement of Mr. Beames’ 
learning or industry, to say that he has failed to bring 
novelty into a discussion of so long standing that it may 
well be termed vexata — that he has failed to add any 
thing new, only because such an addition would in- 
evitably have been departing from the matter which 
was appropriate to the discussion ; only because it had 
been exhausted by his predecessors ; and because no 
man could hope to be original in it without also being 
erroneous. Therefore, although leaning, as I ought to 
do, towards the gentleman on whose behalf it has been 
attempted to raise a doubt, I yet feel no obligation on 
my part to delay the expression of my opinion upon the 
legal and constitutional point now made. 

The old authorities upon the subject of Parliament- 
ary Privilege are to be taken with very ample allow- 
ance, for they all refer to times, and exist in circum- 
stances, wherein the claim of Privilege by Members of 
Parliament was infinitely larger than anything upon 
which both Houses now are content to rest. One can 
hardly open a book under the head of Parliamentary 
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Privilege without being satisfied of the truth of this 
proposition. In the very volume of Peeve Williams, 
from which the Shqftsburij case has been quoted, it is 
laid down in Lord Clifford's case,* that the first process 
against a Peer of the realm, or against a person having 
Privilege of the Lower House as a Knight of the shire, 
or as a citizen or burgess, is sequestration. But in 
another cascf in the same book, without a name, and 
equally without authority in these days, it is stated 
that the same exemption extends to the menial servants 
of Peers ; and that the first process in their case also 
for any contempt of Court, (for no exception is made,) 
is not by arrest of the body, but by sequestration. This, 
too, was so ruled alter the statute of William :|: in re- 
straint of Privilege ; and the right must indeed have 
existed after that Act, if the Privilege ever existed in 
those menial servants, just as it did before the Act ; for 
the statute saves the rights of all persons then having 
Privilege, and makes no difference in its enactments be- 
tween the case of the master and that of the servant.^ 

To bring authorities either from the records of Par- 
liament, or indeed from the records of Courts, in times 
when Privilege was so much larger than is now con- 
tended or even thought of by the stoutest champion of 
Parliamentary Rights,— *so much more extensive, that 
it might be said to be a different rather than the same 
claim, — is manifestly of no use in disposing of the prac- 
tical question now before us. 

But if any one wishes to see how far the pretensions 
of the Houses of Parliament have formerly been car- 
ried, to know how incumbent it is upon the Courts of 
Law to defend their high and sacred duty of guarding 
the lives, the liberties, and the properties of the subject, 

• 2 P. Wins. 885. + Anon. I P. Wms. 535. 

t 12 and 13 W. III. c. 3. § See 10 0. 3. <:. 50. 
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and protecting the respectability, and the very exist- 
ence of the Houses of Parliament themselves ; against 
wild, and extravagant, and groundless, and inconsistent 
notions of Privilege, it would be sufficient to refer, not 
to the times of the Pkintagencts, of the Tudors, or of 
the Stuarts, the records of which abound in extravagant 
dicta of the Courts, and yet more extravagant preten- 
sions of the two Houses, — but to a much later and more 
rational period of Parliamentary history — to the days 
of the family under whom happily all classes in these 
realms have so long enjoyed,, each in its sphere, the 
rights of freemen. 

In the year 1750, an action of trespass for breaking 
and entering a fishery was tried in the House of Com- 
mons, to the lasting opprobrium of Parliamentary Pri- 
vilege, to the scandal and disgrace of the House of Par- 
liament that tried it, and to the astonishment and alarm 
of all good men, whether lawyers or laymen. Admiral 
Griffin made complaint to the House, whereof he was 
a member, that three men, whose names were stated, 
had broken into and entered his fishery near Plymouth, 
had taken the fish therefrom, and destroyed the nets 
therein ; and the House forthwith, instead of indig- 
nantly and in mockery of such a pretension dismissing 
the charge, and censuring him who made it, ordered 
the defendants in the trespass, for so they must be 
called, to be committed into the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-arms. They were committed into that custody 
accordingly ; they were brought to the bar of the House 
of Commons, and there, on their knees, they confessed 
their tfault ; they promised never again to offend the 
Admiral by interfering with his alleged right of fishery ; 
and upon this confession and promise they were dis- 
eluirged on paying their fees. So that, by way of Pri- 
vilege, a trespass was actually tried by the plaintiff him- 
self sitting in judgment against his adversary the de- 
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fondant, and the Judge (for in this case the House and 
the complaining party must he considered as identical) 
was pleased to decide in his own favour.* 

Tins is enough to warn Courts of Justice how they 
accede to claims of Privilege, the instant they hear that 
once magical w r ord pronounced. Even in the event of 
the House of Parliament, by their Committee’s report 
and by their votes, having decided in favour of so mon- 
strous a pretension, 1 should still have deemed it my 
duty, if the facts of the case authorized me, to act as 1 
am now prepared to act, or rather to continue acting. 
If, instead of justly, temperately, and wisely abandoning 
this monstrous claim, 1 had found an unanimous reso- 
lution of the House in its favour, I should still — (and it 
was this which made me interpose to assure the coun- 
sel that I needed not the resolution of the House of 
Commons in favour of the Court of Chancery) — I should 
still have steadily pursued my own course, and persist- 
ed in acting according to what 1 knew to be the law. 

Having disposed, generally speaking, of the autho- 
rities of those early days by these observations, I must, 
however, remark farther, that I can find no cases in 
the books to justify the assertion of Privilege now made. 
1 speak not of the records of Parliament, but confine 
my proposition to judicial authority. This distinction 
I feel myself, after mature deliberation, authorized and 
bound to take. For let not any one imagine, that when 
I at once, and without argument, ordered Mr. Welles- 
ley to be committed to the Fleet, well knowing at the 
time that he was a member of the House of Commons, I 
was taken unprepared, or expressed a rash or unadvised 
opinion. The case was familiar to my mind. I iiad 
seen it in every form ; I had heard it discussed in every 


* Commons’ Journals, vol. xxviii. pp. 550. The Journals of that 
period abound with cases of a similar kind See '2 Aiylnt* and Keen, 3Sfc5. 
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shape— I had seen it in the Court of Parliament ; 1 had 
encountered it in the Courts of Law. In all those 
Courts I had borne a share in the discussion, having 
myself argued the greatest of all the cases,* when it 
came by writ of error from the Courts of King’s Bench 
and Exchequer Chamber before the highest judicature 
of the realm, the House of Lords, sitting as a Court of 
Law. The result of that deliberation and attention has 
been confirmed in my mind by more recent inquiry, 
and by again going over the ground I had so often pre- 
viously trodden ; and the conclusion I have come to is, 
that there is no ground whatever to maintain the claim 
of Privilege now set up. 

To those who argue on the other side I at once 
make a present of almost all that Mr. Beames urged 
this morning, as to commitments for refusing to put in 
an answer, for refusing to pay money ordered to be 
paid, for resisting a decree to perform any specific act, for 
cutting down timber, f or doing any other act in the face 
of an injunction, and in the face of any other order of this 
Court. The breach of any order, substantially of a civil 
description, and in a civil matter, that is, a matter touch- 
ing the rights of real or personal property, will not 
entitle this Court, the Court of King’s Bench, the 
Common Bench, the Exchequer of the King, nay, not 
even the House of Lords itself, judging in the last re- 
sort, to attach the person of the party having Privi- 
lege of Parliament, and disobeying such an order. 

I leave for further observation that ingenious and 
acute part of Mr. Beames’ argument where he takes 


* Burdett v. Abbot, Burdett v. Col man, 5 Dow. 165. 

■f In' Shirley ». Earl Ferrers, Lincoln’s Inn Hall, July 15, 1831, the 
Lord Chancellor affirmed an order, by which it was directed that a sequestra- 
tion should issue against the defendant, Earl Ferrers, for cutting down timber 
in breach of an injunction, and that an agent of his Lordship, who had been a 
party to tbe same contempt should be committed to the Fleet. 
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the ground of denying the distinction between a civil 
and a criminal contempt, the only part of his argument 
in which I think he may be said to have thrown any 
new light upon the subject. I had, however, previ- 
ously considered the question in this point of view ; I 
had frequently heard it discussed, in the course of the 
former controversies ; and it was not therefore now 
presented to my mind in this light for the first time. 

Accordingly, the ground on which I rest my denial 
of Parliamentary Privilege, in the present case, is not 
that taken by my Lord Coke, and by the oftentimes 
repeated resolutions of the House of Commons, — the 
proposition which makes the exception, but confines 
it to treason, felony, and surety of the peace, and main- 
tains Privilege in every other case. I have already, in 
the course of the argument, stated one reason why I 
cannot so restrict the Privilege, — why I draw my line 
in another direction, or higher up upon the scale. If 
the only ground of commitment, by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to try the case, was that a breach 
of the peace had been committed, the breach of the 
peace not being the main offence, but only incidental 
to it, and accidentally mixed up with it, — if that were 
the only ground, no court could commit for a con- 
tempt unaccompanied by a breach of the peace, how- 
ever aggravated the criminality of that contempt 
might have been. And a second consequence would 
also follow, that this or any other Court which had 
not jurisdiction of a breach of the peace, could not 
commit at all. A. Justice of the Peace could commit ; 
the Court of King’s Bench could commit; but the 
Court of Chancery, the Common Bench, or the Ex- 
chequer, could not commit, because they have no juris- 
diction, no cognisance of the peace. 

There are, however, many offences,— and this is the 
other ground of my denying that to be the right dis- 
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tinetion, — offences for which no man can doubt the 
right of the Courts of' Common Pleas, of Exchequer, 
and of Chancery, to commit ; offences for which till 
now their right to commit has never been disputed ; 
offences involving no breach of the peace, and for 
which, by every day’s practice, parties are committed 
by those Courts, and by the Court of King’s Bench, 
not sitting as a Criminal Court. 

If the line is to be assumed which has been drawn 
by Lord Coke in the First institute, and followed by 
the Houses of Parliament, without, as it appears to me, 
didy weighing the subject matter, will it be said that 
a Member of Parliament win commit perjury without 
punishment ? That is no treason, or felony, or breach 
of the peace ; it is not even such an offence as for 
which you can have “ surety of the peace,” the ex- 
pression used in some of the Parliamentary Resolu- 
tions. It may be said, indeed, that a Member of Par- 
liament is liable to an indictment for perjury in any 
Court that has competent jurisdiction, and will, on 
conviction, be punished in his person by imprisonment. 
But upon this two material observations arise : — First, 
if breach of the peace, treason, and felony, alone give 
to any Court a right to take the body of a person 
having Privilege of Parliament, where is that qualifica- 
tion of Lord Coke’s rule, or of the resolutions of the 
Commons, to be found, which entitles a Court, after 
trial and conviction, to touch the person of the privi- 
leged man? From the beginning to the end of the 
Parliamentary discussions on the subject, there is no 
distinction taken between mesne process, and the exe- 
cution of a sentence. And yet, if the limit of the 
Rule of privilege is to be taken from the text of Lord 
Coke, or from the Resolutions of the Houses of Par- 
liament, no Member of Parliament could be imprisoned 
even upon a conviction for perjury by virtue of a 
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judicial sentence legally pronounced. But the second 
observation renders the accuracy of the first imma- 
terial. What shall be said of a crime nearly equal to 
perjury as to its effects in defeating the ends of justice, 
a crime which, though not in a technical sense equal, 
is yet in all other respects the same with perjury, — I 
mean prevarication upon oath ? If the prevarication 
amounts to all that moral perjury can reach, cither in 
mischief or in guilt. — if a man has twenty times over 
in his cross-examination told a falsehood, and his 
next breath has operated his own conviction of that 
falsehood, unless it be upon a point material to the 
issue to be tried, it is not perjury in law. What do 
the Courts, when that foul crime is committed in their 
face ? They do not order the party to be indicted for 
perjury, as he would be if he had sworn falsely to a 
thing material to the issue, — because they know that 
he must then escape upon a trial ; but they order him 
to stand committed for his prevarication. In what 
form, and under what name ? For a contempt of the 
Court by prevaricating on his oath. If in the Court 
of King’s Bench, a Member of Parliament should so 
far forget his honour as a representative, and his duty 
as a man, as to prevaricate grossly on his oath, was it 
ever dreamt he would be at liberty to say, “ True, I 
have prevaricated ; but I am a knight of the shire, I 
am a citizen, or I am a burgess in Parliament ; true 
it is, I have doue that which degrades and disgraces me, 
that which is the most flagrant attempt that can be 
made to defeat the administration of justice ; true it 
is I have done that, for committing which any other- 
man would have been hurried from hence to a dun- 
geon ; but I am a Member of the House of Commons ; 
I have Privilege of Parliament, and my person is as 
sacred as the oath which I have taken and broken.” 
Were any man so ill advised as to offer such an insult 
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to the Court, far from operating to his protection under 
this Privilege, it is my firm belief, it is my fervent 
hope, that it would make him cease to be a Member 
of Parliament by expulsion. But it is also my belief, 
that it would, in the first instance, be visited with 
condign punishment by the Court whose dignity had 
been outraged; and that, long before. the House which 
he had disgraced had thrust him forth, the Court 
would vindicate its insulted honour, and reject with 
scorn the plea of Privilege by which he had aggravated 
his offence. 

The line, then, which J draw is this : that against 
all civil process Privilege protects ; but that against 
contempt for not obeying civil process, if that contempt 
is in its nature or by its incidents criminal, Privilege 
protects not ; that he who has Privilege of Parliament, 
in all civil matters, — matters which, whatever be the 
form, are in substance of a civil nature, may plead it 
with success, but that he can in no criminal matter be 
heard to urge such Privilege ; that Members of Parlia- 
ment are privileged against commitment, qua process, 
to compel them to do an act ; against commitment for 
breach of an order of a personal description, if the 
breach be not accompanied by criminal incidents, and 
provided the commitment be not in the nature of pu- 
nishment, but rather in the nature of process to compel 
a performance ; that in all such matters Members of 
Parliament are protected ; but that they are no more 
protected than the rest of the King’s subjects from com- 
mitment in execution of a sentence, where the sentence 
is that of a court of competent jurisdiction, and has 
been duly and regularly pronounced. Now Convictions, 
and the sentences that follow upon them, are of turn 
sorts ; either formally upon trial by indictment, or in- 
formation and verdict, with the consequent judgment ; 
or summarily, but as legally, as formally, by a commit- 
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ment for contempt, where there is no other punishment 
provided, and no other mode of trying the offence. 

in the case of the Earl of Shafhbury * who, when 
committed by the Lords’ House of Parliament, whereof 
he was a member, brought his writ of habeas corpus, 
Lord Chief Justice Rainsfonl , in delivering the judg- 
ment of the Court, held that the Court had no right to 
consider the validity or the form of the warrant upon 
which the Earl had been committed. It was enough 
for that Court that a contempt was alleged, and an or- 
der of commitment made upon which the warrant pro- 
ceeded ; and the Chief Justice observed, that if a party 
guilty of contempt could not be committed to prison, 
there was then no punishment at all with which he 
could be visited for his offence. 

So, if the party here guilty of the contempt cannot 
be committed to prison, he must escape punishment 
altogether ; for a breach of the peace is not necessarily 
incident to the contempt. ■ And yet I should have com- 
mitted just as much, had there been no breach of the 
peace, as if the offence of contemning the Court had 
been aggravated by the additional offence of an assault 
.committed upon one of his Majesty’s subjects. 

There are cases indeed which go a good deal further, 
and which justify me in denying that what, in common 
parlance, may be called criminal contempt, must have 
been committed in order to oust the Privilege. If the 
contempt savours of criminality, and the sentence is 
penal, that, according to the books, appears to be 
enough. With respect to the distinction between civil 
and criminal contempts, denied by Mr. Beames, I agree 
that there may oftentimes be a difficulty in finding ; 
first, authority for deciding where the line is to be 
drawn ; and, secondly, instances in practice for drawing 


G State Trials p. 1269. How. rd 
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it. Yet that line has been recognised by the Courj; of 
King’s Bench, inCatnmr v. Knatchbull,* and in Walker 
r. Lord Grosvenor.f The former was the case of non- 
performance of au award, made a rule of Court ; for 
non-performance being a disobedience, was a contempt 
of the Court, and so might be regarded as technically 
speaking, and in form, an offence. But the Court held 
that as it related simply to a civil matter, and was ra- 
ther in the nature of process to compel the performance 
of a specific act, the matter was in substance not cri- 
minal but civil ; aud it refused to commit the defend- 
ant, a Member of Parliament, for his disobedience. The 
same doctrine was laid down in the other case, where 
the non-compliance was by a Peer. But suppose 
the matter to have been criminal, though without 
breach of the peace ; suppose, for instance, an interrup- 
tion or obstruction of the Court’s business by a man 
having Privilege of Parliament, getting up, and stopping 
the Court by a long harangue, by ribaldry, by invective, 
by slander, or by any other indecency which human 
wit may fancy, or human folly may practise, is it pos- 
sible to doubt that the Court would order its officer to 
seize him forthwith, and remove and commit him to. 
confinement, as a person who, in the face of the Court, 
had been guilty of a contempt of a criminal, and not 
of a civil kind Indeed, if he w r as merely removed 
from the Court, that would be enough for the purpose 
of my argument; because the act of the officer, an^, 
consequently, of the Court itself ; the bare act of tak- 
ing the offender and putting him out of Court, is as 
muefi imprisonment, in contemplation of law, as if he 

• 7. T. K. 448. f 7. T. B. 171. 

J A Peer refusing to lie sworn is guilty of a contempt for which he may be 
committed and fined. 2 Salk. 278- * No Peer or Lord of Parliament hath 

Privilege of Peerage or of Parliament against being compelled by process of tbe 
Courts in Westminster Hall to pay obedience to a writ of habeas corpus directed 
to hinn” Lords' Journals, vol. xxi v. p, 07. Rex v Earl Ferrers, I . Burr. 601. 
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had been thrown into the King’s Bench prison. And 
if the party is privileged from being sent to prison he 
is equally privileged from being turned out of Court. 
Yet if the judges had not this power, about 1100 men 
would have the right to go and interrupt the business 
of all the courts in the kingdom. The business of Li- 
censing Sessions, and of Quarter Sessions in the coun- 
try, might be entirely put a stop to by one or two gen- 
tlemen in the country who might happen to take an 
interest in obstructing the proceedings, and to be clothed 
with Parliamentary Privilege. 

But it is not there only that such interruptions may 
take place. If these privileged individuals choose to 
carry their political interference so far, the very business 
of the Court of Hustings, and of the Sheriff at elections, 
where they are not merely supposed, but are almost 
assumed to take a deep interest, may be put an end to ; 
so that, until we come to Parliament itself, we should 
here have upwards of a thousand persons who would 
have the absolute right, uncontrolled by any power 
save that of the Houses to which they belong, of enter- 
ing, individually or in a body, into those courts, and 
not only obstructing all election, but interrupting the 
administration of all civil and criminal justice. 

Nor is the argument ab inconvenienti less applicable 
to equitable jurisdiction than it is to the other branches 
of judicature. Who are the persons most likely to be 
guilty of those very offences which this Court is most 
frequently called upon to visit with punishment in or- 
der to protect its wards ? If other Courts have a cer- 
tain proportion of their suitors in Parliament, this 
Court, from the importance of the matters brought be- 
fore it, has a much larger proportion there ; and if there 
be any cases in which members of Parliament — young 
Commoners and young Lords — are more likely than 
others to become obnoxious to our jurisdiction, it is pre- 
vol. iv. 2 b 
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cisely in cases relating to the safety of heiresses and 
other wards.* 

That case may still be supposed in real life, which in 
the most finished part of the most excellent of his works 
the poet has so admirably described in the history of a 
travelled and accomplished profligate, of whom, when 
in the depth of his desperate fortunes : — 

** Stolen from a duel, followed by a nun,” 

it is added, as the means of retrieving him — 

“ But if a borough choose him, not undone.” 

And such are the men whom this arrogated privilege 
would suffer to enter within the precincts of this high 
court of judicature,. and to revel in the contempt of the 
most delicate, the most important of the functions with 
which it is entrusted. 

I have already given a reason why the authority of 
decided cases in favour of Privilege goes for little, if 
drawn from times when the most extravagant notions 
of its extent were entertained ; but in the same pro- 
portion must any decision against Privilege in those 
times be held so much the stronger in behalf of the 
law’s authority. I will only refer to a case in Levins, 


* That interfering with the custody, or secretly encouraging or abetting the 
marriage of a Ward of Court, has always been regarded as a contempt in its 
nature criminal, and punishable as such by commitment during pleasure, see 
Phipps v. Earl of Anglesey 1 P. Wrns. 696, and Kiffen v. Kiffen, ana Dr. 
Yalden’s case there cited ; Herbert’s case, 3 P. Wins. 116; More v. More, 
2 i^Vtk. 157 j Anon. (Hughes v. Science), 2 Atk. 173; Smith v. Smith, 3 
Atk. 305; Butler v. Freeman, Amb. 301, and the cases referred to in Mr* 
Blunt's notes ; Brandon v. Knight, 1 Dick. 160 ; Stevens v. Savage, 1 Ves. 
jun. 154; Priestly v. Lamb, 6 Ves. 421 ; Millet v. Kowse, 7 Ves. 419 i 
Bathurst v. Murray, 8 Yes. 74 ; Warter v . Yorke, 19 Ves. 451. In the 
Practical Piegister, (p. 134, Wyatt's ed*) a distinction is taken between direct 
and positive contempts, for which the party may be punished by being com-, 
mitted to the Fleet during pleasure, and ordinary contempts, where the commit- 
ment is only till the order of t he Court be obeyed. 
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which seems to me directly in point — a case never 
contradicted, never over-ruled, and calculated by deci- 
sion to make an end of the argument. I allude to the 
Case of Wilkinson v. Boulton , before the Court of King’s 
Bench, when Lord Hale presided, and reported by Mr. 
J. Leirinz * 

To an action for false imprisonment there was plead- 
ed a justification, under the custom of London , for the 
Mayor and Aldermen to have the custody and guardian- 
ship of female orphans till twenty-one or marriage, 
and for any persons taking such from the guardian ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and Aldermen, to be brought up 
before the Court and imprisoned. To this plea, there 
was a demurrer on two grounds, the first of which is 
only material in so far as it drew from the Court a de- 
claration that the matter was criminal for which the 
party had been imprisoned. The second ground was 
that the custom as alleged was ill, “because it is a custom 
to commit without exception of peers.” This demur- 
rer therefore raised the question distinctly, whether or 
not a peer could be committed for such contempt of the 
Court of Aldermen, as consisted in taking an orphan 
out of the custody by them appointed ; and the Court 
held it clear that a “peer is not privileged in this case” 

1 cite the book — “for in homine replegiando, where he 
detains the body, he shall be committed ; and there was 
judgment for the defendant, disallowing the demurrer. 
The authorities cited by the Court, are the Year Book, 
}} H- 4. 15, and Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium, 68 c. 
Jhe former was a case of homine veplegiando , in which 
the Sheriff had returned that the distress had been 
eloigned ; and one point made was, that the party was 
a peer of the realm, “ issint que capias lie gist.pas vers 
hii. But the Court took -the distinction I have pur- 


* 1 Lev. 162 . 
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sued here, and said “ cn dett et trcspas capias ne gist 
my vers un Count Baron et hujusmodi ; per ceo que 
pur cause de lour estate, il est entend que ils ont as- 
sets, &c.; mes en c’est case le tort que el fait, de ce que 
el ne suffre le replevin estre fait, est le cause que son 
corps sera pris, de quel estate que il soit and reference 
is made to Redman’s Case, in the time of king Richard. 
The language of Fitzherbert* is equally precise : — •“ If 
there be,” says that writer, “an eloignment returned by 
the sheriff^ the plaintiff shall have a capias in withernam 
to take the defendant’s body, and to keep the same 
(/nomr/ue , &c., whether he be a peer of the realm, or 
other common person.” 

But I am content to rely on the case itself, decided 
by Lord Hale, and in the same age to which we owe 
the Habeas Corpus Act. It is a case peculiarly in point 
with the present. The authority with which privilege of 
peerage was assumed by the demurrer to come in con- 
flict, was that of a city Court ; the contempt for which it 
was alleged that privileged persons could not be arrest- 
ed, was taking away a ward of that Court. The Court of 
King’s Bench held that the peerage and its privileges 
afforded no protection in such a case ; and to make the 
authority more applicable, the Court illustrated the 
decision by referring to the writ of homine replegiando, 
against which, if a peer was refractory, it was held to 
be clear that he must be committed ; that is, if he 
eloigned the body of the villein, or person sought to. be 
replevied. Now, Mr. Long Wellesley has here taken 
a\^ay and detained the ward of this Court ; he has 
eloigned that ward. Is it saying too much to add that 
a privilege which could not protect a peer in the time 
of Charles II. against the authority of the Mayor’s 
Court, is still less capable in the present day of pro- 


N. B. 155, C. 
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tecting a commoner against the authority of the Great 
Seal? 

I have, therefore, the sanction of Wilkinson v. Boul- 
ton ; I have the authority of the Year Book, in the 
time of Henry IV.; I have the great authority of Fitz- 
herbert , that a peer of the realm, as well as any other 
person, shall he committed for obstruction, and con- 
tempt in the nature of obstruction to the process of 
the King’s Courts. You will find moreover, that the 
Star Chamber — 1 refer to the authority of the Star 
Chamber reluctantly, but it was a regular Court, and 
one little likely to err against Privilege — that that 
Court committed a peer of the realm. The peer had 
disputed its authority ; he was committed for an offence 
in the nature of a contempt, and by a process such as 
we should use to compel the performance of an act. 

Upon the authority, therefore, of all these cases; up- 
011 the authority, still higher in my own judgment, of 
the principle, and upon the reason of the whole matter, 
the absolute necessity of applying the laws equally to 
all classes, and the intolerable nuisance which would be 
suffered, were 1,000 or 1,100 persons to exist in this 
country placed by Privilege of Parliament above the 
law, and enabled to defy the jurisdiction of all the 
King’s Courts — upon all these grounds, I have no 
doubt whatever that the distinction here is sound- 
ly taken — not the distinction laid down by Lord Coke 
of treason, felony, and breach of the peace on the 
one side, and offences on the other, where uo treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace has been committed 
—a distinction inconsistent with itself, fruitful of 
had consequences, and incapable of being pursued 
through the authorities; and that the trite grounds 
upon which to rest the case are these two: — first, 
that Privilege never extends to protect from punish- 
ment, though it may extend to protect from civil 
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process ; and, next, that Privilege never extends to pro- 
tect even from civil process, where the object of the 
process is the delivery up of a person wrongfully de- 
tained by a party. All the principle, all the authorities, 
all the reasoning, are in favour of this ground, and it 
is upon this, and this ground only, that the jurisdiction 
of all the Courts can safely and securely rest. 
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DISSERTATION. 


It is impossible for any but the most careless observer 
to avoid remarking the great differences which distin- 
guish the Oratoiy r of ancient from that of modern 
times. The immeasurable superiority of the former is 
far from being the only or even the principal of these 
diversities: that proceeds in part from the greater 
power of the languages, (especially the Greek,) the 
instrument wielded by the great masters of diction; 
and in so far the superiority must remain for ever 
undiminished by any efforts on the part of modem 
rhetoricians, although extreme care applied to spoken 
composition may reduce the other advantages of the 
ancients within a very narrow compass, and give scope 
to certain advantages, not unimportant, which are pos- 
sessed by the modems. But there are other differences 
yet more broad between the two kinds of Oratory, and 
these require to be more minutely examined. 

Public speaking among the ancients bore a more 
important share in the conduct of affairs, and filled a 
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larger space in the eye of the people, than it does now, 
or indeed ever can again. Another engine has been 
invented for working upon the popular mind, whether 
to instruct, to persuade, or to please — an engine, too, of 
which the powers are not limited in time or in space. 
The people are now addressed through the Press ; and 
all persons whatever, as well as those whom the bounds 
of a public assembly can contain, are thus brought in 
contact with the teacher, the statesman, and the pane- 
gyrist. The orator of old was the Parliamentary de- 
bater, the speaker at public meetings, the preacher, 
the newspaper, the published sermon, the pamphlet, 
the volume, all in one. When he was to speak, all 
Greece flocked to Athens ;* and his address was the 
object of anxious expectation for months before, and 
the subject of warm comment for months after the 
grand display of his powers. It is true that he some- 
times committed his discourses to paper afterwards ; 
but so rarely did this happen, that we have only pre- 
served to us the published speeches of three or four 
Greek and one Latin orator ; but those few which were 
thus written out could hardly, in the times of manu- 
script distribution, be said to be published at all ; 
while of any thing like the addresses now so frequent up- 
on every occasion of importance, in the form of pamph- 
lets, or other ephemeral productions, any work treating 
of the topics of the day, or any attempt by writing 
to influence the public mind for temporary purposes, 
it does not appear that there ever were examples 
in ancient times, if we except the speech of Archi- 


Cicero, Brutus, sub fine. 
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damus, and that to Philip, both written by Isocrates. 
Indeed, the necessarily confined circulation of manu- 
script compositions, must have rendered it altoge- 
ther hopeless to produce any immediate effect on the 
community by such means. Nor is it enough to 
say that the rostrum of old monopolized in itself all 
the functions of the press, the senate, the school, 
and the pulpit, in our days. It was a rival to the 
stage also. The people, fond as they were of the- 
atrical exhibitions, from having no other intellectual 
entertainment, were really as much interested in ora- 
torical displays, as sources of recreation. They re- 
garded them, not merely with the interest of citizens 
hearing state affairs discussed in which they took a 
deep concern, and on which they were called to give 
an opinion ; but as auditors and spectators at a dra- 
matic performance, by which they were to be moved 
and pleased, and on which they were to exercise their 
critical faculties, refined by experience, and sharpened 
by the frequent contemplation of the purest models. 

That the orators of Greece and Rome regarded their 
art as one of eminent display, considered it their pro- 
vince to please as well as to move their audience, and 
addressed the assembly, not only as hearers who were 
to be convinced or persuaded, but as critics also who 
were to judge of rhetorical merit, is clear from number- 
less considerations, some of which must here be advert- 
ed to, in order to shew that Ancient Oratory held a 
place among the Fine Arts properly so called, and 
was, like them, an appeal to the taste, ending in the 
mere pleasure of contemplation, as well as an ap- 
peal to the reason or the passions, leading to practi- 
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cal consequences, and having action for its result. An 
attention to this subject will explain many things in 
the structure of ancient orations, which would other- 
wise be with difficulty apprehended. 

Of the circumstances to which we have adverted as 
proving the position in question, some belong to the 
head of internal, others to that of external evidence — 
the former being discoverable by inspection of the com- 
positions themselves, the latter resting upon historical 
evidence of facts. 

I. 1. The first of the things belonging to the former 
class which strikes an attentive student of the ancient 
orators, is the exquisite finish and perfect polish of their 
compositions. It really seems as if the fit word were 
always found in the appropriate place ; as if, though 
every topic may not always be the best possible for the 
orator’s purpose, yet every thing which he intended to 
say was said in the best possible manner, and so that 
no farther consideration could ever improve it. “ Quae 
ita pura erat, ut nihil liquidius ; ita libere fluebat, ut 
nusquam adhaeresceret: nullum, nisi locopositum,et tan- 
quam in vermiculato embleraate, ut ait Lucilius,* struc- 
tum verbum videres. Nec vero ullum aut durum, aut 
insolens, aut humile, aut longius ductum ;f ac non pro- 
pria verba rerum, sed pleraque translata ; sic tamen, 
ut ea non irruisse in alienum locum, sed immigrasse in 
suum diceres. Nec vero haec soluta, nec diffluentia, sed 


• Cicero here refers to two verses of Lucilius, the diction of which is re- 
markable, — 

Quam lepide lexeis coinpostne ! ut tesserul® omnes 
Arte pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato. 
alluding to the ancient Mosaic, 
t As we say, far-fetched. 
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adstricta numeris, non aperte, nec eodem modo semper, 
sed varie dissimulanterque conclusis.* 

But it is also evident, that the exquisite structure of 
the sentences, the balanced period, the apt and perfect 
antithesis, the neat and epigrammatic turn, the finish- 
ed collocation, all indicate an extreme elaboration, and 
could hardly have been the suggestion of the moment, 
because the choice of the earlier expressions is often re- 
gulated by those which occur subsequently. This fine- 
ness of composition must, however, be admitted not to 
be a perfectly decisive proof of extreme preparation be- 
forehand ; both because we can hardly assign any limits 
to the effects of great practice in giving a power of ex- 
temporary composition, — witness the facility of rhyming 
off-hand acquired by the Italian improvisator ?, — and also 
because we cannot be certain that the spoken speech 
was exactly the same with the one which we now 
read — “ Orationem habuit luculentam, quam postea 
scriptam edidit” — says Sallust of Cicero’s first Catilin- 
arian, as if insinuating that he spoke one speech and 
wrote another a thing which the readers of modern 
debates, who happen also to have been the hearers of 
the same, can well comprehend. Indeed, a passage in 
one of Cicero’s Epistles, shows that he was not very 
scrupulous as to the accuracy with which his published 
corresponded with his spoken orations. For he gives 
as the only reasons why he could not accede to Tubero’s 
request (to have something inserted in his speech 
Pro Ligario,) that it was already published, and that 
he had no mind to defend Tubero’s conduct.f 

• Cicero, Brutus, c. 79. 

f Epp. ad Atticum, xiii. 2. 
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I. 2. The exquisite figures with which the ancient 
speeches are interspersed, and. the highly skilful dispo- 
sition of their materials, do not perhaps furnish more 
decisive proofs than the diction. But the exemplary 
temperance with which topics are used, and the con- 
ciseness with which ideas of the most important kind 
are expressed, and images portrayed, certainly can 
hardly be the effect of any experience or practical skill. 
The emptiness and prolixity of mprovimtori, and other 
extemporary composers, shew that this faculty of con- 
densation is not so easily acquired as that of good aud 
even accurate composition. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that this distinguishing characteristic of ancient 
composition, spoken as well as written, seems to indi- 
cate some change having been made in the spoken dis- 
course, when it was reduced to writing .subsequently to 
its delivery. For with all the quickness natural to an 
Attic audience, and all that expertness which a Roman 
assembly may be supposed to have acquired from the ha- 
bit of attentively hearingthe finest compositions; it seems 
difficult to understand how the great passages, delivered 
in as few words as if attaining the utmost possible 
conciseness were the object chiefly in the author’s 
view, could make their due impression upon audi- 
tors, who, hearing them for the first time, and having 
no notice of the idea or the image, till it was at a 
stroke, as it were, presented to their minds, could 
have time allowed for apprehending it, or at least 
for tasting its beauty, or feeling its force. The ora- 
tor often feels that he could add strength to his com- 
position by giving it the concentration of compres- 
sion, but that if he suddenly presented his ideas to 
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his audience, he would be in the middle of another sen-* 
tence, or even another topic, before the blow, so rapidly 
struck, had produced its full impression, and the mind of 
the hearer would be in the state of confusion in which 
a bell throws the ear, when struck so rapidly as to 
make its successive vibrations interfere with one an- 
other. He feels that were he writing for the eye, for 
such deliberate perusal as enables the reader to pause 
and dwell upon each successive period until it has 
told, and even to recur in case of imperfect appre- 
hension, he would prefer another and a more concise 
annunciation of his ideas ; but he must needs sacrifice 
this advantage to make his due impression. Nothing 
can be more natural, therefore, than that, on recon- 
sidering the subject, and giving his discourse in writ- 
ing, he should omit some things which are unneces- 
sary to the reader, who has the words oculis subjeda 
fidelibus. Accordingly, when we recollect in how few 
words some of the most renowned passages in ancient 
oratory are couched, as for instance, the sWsf vitpog 
itself, it seems very reasonable to suppose that some 
words have occasionally been omitted by the writer, 
which the speaker had used ; just as mathematicians are 
knowu to leave out intermediate steps of their syn- 
thetical demonstrations, which, in their analytical in- 
vestigations, were all gone through by them originally. 

I. 3. But another peculiarity in the ancient rhetoric is 
quite decisive upon the question, both proving how 
much the productions of the orators were the result of 
great labour, and shewing how much their delivery 
was regarded as a dramatic display, or at least an ex- 
hibition in which the audience was to be pleased, 
VOL. iv. 2 c 
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independently of the business intended to be pro- 
moted. Passages are very frequently to be found . in 
one oration, sometimes word for word the same with 
those contained in another by the same speaker, some- 
times varying in certain particulars, and apparently vary- 
ing because subsequent reflection, perhaps aided by the 
criticisms clot hers, or by the effects observed to be pro- 
duced on the audience, had suggested the change, as an 
improvement upon the earlier composition. If we only 
consider how little it is in the natural course of things, 
that a person addressing perhaps a different audience, 
nay, still more, the same audience, but certainly upon 
a different business, should use the very same topics, 
even the same figures of speech, in the same or nearly 
the same words, and how likely these must always be, 
in the active affairs of life, to be inapplicable in one 
case, precisely because they w r ere applicable in another 
and a different case, we shall at once perceive that the 
old prators had other objects in view than the mere 
furtherance of the matter actually in hand, and that 
those passages were repeated, rather because they had 
been found successful in striking and delighting the 
audience when first pronounced, and were therefore 
likely to please in the repetition, than because they 
conduced materially to carry conviction to their minds, 
and gain their concurrence to a practical proposition. 
For, certainly, if a person is to be convinced that a 
certain measure is expedient or necessary, and if the 
matter addressed to his mind with this view, is precisely 
the topic, illustrated by the metaphors, and in the words, 
which he distinctly recollects to have been formerly 
employed for the purpose of making him assent to a 
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wholly different proposition, and support a measure 
of another kind entirely, nothing can be more likely 
than that he should at once say, “ Why, surely I have 
heard all this before ; you told me the same thing last 
year, on such a question, — you cannot be in earnest — 
you are playing upon me, or playing with the subject.” 
Such would be the effect of the repetition, upon an 
audience who were met merely to transact real busi- 
ness, to consider on the merits of the case brought 
before it, and to act, that is, decide, after mature de- 
liberation and making up its mind, upon conviction. 

Accordingly, nothing could prove more fatal to the 
speaker’s object than any such attempt in our assem- 
blies ; it would be at once confessing that he had some 
other object in view than to convince his hearers, 
and some other business to which he sacrificed the 
concern in hand. But far otherwise is it, if we sup- 
pose that the orator has a two-fold object, and that the 
audience is collected for another purpose, as well as 
that of being convinced, — that he desires to gratify, to 
please, as well as to persuade, and that they arc come 
to enjoy a critical repast, as well as to “ expatiate and 
discourse their state affairs.” In this case, the repe- 
tition would heighten the zest at each time ; as they 
who love music, or take pleasure in dramatic repre- 
sentations, are never so much gratified with the first 
enjoyment of any fine melody or splendid piece of 
acting, as with its subsequent exhibition. A nearer 
view of the' practice referred to, will set this in a suffi- 
ciently clear light ; and will shew, that these repetitions 
are not at all confined to trivial passages, which might 
be forgotten after having been once heard, but on the 
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contrary, are chiefly to be found in the finer, the more, 
striking, and therefore the more noted passages,— pas- 
sages which must have been familiar to every bearer. 
This close examination of the Greek Orations is also 
highlyinstructive and curious; for we are thus, as it were, 
let into the secret of their composition, almost as if the 
rough draught had been preserved. We don’t, per- 
haps, see the original sketch of the picture, as in ex- 
amining the designs of some of the great Masters 
whose works are preserved in their various stages ; but 
we see the discourse from a state with which the ora- 
tor had, after much labour, at first rested satisfied, and 
which, but for his exquisite skill, and the fastidious- 
ness which always accompanies genius in judging its 
own productions, would have remained, and been deemed 
perfect, by after ages ; and we can trace the progress 
of the work from that to its present finished and abso- 
lute form, as we can some of the compositions of Pope, 
from the MS. preserved in the British Museum, and 
those of Milton, from the MS. far more valuable, in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The repetitions are no where to be found so frequent 
as in the Fourth Philippic, which for this reason has 
been termed by commentators and critics, the Perora- 
tion of the Nine Orations against Philip. Not having, 
it should seem, considered this subject very attentively, 
or been aware that numerous repetitions are also to be 
found in the rest of the lesser orations, they seem to 
have thought that this notion of a peroration sufficiently 
explained the whole matter. But in truth the Fourth 
Philippic is almost entirely a repetition, and chiefly 
from one of the preceding ones, perhaps the most mag- 
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nificent of the miaor works, that upon the affairs of the 
Chersonese, sometimes called the Eighth Philippic. If 
whole passages were to be found in both without any 
variation, it might be supposed that transcribers had by 
mistake copied them; or if nearly the whole of one 
oration were composed of passages the very same with 
those which occurred in another, we might suppose 
that oration to be spurious; although even then it 
might be observed, that the learned monks who be- 
guiled their solitude in the middle ages by fabricating 
ancient works, always displayed their skill in original 
composition, imitating no doubt the manner of their 
models, but never resting satisfied with the unambitious 
task of culling out passages and working them into a 
cento. But in the Fourth Philippic, there are variations 
and additions which clearly shew that the orator some- 
times improved upon the first thought, sometimes 
adapted the original sentence to the new occasion ; and 
we can often trace the steps of the process, and perceive 
the precise reasons which guided it. At the same time 
it appears that some sentences are retained in the self 
same state in which they originally were ;. and this 
shews that he had at first bestowed so much pains as 
to bring these to a perfection which satisfied his severe 
taste, and that, when the same ideas were again to be 
expressed, he regarded his former selection of words as 
preferable to any other which he could make. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that, in these respects, no dif- 
ference can be traced between the finest passages and 
those of inferior importance ; in both kinds we observe 
that .sometimes there are variations and improvements, 
sometimes an exact repetition ; and this plainly demon- 
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strates that all the portions of the wqyk were elaborated 
with extreme art, no part being carelessly prepared 
and flung in as a kind of cement to fill up the inter- 
stices between less splendid passages. In this, as in so 
many other particulars, how different is the texture of 
modern discourse ! Even one of the greatest, in some 
respects certainly the very greatest orator of recent 
times, Lord Chatham, used frequently, especially in his 
latter days, to speak in a careless manner and in an 
under tone of voice, for a quarter of an hour or more at 
a time, as if he did not solicit any attention from his 
audience, and then to break out into one of those bril- 
liant passages which have' immortalized his name. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the Fourth 
Philippic, is that highly wrought description of Philip’s 
implacable hatred to Athens, of the reasons upon which 
that hatred was grounded, and of his policy in overrun- 
ning Thrace ; and this passage is to be found also in the 
Oration upon the Chersonese delivered the year before ; 
but it seems to have been, during the interval, adapted 
to the circumstances in which the Fourth Philippic was 
delivered, and to have been somewhat more highly fin- 
ished. The orator begins by saying in the same words, 
that the Athenians must first of all dismiss froih their 
minds any doubt of Philip having broken the peace, 
and of his now waging open war against them. In the 
Chersonese Oration, when stating this, he calls upon 
then* to give over their mutual wranglings and recri- 
minations ; which is omitted in the Fourth Philippic. 
He then proceeds in the same words in both orations, 
K«( xoixwovg {MV lari xui tyjtpi oXfj rrf wohu, xai rv vrjg 
voKiug $>u$u, “ he is the deadly enemy (literally evil-dis- 
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posed and hostile) of the whole city, and of the very 
ground it stands on and then he bursts forth with 
rgoaGfau Ss, — but in the two orations, this introduces per- 
fectly different matters, and the difference is very re- 
markable. In the Chersonese, Philip is “ the enemy of 
every creature within the city, and of those too who 
most flatter themselves that they enjoy his smiles. 
Do they deny it? Let them look at (the fate of) 
those Olynthiaus, Lasthenes and Euthycrates, who, to all 
appearance, were his familiar favourites, and no sooner 
betrayed their country into his hands, than they perish- 
ed by the most miserable of deaths.”* But in the Fourth 
Philippic, he adds, after the words <Ss, that Phi- 

lip is the implacable enemy, not of all the men within 
the city’s walls, but of the gods in the city ; and, by a 
striking and bold apostrophe, invokes their vengeance 
upon his head, “ zai ro7$ h ry it'o'ku §io7g, — oiweg aurov 
e^oAstruan.f ” “ He is the enemy of the gods themselves 

who guard us, — may they utterly destroy him !” The 
reason of this remarkable variation is plainly to be per- 
ceived. Possibly he might think the allusion to the 
fate and the conduct of the Olynthian chiefs not so ap- 
propriate when, after the lapse of another year, these 
things could not be so fresh in the recollection of his 
hearers ; but this is by no means so probable a 
supposition as that, upon reflection, he had per- 
ceived the anticlimax which, it must be confessed. 


* TlpoaQrjaoy fie kol to Is eV rfj TroXet nan-tv dvOpronoif, koi rot? paXurr 
viaptvois avry %api£€ir0ai m el fie pr), (TKC^ufrOoitrav EvGvKpttTrjv kgl i\aerGtvr)v 
T avs 'OXvvOlovs, at doKouvTts oUeiorar’ ;htw Siaicricr&ai, enfi&r] rtju naXiv 
npovdovai’) ndvroov kcikktt ujroXaXamr. — Ora to res Grand, ed. Reisk. vol. i. 
P* 99, f Ibid. vol. i. p 134. 
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mars the beauty of the passage as given formerly in 
the Chersonese Oration ; where, after describing Philip 
as the deadly enemy of the very ground the city stands 
on, he adds, that he is also the enemy of all its inhabi- 
tants — a far more mitigated and ordinary species of 
^hostility. True genius may be for a moment at fault ; 
but its characteristic is to derive from failure itself the 
occasion of new success, and to turn temporary defeat 
into lasting triumph. Having made Philip the enemy 
of the ground itself on which Athens was built, he 
sought about for some stronger description still of his 
implacable hatred, nor could find it on earth. He 
therefore must make the Macedonian’s enmity war 
with heaven itself, and from hence he brought out the 
maguificent apostrophe, which, after the topic it arose 
out of had thus been wrought up so high, became as 
natural and easy as it was imposing and grand. After 
this, the anticlimax would have been of course far 
greater than ever, of introducing the allusion to the 
hostility against the inhabitants, and he was compelled 
therefore to sacrifice the fine allusion to Olynthus. Let 
us here, in passing, remark how groundless the notion 
is of those critics who have described Demosthenes as , 
never indulging in figures.* No passage can be more 
figurative than the one we have been contemplating ; 
nor do tropes of a bolder caste occur in any prose com*- 
position, we might add, or in any poetry, than the de*- 
scription of a man’s enmity reaching at once to the soil 
and to the gods — “ a solo usque ad caelum ” 

* Of this number assuredly was not Cicero; and yet the Homan orators 
who affected Artie taste, appear to have deemed plainness, dryness, tb« humik 
dicemfi (jenus, a characteristic of it. 
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The orator goes on, in both orations, in the same 
words, to affirm that the government or constitution of 
Athens is the great object of Philip’s hatred, and, as he 
says, justly. For this he gives two reasons in the Phi- 
lippic ; — first, because Philip feels those conflicting inte- 
rests and mutual injuries which must needs make them 
enemies of each other; and next, because he knows 
that Athens must always be the refuge of any state 
which he wishes to subdue, and must ever resist him 
herself, as long as her democratic government endures. 
Both these reasons are repetitions, almost in the same 
words, from former orations; the one is taken from 
the Second Philippic, delivered three years before, and 
the other, from the Chersonese Ovation. The only ma- 
terial change in the former, is the transposition of the 
words (l&miut and ccaQcckas, apparently in order to ob- 
viate the bad effects of the same vowels coming toge- 
ther, as they did in the Second Philippic, tuvtu r’akXa 
mpakSg xixrrirui. Perhaps he also preferred to round 
the period with b M axeiovia,, rather than to end more 
abruptly with ohoi. The sense is not varied here any 
more than it is by the substitution of riyurtu for pop}£ u 
.in the Fourth Philippic, a substitution which the orator 
makes, although the same word fiyCtrui had ended the 
clause but one before. The passage taken from the 
former Philippic is tacked on, as it were, to the one 
taken from the Chersonese Oration, by the insertion of 
a few words vrgos 5s rourois rotrovrois otj/siv. 

The changes made in the Chersonese passages are re- 
markable, because we can easily perceive the reasons 
that led to them, both as regards the sense and the 
sound. ’Em yag v^iig ovx uvroi vkeopixrijacu xai xurtur/fiv 
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ufy/iv ^ KepvxoTig, aX/J fwgov Xosbsii 1 xuXSacu, xoei ex/wr 
atpzkiaOou him (in tlie Fourth Philippic, xai rov lyj>n uty- 
"kkoGui) xai oXaig hoyjyaui ro7g ayyjiv (ZouXofAsms, xai vavrag 
anGganrovg gig gXgvdio'iuv g%a<psXgo6ui 'iroifhoi, (in the Fourth 
Philippic. g&Xetrdai him). He evidently now considered 
* hivoi the more powerful word, and fitter to close the 
period, and he avoided repeating it ; he also preferred 
s|s Xitrdai to a compound of the apXkdai, which double 
compound he had used before ; and besides gaining the 
advantage of concluding with hivoi, he avoided the 
hiatus occasioned by the at and s immediately following 
each other. Perhaps we may from hence conclude 
(and other instances will afterwards be pointed out) 
that sometimes when- he allows the same words, or 
words of the same root, to recur at a very short inter- 
val, it is not because he deliberately approves such 
repetitions, but because he may not have given the 
diction its last polish. Thus, in the same passage of 
the Chersonese, a little further on, we have xuraaxeva- 
fyrai twice in one period, where the repetition is figura- 
tive, or at least intensive, and meant to increase the 
force of the expression ; and immediately after, the 
same wofd is employed a third time, but with another 
added, i%uios7 f where xaranxiva^rai really seems super- 
fluous. Thus, too, in the beautiful description of pub- 
lic and private life, in the peroration of the Fourth Phi- 
lippic, uKguyiJjo va is twice used. But in many instances 
the Repetition is intensive, both where the whole word 
is repeated, and where the root only is taken ; as in 
the Chersonese Oration, raig xurqyogi'uig ag A loreMovg 
xartiyogowi ; in the Oration against Aristocrates, where 
he speaks of persons, xMvovg xivhvmmvrag; and in the 
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Oration for Ctesippus and others, where he mentions 
persons, irokspovg itokipovwag. In other instances, where 
he merely repeats without intension or figure, the fittest 
word appears to have been selected and employed at 
first, and the idea recurring, the orator seems to use it 
a second time as if he did not deign to go out of his 
way and vary the phrase, and would not, for the mere 
sake of changing it, use a less appropriate or choice 
expression. 

In the next part of the passages which we are com- 
paring, two instances occur of the orator’s using the 
sentences originally made for one purpose, in such a 
manner as adapted them to a different state of things. 
In the Chersonese Oration, the argument is, that Dio- 
peithes must be supported in his predatory attack upon 
Thrace, both because it was justified by Philip’s in- 
trigues in the Chersonese, and his open assistance to 
the Cardians ; and because, whatever thwarted his po- 
licy, furthered that of Athens. “ All his operations,” 
says Demosthenes, “ and his enterprises, are enter- 
prises against this country ; and wheresoever any one 
attacks him, he attacks him in our defence.” Tn the 
Fourth Philippic, this last member of the sentence is 
left out, because it evidently, though stating a general 
proposition, referred peculiarly to the movements of 
Diopeithes, winch were no longer under discussion. 
Again, when the Chersonese Oration was delivered, 
Philip had not as yet taken many of the towns in 
Upper Thrace ; and Demosthenes, in speaking of his 
campaign there, asks if any one can be so weak as to 
imagine that he would encounter the toils and the dan- 
gers of that winter campaign for the sake of such miser- 
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able places as Drongilus, Cabyle, Masteira, xui & viiv 
iS-cagsT x.cci xa,7uax.ivd,^i7ui. When the Fourth Philippic, 
however, was delivered, he was believed to be in pos- 
session of all Thrace ; therefore, this last expression is 
altered to xul « vUv <pa.a)v aiirm lyjiv. He also expands 
the fine period immediately following, in which he 
contrasts the importance of Athens with those wretch- 
ed conquests, in order to demonstrate that Athens 
alone can be the real object of Philip’s attack ; and he 
introduces an apostrophe containing an invocation 
something like that which he had added to the earlier 
part of the passage — “Who can suppose that about 
Athens, her ports, and arsenals, and navy, and precious 
mines, and ample revenues, her territory and her renown 
— which may neither he nor any other conqueror ever 
tear from our country !* — he should be wholly indiffer- 
ent, and suffer you to keep quiet possession of them, 
while, for the millet and rye of the Thracian bams, he is 
content to bury himself in the winter of that dreary 
region.”! 

The two passages in these two orations the most 
calculated to make a deep impression upon the au- 
dience, are bursts of eloquence not surpassed by any in 
the Philippics, and, with the exception of a single word, 
they are the same in each* In one of these passages, 
the orator appeals with the greatest skill to the people’s 
sense of shame, and artfully rouses their feelings with- 
out Offending their pride ; insinuating, that if they wait 

* The addition *is— Ka\ ruvrwv, koi av ptjr etccLva), prjr 

yivmTQ firjfcv), ^e/./inura/uVa) rr\v n6\iv Ttjv rjpirtpav, Kvpifvcrai . Orat. 

Graee. ed. Reisk, vol. i. p. 135. 

f Literally, “ to winter in that dungeon,” 
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for a still more pressing emergency, they will be yield- 
ing to the fear of personal violence, by which only 
slaves are actuated, instead of being moved by a 
sense of honour.* In the other passage, he appeals 
with the utmost dignity to the memory of their ancient 
renown, describing their incapacity to endure subjec- 
tion, as the ground of Philip’s implacable enmity. The 
effect of both passages, but of the last especially, upon 
an Athenian assembly, must have been prodigious — 
oifo y«f Mx-gifiHg, or/ hovXzvz/v [uv vpi/g ovr idikiiazn, ovr, a* 
HkkqirTirt, iT/oruaOw clgtf/v yag e/wfan.f Now, these three 
last words, which for dignity and conciseness may be 
compared with the celebrated v'zpog in the Oration 
on the Crown, had been used by him for the same pur- 
pose, only a few months before, in the hearing of the same 
assembly ; who must all have well remembered them, 
often repeated them in the interval, much canvassed the 
merits of the passage, and thus have known that they were 
coming, as soon as the preceding sentence was begun. 

In like manner, there is a repetition, word for word, 
in the Fourth Philippic, of a most splendid passage in 
the Chersonese Oration, which forms the continuation 
of the one we have been contemplating. It is the 
contrast which the citizens of other States present to the 
Athenians, in their treatment of traitors. He goes 
through many of those, indignantly and bitterly affirm- 
ing that no one durst in their hearing have taken the 
common enemy’s part ; and he winds up the whole by 
taunting the traitors with the gains of the preferment 
to which their disaffection has led, while the country 

* Orat. Graec. ed. Reisk. vol. i. pp. 102, 138- 

f Ibid. vol. i. pp. 104, 148. 
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has sunk in proportion as they have risen. This sug- 
gests the favourite contrast of Philip’s fortunes and 
their own. “ He has become flourishing, and mighty, 
and formidable to all, both Greeks and Barbarians, 
while you are become destitute and low — splendid in- 
deed in the abundance of your markets, but in every pre- 
paration of any value, utterly ridiculous.”* The word 
“ is,” (icrri) instead of “ has become,” (<ye<yovev) is really 
the only change made in this very striking passage, 
the winding up o£ which must have been foreseen by 
the audience as soon as the preceding long passage be- 
gan to be pronounced by the orator. The Fourth Philip- 
pic has the peroration and the fine apostrophe to Aris- 
to'demus connected with this contrast by a remark, that 
those who have thus betrayed the country, mete out to 
her and to themselves a very different measure recom- 
mending peace and quiet to her under injury, while 
they cannot be quiet though no one is attacking them. 
In the Chersonese Oration, where the passage respect- 
ing the conduct of the friends of submission and apathy 
occurs close to the peroration, as in the Fourth Philip- 
pic, it suggests and introduces the magnificent descrip- 
tion of a wise and honest counsellor, contrasted with 
selfish time-servers, which has been ever so much and 
so justly admired. In the Fourth Philippic, the con- 
duct of those ‘ advocates of Philip being exemplified, 
peculiarly in the instance of Aristodemus, leads the 
oratdr to that topic which continues till about the close 
of the whole. 


* *0 ptv fubaipw #cai peyas kui (jyofitpos nam?/ "EAX^cri xai Bapfiapots 
ytyov cv, vpett 8* cpqpoi Kal Tcwreivol, rfj pt v r&v wvitw d(j>Bovia Xapnpot, rj} 
<V 0 ir 7rpn(r?)K€ irapa<TK(vf} *arayeha(TToi, Orat. Gr«c. ed. Reisk.vol. i. p. I0& 
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lu the Second Olynthiac,' there is a very remarkable 
passage, in which the orator, who has, for the greater 
part of his discourse, been contending that the founda- 
tions of Philip’s power are not solid, and has illustrat- 
’ od this position in various ways, comes to speak of the 
vices of his private life, and adds, that all these defects 
of his are for the present concealed and cast into the 
shade by the brilliancy of his successes ; lurguitu l&mi 
irvyxgvxj/at xoci avcxiccaai ru toiuutoi mthri, says he, “ if it 
be the pleasure of the Gods and of yourselves, they will 
be made to appear before long — for as in our bodies, 
when one is in good health, the peculiar flaws in the 
system do not shew themselves; but if any malady 
comes on, then they are all stirred up, — fractures, 
sprains, and whatever else is faulty ; so it is with states 
and sovereigns.”* Now upon this it may be remarked, 
that it is the first rough sketch of the figure, and is 
liable to considerable objection ; for the subject in hand 
was not Philip’s private vices, but the concealed weak- 
ness of his dynasty. The vices are introduced as proof 
that his nature is rotten, and that his fortune will be 
evil, (yp&fMn xcci xuxohttifjjovtus lii'y^ura) ; but those vices 
are for the present covered by his successes ; neverthe- 
less they will break out when the tide of his fortune 
turns. Then the simile of the bodily defects is given 
to illustrate this tendency of misfortune to reveal 
secret profligacy, — not to bring out concealed defects 
in political strength — and yet his application of the 


* tf QfT7T€p yap €V rots a-vpao-iv i jptov, rca >$■ ptv tiv ipp&psvos fj rtf, ovbeu 
*i?aiarBdv€Tai twf Kaff (Kacrra aaOptoV erruv 5c appaHTTrjpd ri (rvpftjj , ndvra 
xw(lt<u, Kip> prjypci, kuv o-rpeppa, Kav ttWa r* r<uv virapxovT&v craQpbvrj. 
Orat Greec. ed. Reisk. vol. i. p. 24. 
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simile is to the structure of states. There must, there- 
fore, be admitted both to be some confusion and some 
reasoning in a circle throughout the passage, although 
the simile, if clearly applied, would suit both pur- 
poses. In the Oration upon the Letter, (sometimes 
called the Eleventh Philippic) the same figure is used, 
but with the most perfect precision. The alterations 
made in the structure of the passage are also remarkable. 

The argument .of the Oration on the Letter is, in- 
deed, throughout, the same with that of the Second 
Olynthiac ; namely, that the real power of Philip is 
much less formidable than it appears to be — ‘and in 
pursuing this, he unavoidably falls upon the same to- 
pics, sometimes introducing sentences formerly used ; 
but the difference is so considerable, in general, 
that one should say he might have composed the 
second speech without having the first under his eye. 
The contrast between the thirst for glory in Philip, 
and his people’s desire of repose after suffering so 
much from the war, is finely given in both orations, 
though in different words, and variously wrought up. 
It reminds us of the similar topics so often used in the 
time of Napoleon, for the same purpose, and nearly 
in the same terms. Reference is also made in the lat- 
ter Oration, to Philip’s personal character; but the 
general attack on his private life is judiciously omitted ; 
and one part is singled out, which is immediately* con- 
nected with the argument, because it has a tendency 
to alienate from him his people, his allies, and his 
troops — this is his jealousy of all military merit but 
his own ; which made him anxious to monopolize the 
whole glory of his wars. In the Olynthiac, the Ore- 
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tor had stated, on the authority of a Macedonian 
worthy of credit, (»? ey® rw h uvrrf rri yvy&np&vcH 
nros rjxovov, avbgos ov&a,(*us ow ri ^sy&sffAw) that his body- 
guard and the foreign troops in his service, though excel- 
lent and brave soldiers, are discouraged by his jealousy, 
which makes him turn his back on any of them who may 
have distinguished himself. In the Oration upon the Let- 
ter, he treats this as a well known weakness in Philip’s 
character, quite incontestable, and avowed by all who 
approach his person, so that the chiefs who have gained 
victories are worse treated by him, than those who 
have sustained defeats. This is all he charges, in that 
oration, upon his personal character ; and then he asks 
how it happens, that his followers should so long have 
remained faithful to such a chief. It is in answering 
this question that he introduces the passage formerly, 
that is nine years before, used in a somewhat different 
way in the Second Olynthiac. The words are the 
same with those which were cited above, substituting 
rag upueriKs for t<1 toiuutu oni'hri, the latter word clearly 
applying to the scandalous private life, just before 
described, but wholly omitted in the latter speech. 
He proceeds with the simile slightly changed. As it 
begins with <rvi/j($ocmi yag instead of unmo b ro7g oupuan, 
the verb app®<rr^nj is used instead of the substantive 
appaffrjjjtMe with and instead of repeating truOg or 

after cud guv, as in the Olynthiac, reXws vyiu'mr is 
delicately substituted in the latter oration. There is a 
material difference too, in the application which fol- 
lows the simile in the two speeches. In the Olynthiac, 
it was, — “ In like manner, while the war is only carried 

on abroad, the defects of power in states and monar- 
vol. iv. 2 D 
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chies do not appear ; but when it comes to the fron- 
tiers, then it brings all those faults out.” But in the 
latter oration it is, — “ So in monarchies, and in all 
states, as long as war is successful, their vices are con- 
cealed from every eye ; but as soon as a reverse occurs, 
which it is very likely he should now experience since 
he has undertaken things above his strength, then all 
these embarrassments become manifest to every one.”* 
It is plain that this application is by no means such a de- 
parture from the form and gist of the simile introduced 
to illustrate a public though personal vice, and a plain 
source of political weakness, as was the application in 
the Olynthiac, where the simile had been introduced 
to illustrate the concealment of Philip’s scandalous 
private life. 

Nevertheless, the same figure was destined to be a 
third time used, and with far more perfect finish and 
elaboration, though not applied to Philip at all, nor 
indeed to national resources, nor any state affairs 
whatsoever, but to jEschines, and to his conduct and 
public character. In the great oration delivered seven 
years later, he launches out into a fierce invective 
against iEschines, distinguished by all the beauties of 
his fiery and rapid eloquence. Reproaching him with 
gaining by the misfortunes of his country, he exclaims, 
“ You prove it by all your ljfe, and all you do, and all 
you say, and all you do not say. Is there any thing 
in agitation for the interest of the state ? iEschines is 
mute. Does any thing go wrong and disappoint our 
expectations ? Forth comes iEschines — as old fractures 


* Orat. Graec. ed. Reisk. vol. Lp. 156. 
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and cramps break out the moment any malady attacks 
the body.”* Beside the great improvement in the 
diction and in the more perfect application, it is re- 
markable how much more bold this simile is here, than 
in its original use on the two former occasions. There, 
it was less adventurously used to illustrate the break- 
ing out of evils, weaknesses, or vices, to the public 
view, on any reverse or general blow befalling the 
state or the individual ; here, it is really uSted in a very 
strong sense; for the meaning is, that jEschines himself 
resembles a disease of the state, and breaks out when 
once general misfortune or malady seizes the body 
politic. 

The passage of which we have just been tracing the 
history and progress, is certainly one so remarkable, 
that it must have been familiarly known among a 
people devoted to the enjoyment of public exhibitions, 
whether political or dramatic ; and we may well sup- 
pose them to have been acquainted with it, as they 
were with the more striking passages in the writings 
of the Tragedians. The famous Xsysra/ n x.oum in the 
First Philippic, is another instance of the same kind ; 
and perhaps was the best known, because the most 
successful of all the bursts, alike happy and unex- 
pected, in which the lesser orations abound, not to 
mention that it occurs in the speech in which he first 
declared war against Philip. Yet we have a repetition 
of the same burst in the Oration upon the Letter, only 

* AtjKols & Kai WI/ £77 r, Kal 7rot€ts, /cat ttoAitcui/, icat irdkiv ov 
noXiTtvrj. UparTiTai ti tS>v vpiv Bokovvtw ovpxfrtpt tv ; atjxovos Ata^tVijf. 
uvTfKpov<rc n jcal ytyovev, olov ovk «det ; irapHTTiv Aia^ipijs' acrnep ra 
fflypara ,Ka\ ra <Tird<rpara , orav n kclk6v to v&pa Aa / 3 #, Tore kivcitcu, 
Orat. Gr®c. ed. Reisk. voi. i. 294. 
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applied to that Letter, as well as to the general fkct of 
a Macedonian making war upon Athens. Contrasting 
their own supineness with their enemy’s activity* he ex- 
claims, — “But we, if you will have the truth told, 
doing absolutely nothing, sit down, always putting off) 
and proposing devices, and asking one another in the 
market-place, if there is any thing new. And what 
can there be more new, than a man of Macedon over- 
awing the Athenians, and daring to send us such let- 
ters as you have just heard read.” The two passages 
are as follows, — the diction being in several parts 
changed. 

In the First Philippic, it is — 'H (ZovXeaOe, tire f/iot, , re~ 
giiovreg ccvtup rvpfiupeaOui xaroc rrjv uyogdcv' Xeyerui n xui- 
m; ymiro yug up ti xuiporegop, n Muziluv upijg ’AOtjPuwug 
xururoXsfiup, xcci ru tup 'JLX)J)povhoiz£>p;* In the Oration 
upon the Letter, it is — H fJjitg Sj ( eigpitreroci yap rukriSeg') 
ovhh roiowreg evOale xudri^e6u, peKkopreg uel, xai tprtyiZpfti- 
voi, xui rvvdavopsvoi xutu tpjp uyogup, t’i 71 Xeyerai vecjTZgov. 
Kuifoi, ri yevotr ’ up peuregop, $ Maxelm appjg xuruQgopup A6r r 
puioip, xcci Tokf/i&>p eriGTokug r'eycreip roiocvras, oiccg r/xovGun 
fiixgS rgoregop ;f It must be allowed that the original 
passage is the more spirited, and on the whole the 
finer of the two, and that the application of it to the 
receipt of the letter, in the latter oration, is somewhat 
flat, after the striking application on the former occa- 
sion. It is, however, redeemed by a fine burst which 
follows, and in which he contrasts the Athenian inac- 
tion with Philip’s energy and valour — “enamoured 
with danger, his whole body covered with wounds”— 



+ Jbid. vol. i. p. 15& 


* Orat. Gittc ed. Reisk. vol. i. p. 43. 
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the original idea of the more famous passage in the 
great Oration on the same subject. 

It is worthy of remark, that the perorations, if by 
this we mean the very concluding sentences of all, in 
the Greek orations, are calm and tame, compared with 
the rest of their texture, and especially with their pen- 
ultimate portions, which rise to the highest pitch of 
animation. There seems to have been a rule enjoined 
by the same severe taste which forbade any expression 
of passion in a statue, that the orator should close his 
speech in graceful repose. The same principle appears 
to have been extended to each highly impassioned por- 
tion of the discourse : the orator must, it should seem, 
always shew that he was entirely master of himself, 
and never was run away with by the vehemence of the 
moment. It appears that the signal failure of vEschines 
hi his great Oration (on the Crown) may be traced to 
this source. Certain it is, that, had he closed that 
noble performance before the last sentence, nothing 
ever was more magnificent than his peroration would 
have been. The idea is grand, simple, and striking — 
that of desiring his audience, when his antagonist 
shall call around him the accomplices of his crimes, to 
imagine they see surrounding the place he speaks from, 
all the mighty benefactors of their country — Solon, the 
wise lawgiver, and Aristides, the pure and disinterested 
statesman, beseeching the Athenians not to prefer the 
eloquence of Demosthenes to the laws or their oaths, 
or to crown him for treasons far greater than made 
those patriots of old banish for ever far lesser offenders ; 
that they behold Themistocles, and all those who fell at 
Marathon and Plata;® — whonevercao endure him being 
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honoured by the country who had conspired with the 
barbarians against Greece. The execution is as fine and 
majestic as the conception is noble. Every allusion to 
these ancient worthies is brought to bear on Demosthe- 
nes ; every expression that is most sonorous, and yet 
most appropriate and most picturesque, is applied. The 
concluding sentence of all is bold, yet sustained in the 
loftiest flight of eloquence. Nothing prevented it 
from holding for ever the place which the celebrat- 
ed oath in Demosthenes now holds at the head of 
all the triumphs of rhetoric, except that it was fol- 
lowed by this divine passage, to which its merit is 
little inferior, and to which it manifestly gave the 
hint; for the resemblance is close, in one place, to 
the very words — “ Themistocles, and those who fell at 
Marathon, and those who fell at Platseae, and those 
tombs of your forefathers — think you not that they 
will send forth groans when you shall crown him who 
conspired with the Barbarians against the Greeks ?”* 
All this success, which would have been prodigious, was 
sacrificed apparently to the necessity of closing with a 
more ordinary and less elevated passage ; nor would it 
have been sacrificed, if that closing passage had strictly 
followed the rule, and had not contained the ab- 
surd and even ludicrous words, invoking the sun, earth, 
and knowledge — for all the rest is merely tame and 
correct, like the usual perorations of the Greek orators. 

T& this rule of calm peroration, however, there are 

* OtfiKrroKXea 81 Kal tovs *v M apaSoivi TcXevrrjcrdvraSf teal rovg iv 
UXaTcuais, Kal dvrovs rovg rd<j)ovg rcav irpoy6va>v } k.t.A. In Demosthenes we 
have, rovg iv MapaOccvi irpoKivdvp€V<ravras rd>v irpoy6v<ov> Kal rovg iv IlXaroi* 
mg naparagapivovs, with an allusion immediately following, to their tombs. 
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some sufficiently remarkable exceptions. That of De- 
mosthenes’ great Oration is one, as if to shew his rival 
that he could, contrary to the practice, introduce a 
highly-wrought invocation into the closing period, and 
introduce it with vast effect. The Oration upon the 
Embassy likewise concludes with a most animated 
declamation. That upon the Liberty of Rhodes, affords 
another instance of an impassioned peroration, and 
it is a repetition from the Oration upon the Adminis- 
tration of the Commonwealth, (vsgi 2wrd%ea>s)* where, 
in the middle of the speech, a passage is given, repeated 
in a great measure from the second 01ynthiac,f but con- 
taining, in words nearly the same with the peroration 
of the Rhodian Oration, t a warning that the men of 
former times had not left the trophies of their victories 
as mere objects of fruitless wonder to posterity, but in 
order that they who gazed might emulate the virtues 
of those who erected them. This is added in the 
speech upon the Administration, not being found in 
the Olynthiac, and it is repeated from the former, in the 
Rhodian Oration. The date of the Oration upon the 
Commonwealth is uncertain ; but it could not be long 
before that of the Rhodian speech, which was in the 
second year of the 107th Olympiad, the First Philippic 
having been only delivered the. year before. 

Instances, among others the last given, have been 
already noted, of the same figure or topic being em- 
ployed to serve very different purposes, the adaptation 
being effected by an exceedingly slight alteration in 

'•ft 

the words. But others are not wanting where the 

* Oral. Graec. ed; Beisk. vol. i. p. 174. + Ibid. vol. i. p. 35. 

$ Ibid. vol. i. p. 201. 
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same topic, and nearly in the same words, one or two 
only being changed, is used for the purpose of enforcing 
positions of diametrically opposite kinds. One of the 
most singular of these examples of inconsistency, is to 
be found in the very splendid Oration against Aristocra- 
tes, composed, according to Plutarch, when the Orator 
was only twenty-eight years of age, and certainly de- 
livered when he was only thirty, by Euthycles for 
whom it was written. The object of ft was to at- 
tack a decree denouncing outlawry against any person 
who should slay Charidemus, as a remuneration for the 
services of that foreign general. In the beautiful pas- 
sage to which we are referring, the orator contrasts 
with this lavish distribution of public honours, nay, 
this invention of a new privilege, the slowness of 
their ancestors even to admit that individuals natives 
of their own country had the merit of saving the 
state, and the scanty reward which they deemed equi- 
valent to any services a stranger could render. Ilis 
argument is, that when foreigners had conferred the 
highest benefits on the state, they never were in return 
protected by such decrees as the one in favour of Chari- 
deraus, but obtained the rights of citizenship, which were 
not then prostituted, and therefore were deemed of high 
value ; and he names twy instances of this judicious sys- 
tem of rewards, in the cases of Menon and Perdiecas. 
Now, in the Oration upon the Administration of the Com- 
monwealth, he is inveighing against the prostitution of 
public honours, and particularly that lavish distribution 
of the rights of citizenship; and he “repeats, almost 
word for word, the passage which he had composed for 
Euthycles; only that he says their ancestors never 
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thought of giving those rights of citizenship to Menon 
and Perdiccas, but only an exemption from tribute, 
deeming the title of citizen to be a reward far greater 
than any service could justify them in bestowing. In 
the Oration against Aristocrates, after describing the 
services rendered by Menon, he says; in return for 
these benefits, ‘ our ancestors did not pass a decree of 
outlawry against any one who should attempt Mcnon’s 
life, aXXcc iroXmiuv shocnxv — and this honour they deemed 
an ample compensation.’* * * § But, in the Oration upon 
the Commonwealth, after describing Menon’s services 
in the same words, he says ‘ obx. l-^tiiplcuvro koXitsiuv, 
aXX’ areXsiuv Uaxccv pom'] Again, in the two orations, 
he describes Perdiccas’s services in the same words ; 
but ip the one he says, our ancestors did not decree . 
that whoever attempted his life should be outlawed, 
ccXXa. roXirsi'w etiazav povov ; and in the other he says, 
iiiiK eipJ!<p/<ruirro roXjrfia v, aXX uriXuuv tbazav povov, and 
adds, that they withheld the - ToXiretcc, ‘ because they 
deemed their country great, and venerable, and glori- 
ous, and the privilege of bearing its name far above 
any stranger’s deserts.’^; Both orations then proceed 
to complain, but in different language, of the manner 
in which that title had been prostituted.^ 

The ultimate judgment pronounced as it were by 


* Orat. Graec. edit. Reisk. vol. i. p. 687. f Ibid. voJ. i. p. 173. 

| It might have been supposed that, in the Oration against Aristocrates, 
rroXiTfia had, by an error, crept into the MSS. instead of drtXeia; but, be- 

side that the expression heavy npy applied to the reward the first time it is 
mentioned, would not be justly descriptive of the merely pecuniary exemption 
in which the art Aeio consisted ; the second instance, that of Perdiccas, is imme- 
diately followed by the reason, namely, that the to ytvtaSai iroXiras irap 9 vpXv 
was always held a sufficient honour to call forth any services. 

§ Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvi. pp. 97, 98. 
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the orator upon his own compositions, and recorded in 
the changes which Jie made when repeating the same 
passage, has been already adverted to in general 
terms. It is not perhaps very surprising that we some- 
times find this judgment at variance with that of the 
less refined and severe taste of modern critics. Thus, 
the Second Olynthiac contains a very well known and 
most justly admired description of the slippery founda- 
tion upon which ill-gotten power rests. If a transla- 
tion of this be here attempted, it is certainly under a 
deep conviction how impracticable any approach, in our 
language, must be to the great original. 

“ When a confederacy rests upon union of sentiments, 
and all have one common interest in the war, men take 
a delight in sharing the same toils, in bearing the 
same burthens, and in persevering together to the end. 
But when, by aggression and intrigue, one party, like 
this Prince, has waxed powerful over the rest, the first 
pretext, the slightest reverse, shakes off the yoke, and 
it is gone ! For it is not, 0 men of Athens, it is not in 
nature, that stability should be given to power by op- 
pression, and falsehood, and perjury. Dominion may 
for once be thus obtained ; it may even endure for a 
season ; and, by the favour of fortune, may present to 
men’s hopes a flourishing aspect ; but time will search 
it, and of itself it must crumble in pieces. For as the 
lower part of buildings and vessels, and all such struc- 
tures, should be the most solid, so ought the motives 
and principles of our actions to be founded in justice 
and in truth.” 

Of this noble passage nearly the whole is repeated 
in the Oration on the Letter, but with remarkable vari- 
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ations. Instead of rovqotu, which perhaps rather de- 
scribes active, meddling, mischief-making intrigues, 
than cunning and crafty ones, ocvarn xui fitu are used, 
as better describing force and fraud; and IbvSouXj? 
(treachery) is added to vksori&u, the vronjgi'a being now 
dropped, to avoid the alliteration. Then the 
which some critics had so much commended, though, be 
it observed in passing, with oonsiderable discrepancy as 
to its precise meaning, is wholly left out. It had been 
taken by its chief admirers as a figure borrowed from 
a horse shaking off some burthen of which he is impa- 
tient. Reiske, a high authority, explains it by the rub- 
bing of an animal’s hair in the wrong direction, i. e. 
from tail to head, and also by the effect of fear in erect- 
ing the hairs. Constantine renders it, when neuter, by 
“ mordere frenum ut equus erectis auribus,” in which 
Henry Stephens agrees. Hesychius (cit. IJlpian.) gives a 
sense similar to the one in our translation, and the 
expression is certainly picturesque and striking. Never- 
theless, so thought not Demosthenes ; for in the repe- 
tition he entirely omits the word, and substitutes for 
it ii'tasm, “ shook to pieces,” or “skivered” — a powerful 
word, but one which is much less figurative than uvu- 
Xcurtfye. The translation of the passage, as ultimately 
amended and elaborated by its great author, will there- 
fore stand thus — “ When intrigue and ambition have 
created the dynasty, as his have done, by craft and by 
violence, the slightest pretext, the most common mis- 
chief, Shivers it in a moment, and it is gone !” 

The examination into which we have entered, though 
minute, is not more so than was necessary to shew 
the extreme care of composition which guided the 
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workmanship of the Greek orators ; to prove that they 
delivered their orations as finished productions, with 
the view of satisfying a critical audience ; and to illus- 
trate the position, that the audience flocked to hear 
them, as well for the pleasure of the treat thus afforded 
to their refined taste, as for the more useful purpose of 
heariug state affairs practically discussed. There are, 
however, not wanting ciscumstances of .External Evi- 
dence, which prove the same positions as to the pains 
bestowed upon ancient compositions, and the highly 
artificial nature of Greek and Latin oratory. 

II. 1. The number of speeches written, published, and 
preserved, and which yet never were spoken, is among 
the most remarkable of these proofs. Nothing can 
more strikingly illustrate the difference between Ancient 
and Modern rhetoric. With us, a speech written at all 
before delivery, is regarded as something anomalous, 
and almost ridiculous ; because, the proofs of prepara- 
tion being inconsistent with the inspiration of the mo- 
ment and the feelings under which the orator is always 
supposed to speak, we naturally enough feel that it 
should be carefully concealed from the eye of the au- 
dieuce, and that their being admitted as it were behind 
the scenes, at once dispels the illusion so necessary to 
be kept up. But a speech, written and published, which 
never was spoken at all, is with us at once given over 
to extreme ridicule ; and a speech intended to have been 
spoken, is a kind of bye-word for something laughable 
in itself, as describing an incongruous existence. So 
entirely different was it of old, that five of the seven 
orations of Cicero against Verres, were never spoken ; 
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tjiat the finest of all his orations, the Second Philippic 
against Marc Antony, was never delivered at all;* 
nay, was composed apparently without the least inten- 
tion of being spoken ; and there are doubts if his next 
best,f that for Milo, was spoken ; it having certainly 
never been heard by the audience. Yet these orations, 
both the introduction to the Defence of Milo, and the 
Philippic in many passages, contain direct references to 
what could only be known by ‘the speaker when he actu- 
ally was in the Rostrum ; as the alarm occasioned by the 
crowd of armed men that filled the forum, the atten- 
tive demeanour of the audience, and the effect produced 
on the adversary by the delivery of the preceding pas- 
sages. Had the orations been delivered, these things 
might easily have been added before publication ; but 
they were put in at random, on the speculation of some- 
thing happening to bear them out, in the Speech for 
Milo, which was intended to be spoken; and they were 
pure fictions with no reference whatever to the fact, in 
the Speech against Antony, which was composed with- 
out any view to being delivered at all. It must be 
admitted, that nothing can possibly be more artificial 
than a- composition purporting to be a speech actually 
delivered on a particular day, which yet never was in- 
tended to be delivered on any day, which yet contains 
allusions to that particular day as bearing upon the 
argument, and which not only asserts that certain 


* Epp. ad Atticum, lib. xvi. ep. 11. 

+ The anecdote of Milo, when he read it at Marseilles jocosely and most 
unbecomingly remarking, that had it been delivered, he never would have been 
eating those excellent oysters, is well known; but it is not decisive; and is 
applicable either to the speech never having been delivered, or not having 
been heard. 
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things spoken must make the object of vituperatiqp 
feel as if he were torn in pieces, but actually affirms 
that he is at the moment growing pale with fear, and 
in a state of perspiration.* 

The Greek orators have not left us more than 
one or two examples of the same kind; or if they 
have, we are too imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of the speeches, to know whether or not any 
of them were written only, and not spoken. One is 
Demosthenes’ Oration against Midias, who, having 
given him a blow in the theatre while filling a pub- 
lic office connected with religious rites, was adjudged 
by the assembly of the people guilty of impiety, and 
the question was to come before the judges, what fine 
or damages he should pay. The Orator’s speech, and 
one of his finest, was composed for this occasion ; but 
yEschines openly charges him with having compromised 
the matter before the argument.-]- The same fact is 
stated by Plutarch, but probably from yEschines.]: This, 
then, as a speech, was never spoken, but it was com- 
posed with the full intention of being delivered. Of 
orations like the Second Philippic, never intended to 
be spoken, yet composed in all the form of speeches, 
we have no instances, at least none that we know of, 


* “ Hunc unum diem, hunc imum, inquam, hodiernum diem.” “ Haec te 
lacerat, haec cruentat oratio. “ Apparet esse commotum : sudat — pallet — quid- 
libet, modo ne nauseet, faciat.” Phil ii. 

I* Kara KT7;(rt0<5*/ros > . Whenhcsays that Demosthenes received thirty min® 
for the injury, and for the vote of the people which he had obtained against 
Midias, he means plainly that the tirst judgment only had been given, and 
that the other respecting in cprifitja-is, or assessment of line, remained to be 
given. 

} It must be mentioned that Plutarch says it was uncertain whether the 
Oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy ever was delivered. 
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unless it be the two speeches of Tsocrates, one to Philip, 
and the other by Archidamus, which are professedly ficti- 
tious, and rather pamphlets than orations. But we have 
an instance of much the same description with the Latin 
unspoken orations, in the speeches written by one per- 
son for the purpose of being delivered by another. Thus 
the Oration against Aristoerates, was written to be deli- 
vered by Euthycles ; that against Androtion was com- 
posed for and spoken by Diodorus ; that against Timo- 
crates also for a person of the name of Diodorus ; the two 
against Aristogeiton (which, however, are supposed to be 
spurious,) for Ariston ; leaving only the Oration against 
Leptines’s law, in which Demosthenes seconded Ctesip- 
pus, delivered by himself; to say nothing of all the 
T hwixoi, or speeches on Private Causes, which, by the 
rules of procedure at Athens, must all have been deliver- 
ed by the parties themselves, the orators writing them, 
unless where leave was obtained from the Court for a 
professional orator to follow, support, or second them 
(avvuyog ev&iv) ; so that of the thirty-three Private Orations 
of Demosthenes, only the five in which he was himself 
the party, that is, three against Aphobus, and two 
against Onetor, were delivered by the author. Thus, 
again, all Isaeus’s orations were written in the name of 
the parties, and to be delivered by them. Isocrates, 
too, is known never to have attempted speaking after 
his first failure ; all his orations, therefore, were written 
without a view to being spoken by himself. 

II. 2. Akin to this, of speeches composed and not 
delivered by the author, nor ever intended to be de- 
livered at all, is the other fact well known to stu- 
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dents of antiquity, that there remain compositions of 
the greatest of Orators, which were prepared apparently 
without any subject ; we refer to the Tlgoo([uu of De- 
mosthenes, of which no less than fifty-six have reached 
us; and of these only three or four seem. to have any 
. connexion with any speeches ever made by him. Re- 
specting these Prooemia, there has been some difference 
among the critics, and an opinion has been started, 
that they were only parts of speeches which he in- 
tended to make, but had not time to compose, except 
the introductory portion, which, for the purpose of their 
argument, these critics assume to be the most difficult 
part. But independently of the gratuitous, and indeed 
erroneous nature of this assumption, the texture of 
these compositions does not bear out the theory, nor is 
it consistent with the probabilities of the 'case. For 
first, with the exception of a very few, these Introduc- 
tions are all as general and vague, and bear as little 
relation to any real question, as Sallust’s introductions 
to his two histories. 

Secondly, Some of the Introductions are word for 
word the same with the Introductions to orations 
actually pronounced. Of this description are those 
of the Rhodian Oration, which is the same with 
the twenty-sixth Procemium ; and the Oration on the 
Symmorise, the same with the sixth Procemium. Why 
then should these Introductions be preserved among 

le- 
in 

the collection of ready made Introductions, and had 
been used when wanted, but that the others had not ? 

Thirdly, The Exordium of the Megalopolitan Oration 


the rest which are not found in any speeches < 
livered, unless the fact were, that those had been 
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is word for word the same as the seventh in the collec- 
tion ; but it is not in general like the greater number 
of the Prooemia ; being manifestly made for the speech, 
to the subject of which it particularly relates. It should 
seem, therefore, that it had found its way by accident 
among the others. The like may be said of the” 
twenty-third, which relates to the subject of the Rho- 
dian Oration, and was probably composed and intended 
to be used as the Introduction to that speech, but laid 
aside, the other and twenty-sixth ready-made one being 
preferred to it. 

Fourthly, The Exordium of the First Philippic agrees 
in most essential particulars with the beginning of the 
first in the collection ; but above one half of the latter 
is wholly omitted in the Exordium of the real oration ; 
only a part of it is, in substance, though in different words, 
afterwards introduced into the latter part of the speech. 
Now, whoever shall read this first Prooemium, will at 
once perceive that the first few* sentences- are so gene- 
ral, as to be capable of being used for almost any 
speech delivered at any time ; and that the rest con- 
sists of topics which might be used at any time when 
affairs were going on badly. It is quite plaiq, then, 
that this Exordium was intended for pretty general use, 
and that part of it was used as an Exordium, part in- 
troduced in the course of the oration, and the rest 
never used at all. 

Fifthly, It seems contrary to all probability, that 
there should have been lost no less tharf fifty-two ora- 
tions ; and equally so, that Demosthenes should have 
delivered so many without preparing more than the 

Exordium— -yet unless the collection were of ready- 
vol. iv. 2 E 
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made Introductions, one or the other of these things 
be supposed. 

Lastly, It seems clear, that although by far the 
greater number of these compositions are intended for 
Exordiums, some are not — but rather striking passages 
“ which had occurred to the orator, either as relating to 
particular subjects on which he might afterwards com- 
pose orations, or as passages not relating to any parti- 
cular subject, and which might be of general use. The 
collection, however, is a very remarkable illustration of 
the extremely artificial texture of the Greek orations, 
and of the vast pains bestowed upon their compositions 
by the Attic orators. 

The Roman orators furnish us with instances of a si- 
milar description. Cicero had a Liber lumdiorum also, 
as we learn from the pleasant anecdote which occurs 
in his Epistles. He had, it seems, by mistake, sent to 
Atticus, as the Exordium of his treatise l)e Gloria, the in- 
troduction to the third book of the Academic Ques- 
tions; and when, in reading the Academics on his 
voyage to Viho, he found how he had defrauded his 
friend of an Exordium — Cicero bids him cancel it and 
prefix another, which he sends, whether newly made, 
or from his collection of ready-made Introductions, 
does not quite clearly appear. “Id evenit (says he) 
ob earn rem, quod habeo volumen prooemiorum. Ex 
eo eligere soleo, cum aliquod <rvyygu(i(jju institui. 
» Itaque jam in Tusculano, qui non meminissem me 
abusum isto prooemio* conjeci id in eum librum quem 
tibi % misi. Cum autem in navi legerem Academicos, 
agnovi erratum meum. Itaque statim novum prooe- 
mium exaravi ; tibi misi, Tu illud desecabis, hoc 
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aggliitiirabis.”* It is clear that such introductions 
could have no possible connexion with the subject 
matter, but might, like Sallust’s preliminary chapters 
on human nature, have suited any one work as well as 
another. 

II. 3. The testimony of ancient historians and 
other writers, shews us how vast the pains were, and 
how various, and how unremitting, which the Orators, 
and indeed all writers, took in elaborating their com- 
positions. Demosthenes especially is well known to 
have been invincibly averse to extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Plutarch relates of him, that he could hardly 
ever be induced to speak off hand, however often called 
upon in public assemblies.! He never would trust his 
“ success to fortune,”— that is, to the inspiration of the 
moment; and some have surmised, not without ap- 
pearance of truth, that his well known failure before 
Philip, of which so lively a description has been given 
by iEschines in his great Oration, was owing to the 
want of preparation under which be then laboured. 
An anecdote is related of him, that when Pytheas 
taunted him with “his speeches smelling of thejamp,” 
his answer was, “ True, but your lamp and mine do 
not give their perfume to the same labours.” lie also 
was in the habit of defending such preparations by 
asserting that it evinced more respect for the people, 
and was therefore more becoming a good citizen in a 


* Epp. ad Attieum, lib. xvi. cp. C. 

+ The friends of Monti will l^re not fail to recollect that great poet's in- 
vincible repugnance to extempore versification. 
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democratic state. Pericles, whom he so greatly ad- 
mired, had the same aversion to extempore speaking. 
It is nevertheless recorded of Demosthenes, that when, 
upon some rare occasions, he trusted to the feeling of 
the hour, and spoke oil-hand, his eloquence was more 
spirited and bold, and he seemed sometimes to speak 
“ as from a supernatural impulse.” The care which 
Plato took of his diction is equally well known. His 
copiousness has been the subject of much admiration, 
and extolled as a kind of natural faculty. “ Non homi- 
nis ingenio, sod quodam Delphico oraculo instinctus,” 
says Quintilian,* as if he poured forth the flood of his 
eloquence by a kind of inspiration. Excelling all men, 
“eloquendi quadam facilitate divina,” says Cieero.f 
Nor can any of the littleness, the minuter and minia- 
ture ornaments, like the execution of some pictures of 
the Flemish school, be ascribed to him of whose style 
it was said, that had the Father of the Gods spoken in 
Greek, he would have used none other language than 
Plato’s. Nevertheless, w r e know r how exquisitely his 
diction was wrought, of which the first of ancient 
critics had said, that it resembled a piece of sculpture 
or cha^jng, rather than written composition ; — ov ygar- 
ro7g ■ aKKa, yXt ixroij aou rogsvrois soixorug Xoyovg 4 He 
continued correcting, and new-moulding, and refining 
his language to his eightieth year ; and after his 
. decease, a note book lvas found, in which he had writ- 
ten the first words of his treatise on Government seve- 
ral times over, in different arrangements. The words 
are, KarefBfjv %6sg sis II sigaia (isia r Kuvxavog rov Agi'orcmg. 

• Lib. x. cap. 1. §81. t 

X Dion. Halicarn. De Struct. Orat. § 25 . 


+ Orat. 
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“ I went down yesterday to the Piraeus with Glaucon 
the son of Ariston.”* Others relate the circumstance 
as if all the changes were made on the first four words, 
which indeed appears to be most probable when we 
attend to the meaning of the four last. 

II. 4. All the accounts which have reached us of 
the course of training and study which the ancient 
orators went through previous to venturing upon the 
formidable scene of rhetorical display, and even after 
they had begun their career of eloquence, afford addi- 
tional proofs of the extreme care bestowed upon their 
art. Demosthenes is supposed to have studied under 
Plato. “ Lectitavisse Platonein studiose, audivisse etiam 
Demosthenes dicitur, — idque apparet ex genere et 
granditate verborum.”f Plutarch quotes Hermippus 
for the statement, that he received Isocrates’s rheto- 
rical system from a Syracusan of the name of Callias, 
and other scholars of that orator, and profited by the 
study of them4 The pains which he took to cure or 
subdue his natural defects of voice and utterance, .ire 
well known. But he also applied himself diligently to 
rhetoric under Isaeus, the most famous advocate of 
the day. It is also recorded of him, that he wrote 
out the whole of Thucydides eight times with his own 
hand, to impress the vigorous and impressive style of 
that great historian on his memory ; and that he could 
repeat his works by heart. His study of delivery 
udder the comedian Satyrus is well known ;§ and he 

* Dion. Halicarn. Do Stiucf. Orat. § ?5. 

•f Cic. Brut. 121% $ In Vi I- Dem 

Pint, in Vit. Dem. 
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is said also to have taken lessons from another actor, 
named Andronicus.* 

Cicero took equal pains in acquiring his art, nor 
ceased to learn after he had taken his place in the 
Forum, and even on the Bench. He accustomed him- 
self to translate into Latin the works of the Greek 
orators, in which exercise he said he resolved “ ut 
non solum optimis verbis uterer, et tamen usitatis, sed 
etiam exprimerem qusedam verba imitando, quae nova 
nostris essent, dummodo. cssent idonea.”f Nor did he 
confine himself to the orators ; for Quintilian informs 
us that he published Latin translations of Plato and 
Xenophon.:}: .When Molo, the rhetorician of Rhodes, 
came to Rome, Cicero hastened to study under him. 
He daily practised declamation, chiefly in Greek, and 
obtained such readiness in the use of the noblest of all 
languages, that when he delivered a speech in it before 
the same Greek rhetorician, upon visiting Rhodes, it 
is related that the Grecian expressed his sorrow at 
finding that Rome was now stripping of oratorical 
fame the country which her arms had in all other 
respects already subdued. Even after he had dis- 
tinguished himself at the Bar, he spent some time in 
Greece, and there attended the Schools of Oratory, 
again studying under Molo, who had before been his 
master at Rome. It is well known that, far from 
being satisfied with his success, which was great, or 
from deeming, because of it, that he had fallen upon 
the best style of oratory, his study of the Asian style 


• Quint xi. 8. § 7. 
$ Lib. x. 5. § 2. 


+ Cic. de Orat. i. 84. 
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when he visited Greece, induced him materially to 
alter his own. The severity with which he, at a ma- 
turer age, judged some of the most successful passages 
of his brilliant orations is well known ; and all their 
success, had his judgment been less severe, and his 
self-complacency greater, might not have perpetuated 
his name among orators, any more than the memory 
of all the principal orators of Quintilian’s age has 
been preserved, whose very names would have perished 
but for his once mentioning them, and one only in 
particular, Tracliallus, eulogized by that great critic, 
and never more hoard of.* Nay, long after his return 
to Rome, while actually exercising the high office of 
Praetor, he frequented the school of Gnipho, a cele- 
brated Rhetorician of that day;f and while in full 
practice at the Bar, he continued the habit of declaim- 
ing upon supposed questions, (them) as if he had been 
a young student. He is also known to have studied 
delivery under Roscius and .Esopus, two actors, — the 
former in comedy, the latter in tragedy. 

It is further certain that the ancient Orators gave 
lessons, even the most celebrated of them. Mention 
has already been made of Molo, Gnipho, and other 
professors of Rhetoric. But Isocrates, Isams, and 
Demosthenes himself, taught their art to those who 
would excel in forensic pursuits. Isocrates is said to 
have received twenty pounds from his pupils ; but Isams 
and Demosthenes, two hundred, — a convincing proof 
how great a value was set in those times upon the ac- 
complishment of oratory ; but a proof also how differ- 


Quint, xii. 5. § 5. 


+ Suet on. Du 111. Gram. cap. 7. 
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ently a studious devotion to it was then viewed ; for 
assuredly it would be in the last degree perilous to 
any modern speaker’s success in public, were he to 
teach rhetoric while lie continued to practise it. 

II. 5. Nor is it foreign to our present inquiry to 
remark, that the. exquisite taste of the Athenian 
audience both proved their delight in the pleasures 
of the Forum, or Ecclesia, so to speak, and shewed 
how well they were trained to a nice discernment 
of oratorical merit. It may be remarked generally, 
that a speaker who thinks to lower his composition 
in order to accommodate himself to the habits and 
taste of his audience, when addressing the multitude, 
will find that he commits a grievous mistake. All 
the highest powers of eloquence consist in producing 
passages which may at once affect even the most pro- 
miscuous assembly ; .but even the graces of composition 
ai*e not thrown away upon such auditors. Clear, strong, 
terse, yet natural and not strained expressions ; happy 
antitheses ; apt comparisons ; forms of speech that are 
natural without being obvious; harmonious periods, 
yet various, spirited, and never monotonous or too re- 
gularly balanced ; — these are what will be always sure 
to captivate every audience, and yet in these mainly 
consists finished, and elaborate, and felicitous diction. 
“ Mirabile est,” says Cicero, “ cum plurimum in faciendo 
kitersit inter doctum et rudem, quam non multurn dif- 
ferat in judieando.”* The best speakers of all times 
have never failed to find, that they could not speak too 


Pc Or.it iii. ol. 
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well and too carefully to a popular assembly ; that if 
they spoke their best, the best they could address to 
the most learned and critical assembly, they were sure 
to succeed ; although it may be very true that the con- 
verse of the proposition is not equally well-founded ; for 
bad diction and false taste will not be so sure to obtain 
their merited reprobation from a promiscuous auditory. 
The delight with which certain passages were listened to 
by the Homan audience, has been recorded by ancient 
critics and rhetoricians. Two sentences spoken or re- 
corded by Cicero, the one by its fine and dignified com- 
position, the other by its rhythm, are said to have pro- 
duced an electrical effect ; and yet, when we attend to 
them, we perceive that this could only be in conse- 
quence of the very exquisite taste of the audience. 
The former was his description of Verrcs : “ Stetit so- 
leatus Praetor Populi Romani, cum pallio purpureo, 
tunicaque talari, muliereula nixus, in littore.” The 
other is given by him as spoken by Carbo :* Patris 
dictum sapiens, tcmeritas filii comprobavit.” But the 
nicety of the Attic taste seems to have been still more 
remarkable. It is related of Theophrastus, who had lived 
many years at Athens, had acquired great fame in elo- 
quence, and valued himself extremely on the purity of 
his Attic style, that he was much mortified by an old wo- 
man, with whom he was cheapening some wares at a stall, 
detecting his foreign origin, and addressing him, a %m. 
Nor could she give any other reason for it than a word 
he had used which seemed rather affectedly Attic.f 

* (Vic. Orat. 6 ‘3. 

* f Both Cicero (Brutus, 46) and Quintilian (viii. I) mention this anecdote; 
but the latter alone gives tht* ground of the old woman's conjecture. 
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There may be added two other peculiarities to 
complete the picture of that attention to oratorical 
composition, and that refinement in the audience which 
we have been contemplating, and to illustrate the differ- 
ence in this respect between ancient and modern elo- 
quence. Any merely critical remarks in a modern 
speech are hardly permitted. It is not a charge which 
can now-a-days be made against an adversary either at 
the Bar or in debate, that he has made a bad speech, 
that his eloquence is defective, that his figures are 
out of keeping, his tones inharmonious, or his manner 
awkward. Yet these are topics of ordinary recrimi- 
nation and abuse between Demosthenes and yEschines. 
To have argued inconclusively, to counsel badly, to 
act corruptly, or feebly, or inconsistently, are the 
charges to which the combatants in the more close and 
business-like battles of our Senate must confine them- 
selves. With us it is no matter of attack that an ad- 
versary’s tropes are in bad taste, or his manner inele- 
gant, or his voice unmusical. So we may perceive the 
exquisite care taken by the ancient orators to strike 
and to please then* audience, in the attention paid by 
them to the rhythm or numbers of their periods. In 
the ancient institutes of Rhetoric, that subject forms a 
separate and impoi*tant head, which, or even the men- 
tion of which, would scarcely be borne among us. It 
must at the same time be observed, that although we 
arq so suspicious of whatever would give an appearance 
of theatrical display to the business of debate, our 
greatest orators nevertheless have excelled by a careful 
attention to rhythm, and some of the finest passages of 
modern eloquence owe their unparalleled success unde- 
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niably to the adoption of those lambic 'measures which 
thrilled and delighted the Roman Forum, and the Dac- 
tylus and Paeonicus, which were the luxury of the 
Attic Ecclesia.* Witness the former in Mr. Erskine’s 
celebrated passage respecting the Indian chief and the 
latter in Mr. Grattan’s peroration to his speech on Irish 
independence.! 

That the ancients, and particularly the Attic school, 
were sparing of the more elaborate ornaments of elo- 
quence, figures, is certain ; unless indeed we regard as 
such, enumeration, repetition, antithesis, interrogation, 
and the other forms of condensed and vigorous expres- 
sion, which are not to be reckoned tropes at all. But 
with metaphor, hyperbole, apostrophe, they certainly 
did not overload their oratory. It is nevertheless quite 
untrue that Demosthenes has so few as some have re- 
presented, although undoubtedly he produces a prodi- 
gious effect, enlivens his discourse, awakens and sustains 
the ready attention, in short, is striking and brilliant, 
with fewer than would have sufficed to any other man. 
There are preserved to us three orations supposed to he 
of Pericles ; and Thucydides, who has recorded them, cer- 
tainly represents himself to have heard generally, the 
words which he sets down in his history, as well as to 
have examined the evidence of the facts. The most ad- 
mired of these speeches is the ’E^m-aipc/? Koyog, the Fune- 
ral Oration. Its style is unquestionably chaste aud noble ; 
it is of a touching simplicity, and from the judicious choice 
of the topics, as well as their skilful disposition and treat- 

* Examples of this artificial composition occur in every page of the old Ora- 
tors. See particularly, the famous climax of Demostteues, in the Oration on 
the Crown, Appendix, No.V- ; and the quotation from the Argument of Cicero 
Pro Milone, Appendix, No, VII. f Appendix, No. I. 
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ment, the effect must have been great of such an ad- 
dress : it is of a sustained and perfect dignity ; indeed its 
solemnity seems peculiarly suited to the occasion. But 
notwithstanding the moving nature of that occasion, and 
although in the epideictie branch of oratory, more figu- 
rative display might have been expected than in the ordi- 
nary harangues of the Ecdesia, there can be found hardly 
any tropes at all in the whole compass of the Speech. 
Only one passage, properly speaking, can be called figura- 
tive, — that beautiful one where he says that illustrious 
men have the whole earth for their tomb* It may, 
however, be remarked, that Aristotle mentions another 
as having been in the oration,— a comparison of the loss 
occasioned by war to the act of him who should take 
the Spring out of the year.f But in Thucydides’ ver- 
sion no such passage is to be found. 

It is impossible to deny that the ancient Orators fall 
nearly as far short of the modern in the substance of 
their orations as they Surpass them in their compo- 
sition. Not only were their views far less enlarged, 
which was the necessary consequence of their more 
confined knowledge, but they gave much less informa- 
tion to their audience in point of fact, and they applied 
themselves less strenuously to argument. The assem- 
blies of modern times are eminently places of business ; 
the hearers are met to consider of certain practical 


* ' Avbpwv yap €7rL<f)av(oif nlura yf/ /cat ov crrj\w jjlovov tv rfj oiKtia 

arjfjtalvti tiriyptHpi'], dXXd /cat eV rjj prf irpO(rt]Kov<rT} itypatyor pvrjprj nap' tKaartp 
rrjs yvQ)f.trjs paXKov f] rov (jvyov i vSiairarai. Thuc- ii. 43. 

f T rjv veoTTjTa TTfv arroKoptvijv ev r<3 TroXepca ovtws rj<f)avi(rdai tK rrjs 
TraXfcos*, toflTTf p ft tls to tap tK rov tviavrnv — Arist. Rhet. i. 7* 

iii. 10, Herodotus (vii. 102) puts this figure in t he- mouth of Gtdon. 
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questious, and not to have their fancy charmed with 
choice figures, or their taste gratified with exquisite 
diction, or their ears tickled with harmonious numbers. 
They must therefore be convinced ; their reason must 
be addressed by statements which shall prove that the 
thing propounded is just or expedient, or that it is ini- 
quitous or impolitic. No far-fetched allusions, or vague 
talk, or pretty conceits, will supply the place of the one 
thing needful, argument and information. Whatever 
is beside the question, how gracefully soever it may be 
said, will only weary the hearer and provoke his impa- 
tience ; nay, if it be very fine and very far-fetched, will 
excite his merriment and cover the speaker with ridi- 
cule. Ornament of every kind, all manner of embel- 
lishment, must lie kept within it's subordinate bounds, 
and made subservient merely to the main business. It 
is certain that no perfection of execution, no beauty of 
workmanship, can make up for the cardinal delect of 
the material being out of its place, that is, indifferent 
to the question ; and one of the most exquisitely com- 
posed of Cicero’s orations, the one for Archias, could 
clearly never have been delivered in any English 
Court of Justice, where the party was upon his de- 
fence against an attempt to treat him as an Alien ; 
though perhaps some of it might have been urged in 
favour of a relaxation of the ’ law, after his Alienage 
had been proved, and the whole of it might have 
been relished by a meeting assembled to do him hon- 
our. In feet, not above one sixth part of the Speech 
has any bearing whatever upon the question, which 
was on the construction of a particular law. It is true 
that Cicero himself appears to be aware how widely 
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he was wandering from the question ; for he asks leave 
to dwell upon literary topics as something unusual in 
the Forum ; but still the argument on the case is want- 
ing, and the dissertation on letters is put in its place. So, 
when he defends Publius Sextius from a charge of riot, 
grounded on a special law, of the fifty-six pages which 
compose the oration, not four are at all to the point in 
dispute. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that Cicero 
is generally vague and declamatory, or even that he is 
less argumentative than the generality of the ancient ora- 
tors. Ilis speech for Milo, and all that remains of his 
speeches against the Agrarian Law, are fully as much so 
as any of Demosthenes’ most celebrated orations. But 
in all his judicial Speeches there are considerable por- 
tions which consist of matters so foreign to the question, 
or of arguments so puerile, that they could never be ad- 
dressed to modern courts ; and although the same re- 
mark cannot be applied so universally to his political 
Orations, the declamation of which might be used in 
our days, yet even in these, when he reasons, there are 
almost always portions which could not bo made p&rt 
of a modern speech intended to be argumentative. 
Thus, among his judicial speeches, that for Cornelius 
Balbusr is as argumentative as any ; yet there is about 
a third part of it composed of panegyric upon Pompey, 
and other extraneous topics, and of such reasoning as 
this — that it was not very likely so eminent and ex- 
perienced a leader as Pompey should have misinterpre- 
ted the footing upon which Gades stood, the whole 
question being, whether a naturalization law had ever 
been extended to the Gaditani, in favour of one of 
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whom Pompey had exercised the powers of that law. 
But the defence of Milo is not within the scope of this 
remark. That truly admirable oration is from first to 
last closely addressed to the point in issue. It is all 
either argument to prove that from every circumstance 
in the case the presumption is that Clodius was the 
aggressor, or invective against Clodius. A topic is in- 
deed handled of extreme delicacy, and full of danger 
to the cause, — the vast service rendered to tin* state, 
and even to the world at large, by Milo, in putting to 
death the common enemy, the foe to the peace of so- 
ciety. Nor can all the pains taken to shew that Milo 
had only been enabled to confer this benefit upon man- 
kind, by Clodius making the attack upon him, and that 
but for this fortunate circumstance he never could 
have touched him, enable the speaker to escape the 
conclusion which the audience were sure to draw against 
the party accused, from such a line of defence. But 
Cicero probably knew that he addressed judges, not of 
the Clodian faction, or rather judges among whom the 
sentiments of the opposite party were prevalent; at 
any rate, this topic was clearly connected with the 
question, and though a perilous lino of reasoning, it 
was one which bore immediately upon the subject, and 
was thus argumentative throughout. There are parts 
of the speech too, which, for soundness and clearness of 
reasoning, may challenge a comparison with any piece 
of argument in the whole compass of ancient and mo- 
dem oratory.* 

It is a common thing with those who, because 


Appendix, No. VII. 
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Cicero is more ornate, suffers the artifice of his com- 
position to appear more plainly, and indulges more 
in amplification, imagine that he is less argumentative 
than the Gweek orators, to represent the latter, and 
especially Demosthenes, as distinguished by great close- 
ness of reasoning. If by this is only meant that he 
never wanders from the subject, that each remark tells 
upon the matter in hand, that all his illustrations are 
brought .to bear upon the point, aud that he is never 
found making- any step in any direction, which does 
not advance his main object, and lead towards the con- 
clusion to which he is striving to bring his hearers— 
the observation is perfectly just ; for this is a distin- 
guishing feature in the character of his eloquence. It 
is not, indeed, his grand excellence, because everything 
depends upon the manner in which he pursues this 
course, the course itself being one quite as open to the 
humblest mediocrity as to the highest genius. But if 
it is meant to be said that those Attic orators, and espe- 
cially their great chief, made speeches in which long 
chains of elaborate reasoning are to be found— nothing 
can be less like the truth. A variety of topics are handled 
in succession, all calculated to strike the audience. 
Passions which predominated in their minds are appeal- 
ed to— feelings easily excited among them are aroused 
by skilful allusions — glaring inconsistencies are shewn 
in the advice given by others— sometimes by exhibiting 
the repugnance of those counsels among themselves, some- 
times by contrasting them with other counsels proceed- 
ing from the same quarters. The pernicious tendency of 
certain measures is displayed by referring, sometimes to 
the general principles of human action, and the course 
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which human affairs usually take ; more frequently, 
by a reference to the history of past, and generally of 
very recent events. Much invective is mixed with 
these topics,- and both the enemy without, and the evil 
counsellor within the walls, are very unsparingly dealt 
with. The orator was addressing hearers who were for 
the most part as intimately acquainted as himself with 
all the facts of the case, and these lay within a suffi- 
ciently narrow compass, being the actual state of pub- 
lic affairs, and the victories or the defeats which had, 
within the memory of all, attended their anus, or the 
transactions which had taken place among them in 
very recent times. No detailed statements were there- 
fore wanted for their information, lie was really 
speaking to them respecting their own affairs, or 
rather respecting what they had just been doing or 
witnessing themselves, lleuce a very short allusion 
alone was generally required to raise the idea which he 
desired to present before his audience. Sometimes a 
word was enough for his purpose ; the naming of a 
man or a town ; the calling to their recollection what 
had been done by the one, or had happened to the 
other. The effect produced by such a rapid inter- 
change of ideas and impressions, must have struck 
every one who has been present at public meetings. 
He will have remarked that some such apt allusion 
has a power — produces an electrical effect — not to be 
reached by any chain of reasoning, however close, and 
that even the most highly-wrought passages, and the 
most exquisite composition, fall far short of it in rousing 
or controlling the minds of a large assembly. Chains of 

reasoning, examples of fine argumentation*are calculated 
von. IV. '2 V 
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to produce their effect upon a far nicer, jx more confined, 
and a more select audience. But such apposite allusions 
— such appropriate topics — such happy hits, (to use a 
homely but expressive phrase) have a sure, an irresist- 
ible, a magical effect upon a popular assembly. In.these 
the Greek, oratory abounds, and above all, its greatest 
Master abounds in them more than all the lesser rhe- 
toricians. They would have been highly successful 
without the charms of composition ; but he also clothes 
them in the most choice language, arranges them in 
the most perfect order, and captivates the ear with a 
music which is fitted at his will to provoke or to soothe, 
but ever to charm the sense, even were it possible for 
it to be addressed apart, without the mind too being 
moved. 

Let any one examine the kind of topics upon which 
those orators dwell, and he will be convinced that 
close reasoning was not their object — that they were 
adapting their discourse to the nature of their audience 
— and that indeed not a few of their topics were such 
as they would hardly have thought of using, had they 
been arguing the matter stringently with an antago- 
nist, “ hand to hand, and foot to foot or, which is 
the same thing, preparing a demonstration to meet the 
eye of an unexcited reader. It is certain that some of 
Demosthenes’ chief topics are exactly those which he 
would use to convince the calm reason of the most 
^undisturbed listener or reader — such as the dangers of 
inaction — the formidable, because able and venturous, 
enemy they had to contend with — the certainty of the 
peril which is met by procrastination becoming greater 
after the unprofitable delay. These, however, are the 
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most obvious considerations, and on these he dwells 
the less because of their being so obvious. But the 
more striking allusions and illustrations by which he 
enforces them, are not always such as would bear close 
examination if considered as arguments, although they 
are always such as must, in the popular assembly to 
which he addressed them, have wrought a wondrous 
effect. Let us take a few instances. 

It is a frequent topic with the Orator, that the ad- 
visers of peace and quiet while the country is insulted 
and injured by the common enemy, can never them- 
selves be at rest, though no one is doing them any 
wrong — “ ovhtvoi ubixovvros ” — and on one occasion he 
makes a special application of this topic to Aristode- 
inus, one of the leaders of the Macedonian party. Now, 
though nothing could be better calculated to succeed 
as a taunt or personal attack, something (it cannot 
surely be called some argument) ad hominem — it is as 
certain that no reasoning is involved in such an appeal, 
and that it does not go beyond a sneer or fling, with- 
out any tendency to advance the argument. For surely 
Aristodemus and others might be quite consistent in 
pursuing the objects of their personal ambition, and yet 
conscientiously recommending a pacific policy; nay, 
in dividing, and even vexing, the public councils with 
their advice to hold by that peaceful course. The 
total difference of the two cases — those of the indi- 
viduals and of the states — is too manifest to escape any 
calm hearer or sober-minded reader. Again, we have 
the fate of towns and individuals who had been seduced 
by Philip and betrayed to him, painted in many pas- 
sages, and in some of the most striking of all, as a warn- 
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ing to Athens, e. g. in the Third Philippic, 'hovkivoiioi ys 
( %outrtyovf/iivoi xai ffr^Kovfjhsvor and in the Chersonese Ora- 
tion, %&vrw xuxiar’ avokukuatv. But to this the answer 
was quite obvious, — that they who recommended peace 
did it not only without the least design of betraying the 
city into Philip’s hands, but with the very view of sav- 
ing it from him. So, when he argues, in the First 
Philippic, that a good statesman should be always in 
advance of events, in the same manner that a good 
general always marches at the head of his troops and 
in front of them, the fact and reason both alike fail ; 
for neither does a commander always march before 
his men, nor, when he does, is it in the least degree 
that lie may be prepared to meet and grapple with 
those men, which is the only reason for a statesman 
being in advance of events. The comparison which 
follows, of the Athenian tactics with the Barbarian’s 
way of boxing, that is, by preparing to ward off the 
blow from any quarter after it has fallen there, is 
truly close and perfect ; but it is rather used as an 
illustration than an argument ; and as an illustration of 
a sarcastic kind it is consummate. In like manner, we 
may perhaps regard the famous passage in the same 
Philippic, about Philip’s death, as a mere taunt or 
invective against the Athenians for their being so 
active in their inquiries after the news about their 
enemy, and so slow to take measures for opposing 
Rim— certainly as an argument nothing can be less 
effective. 

But, passing from the rest of the speech, which is 
almost wholly made up of explanations of the plan of 
operations proposed by the orator, let us come to the 
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Second Philippic, so greatly admired by Philip himself, 
and which, he said, would have convinced him both 
that war should have been declared against himself, 
and that Demosthenes should have been made com- 
mander-in-chief. He begins by saying that Philip had 
preferred on all occasions the interests of Thebes to 
those of Athens, because he knew that the Athenians 
would always, when it came to the push, declare against 
his aggressions and in behalf of justice and right ; and 
he maintains that their former glorious history proved 
him to have formed an accurate estimate of their future 
conduct. He makes one short allusion to Philip’s con- 
duct towards Messene and Argos, in order to shew that 
it was from policy, and not from justice, that he so pre- 
ferred the Thebans; and that Athens is the great 
object of his constant enmity. He then recites a 
speech which he says he made to the Messenians and 
Argives, warning them against trusting Philip; and 
here occurs the beautiful passage about mistrust of 
tyrants being the true bulwark of freedom. He now 
proposes that they of the Macedonian party should be 
impeached who had brought about the peace ; and he 
vows solemnly that he gives this advice, not with the 
desire of exposing himself to recrimination, by attack- 
ing these men, nor yet with the design of enabling 
them to receive new largesses from Philip, nor merely 
for the sake of declamatory invectives, but because he 
apprehends the greatest dangers one day from the enemy; 
and that then the rage of the people will burst forth, 
and will fall, not upon the guilty, but upon the inno- 
cent— on those whose counsels have been the soundest. 
The orator concludes with applying this charge parti- 
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cularly to one individual, apparently iEschines. Now, 
though nothing can be more artfully calculated to gain 
the favour of the Athenians, and also to warn them 
against Philip’s designs, it must at once be admitted, 
that to describe this celebrated oration as a piece of 
close reasoning, is an abuse of terms. Eloquent, spi- 
rited, effective to its purpose, it unquestionably is. 
Had argument been required to effect that purpose, 
there would have been cogent reasoning no doubt 
used ; but the effect is produced by plain statements, or 
powerful allusions to well-known facts ; and of ratioci- 
nation, or anything like it, there is none, if we except 
the answer to the anticipated explanation of Philip’s 
motives by liis partisans, an answer which consists in 
referring shortly to liis conduct towards Messene and 
Argos. 

The Third Philippic is certainly a very fine oration— 
by some preferred to all the minor ones. But as far 
as elaborate and close reasoning goes, it is of the same 
description with the First and the Second. Part of it 
consists in exposing the errors committed by the Athen- 
ians, to which the ill success of the public measures is 
ascribed ; the rest is a description of Philip’s conduct, 
for the purpose of shewing that he had left them no 
longer the choice of war against him, or peace with 
him. In describing Philip’s conduct, by far the most 
remarkable passage is one which, as a serious argu- 
ment, never could have been urged to convince a mind 
undisturbed by the passions incident to great meetings, 
though in such a place it was calculated to produce a 
powerful effect. When Athens or Sparta, he says, 
injured the other Greek states, at least the wrong- 
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doers were of their own family, and might be forgiven, 
as we bear with indiscretions in our own children 
which we never could tolerate in a slave or in an alien 
to our blood. But Philip is not only not a Greek — he 
is not even of illustrious barbaric extraction — he is a vile 
Macedonian — of a country that never produced so much 
as a good slave ; and then he proceeds to recount the 
instances of his offensive interference in the affairs of 
Greece. He then inveighs against the treachery and 
corruptions of the Macedonian party, and holds up the 
example of the Oreitans and Eretrians, the Olynthians 
and Phocians, and introduces that famous passage, so 
justly admired, painting the sufferings that the Mace- 
donian party among those nations brought upon their 
country. But in this place the subject is not treated 
with the force of reasoning displayed on the same topic 
in the Chersonese Oration, where the argument is 
this — that even at Olynthus, in Thessaly, or at Thebes, 
no one durst have held the language of the Macedonian 
party at Athens, before Philip had done anything to 
gain over the state to his side — fjefore he had delivered 
Potidaea to Olynthus, restored the Amphictyonic rights 
to Thessaly, and reconquered Boeotia for Thebes. The 
same argument is used in nearly the same words in 
the Fourth Philippic, which is made up of repetitions 
from the other minor orations, and especially from that 
upon the Chersonese, certainly the most argumenta- 
tive of the whole, and, as it seems, the finest in all 
respects. 

If again, we examine the four lesser orations not 
usually termed Philippics, we shall find them still less 
argumentative in their texture than the Philippics 
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which we have just gone through. Thus, the well- 
known and much admired speech for Megalopolis is a 
calm and judicious statement of the sound principle of 
foreign policy, on which the modern doctrine of the 
balance of power rests — that the only point for a na- 
tion’s consideration is, whether any given course of 
conduct will tend to help or to prevent a dangerous 
neighbour’s aggrandizement ; and that no former con- 
duct of any state should operate as a reason for or 
against helping it in its struggle with a common and 
formidable enemy. This oration has no figures, nor 
any impassioned bursts, or other striking passages; and 
there is no reasoning in it, except perhaps where the 
orator tries to reconcile the conduct which he recom- 
mends, of helping the Arcadians against Sparta, with 
the aid formerly given to Sparta herself by shewing 
that the former, like the present policy, was governed 
by the principle’ of protecting the weak against oppres- 
sion. 

As for the Great Speech itself, the whole consists 
rather of explanations, parrations of important successes 
arising from his counsels, remarks upon the duty and 
the conduct of honest statesmen as contrasted with 
evil advisers (a very favourite topic in all the orations), 
and bitter invective against iEschines. The question 
mainly at issue is notwithstanding scarcely touched 
upon — namely, the right of one who had not passed his 
accounts to have the honours of the Crown. But this, 
the main point, is purposely avoided, because he was 
quite unable to deal with it, the fact and the law being 
equally clear against him. He therefore assumes that 
his whole public life is put in’ issue, and applies him-> 
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self to that supposed issue alone. But the most cele- 
brated passage of the whole has sometimes been given 
as an example of close reasoning, as shewing that, even 
in his most impassioned and figurative passages, the 
orator never loses sight for a moment of the point he 
is labouring, that every appeal he makes, every illus- 
tration he employs, in short, every word he utters, 
furthers the attainment of the object in view. 

This truly magnificent passage can never be too 
often referred to, or its merits too highly extolled. 
That it is a piece of close and sustained argumentation, 
can assuredly not be affirmed with equal accuracy. 
He is maintaining that his counsels were wise, though 
the policy which they prescribed led to defeat ; and he 
begins with the well-known simile of the shipwreck, 
for which he says the captain of the vessel is not an- 
swerable, if he has taken all fit precautions. But it is 
singular that he should make the captain say, he did 
not govern (exv&gvw) the ship, and compare this with 
what he himself had certainly a far better right to say, 
that he did not command the army (eirrgarijyow); the 
analogy of the two positions consisting not in this, 
wherein it wholly fails, but in this, that both by sea 
and land, fortune is superior to all human efforts, and 
often sets all human precautions at defiance. It may 
also be observed, that were the comparison ever so apt, 
it assumes, like all such cases in point, the thing to be 
proved — namely, that all due precaution had been in 
fact taken, upon which the whole question turned. 
Another fine part of this passage is the invective against 
ASschines for never appearing but in times of distress, 
and the noted comparison of rd pfiyparu xui rd aa/AfiarUi 
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But this in no way advances Demosthenes’ own de- 
fence, nor indeed at all bears upon this part of his con- 
duct. Then follows a most magnificent description of 
the courage which consists in risking all extremities 
rather than embrace an easy and tranquil slavery, illus- 
trated with moving and spirit-stirring appeals to the 
ancient deeds of the Athenians. ’ But this, in point of 
argument, goes for nothing ; the adversary being quite 
prepared to admit it all, and still to contend that De- 
mosthenes had pursued a policy leading to the subju- 
gation of the state, and to deny of course that they 
would ever have recommended submission or dishon- 
our. This, therefore, is matter common to both par- 
ties, and could not turn the scale in favour of either. 
Last of all, and to wind up the passage, comes the 
famous oath, and it is certain that in the midst of his 
vehement passion, he comes at once upon the honours 
awarded to the warriors slain in battle, and makes an 
application of the conduct held by the state in their 
case to the subject in question, by reminding his anta- 
gonist that those who failed were buried with funeral 
honours as well as those who conquered. Now, every 
way splendid and prodigious as this famous burst of 
eloquence is, in point of argument, and if viewed as a 
piece of reasoning, it is positively nothing. For it 
would then stand thus, and this would be the argu- 
ment — “My counsels led to your defeat at Chaeronea; 
but because you won four or five great victories by 
following other counsels, or, which is the same thing, 
these counsels in other circumstances, therefore I was 
justified in the disastrous advice I gave you.” — Or thus, 
— “You gained great victories at Marathon, Salamis, 
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Platae®, and Artemisium,* therefore you were justified 
in fighting at Chseronea, where you were defeated.” 
Then as to the funeral honours, the argument would 
stand thus, — “ The victorious soldiers who were slain in 
the successful battles of former times, were buried with 
public honours — therefore the state rewards those who 
fall in defeat ; and consequently the counsels are not to 
be blamed which are bold, although they lead to 
disaster.” It is quite clear that close argument is 
not the peculiar merit of the passage, and that it 
cannot be regarded as a piece of reasoning at all. 
As a- burst of, most lofty and impassioned eloquence, 
it is beyond all praise, and the panegyrics of twenty- 
four centuries have left it inadequately marvelled at 
and admired. 

It was necessary to set right by some detail the mat- 
ter referred to in the erroneous view of those who, 
mistaking vehemence, fulness of matter, and constant 
regard to the object in view, for sustained reasoning 
and close argument, have spoken of Demosthenes’ Ora- 
tions as they might of strict moral demonstrations, or 
chains of ratiocination — like the arguments maintained 
at the Bar upon legal points, or upon dry questions of 
fact — or like those inimitable specimens of pure logical 
deduction, the judgments, and yet more the speeches, of 
Sir William Grant. Had they been of this description, 
they would have been far less suited to the Athenian 
assembly before which they were delivered. Never- 
theless, it is certain that far more argumentative 


* There were two battles fought at Artemisium, both successful, though one 
much more clearly so than the other. 
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speeches are well adapted to the British Parliament, 
and that the closest texture of reasoning is quite con- 
sistent with the loftiest legitimate flights of eloquence. 
Demosthenes could have addressed such an audience 
with all his fire and all his topics, and have reasoned 
as closely as his warmest eulogists have supposed him 
to have done at Athens. But such a display of his 
powers was not suited to that Athenian audience. 
What was wanted to move, to rouse, and also to please 
them, was a copious stream of plain intelligible obser- 
vations upon their interests— appeals to their feelings 
— recollections of their past, and especially their recent 
h istory — expositions of the evils to be apprehended from 
inaction and impolicy of any sort — vindications of the 
orator’s own conduct, upon grounds simple and uncon- 
tested — contrasts to shew the inconsistency of those 
who differed from him, or refused to follow his advice 
— invectives, galling and unmeasured, against all* his 
adversaries .abroad and at home. By urging these 
topics in rapid succession, in the purest language, with 
a harmony never broken, save where the sense and 
the ear required a discord, he could move and could 
master the minds of the people, make their enemy 
quake upon his barbaric throne, and please the ex- 
quisite taste of the “ fierce democratic” whom he was 
chiding and controlling. 

Such was the first of Orators. At the head of all 
*the mighty masters of speech, the adoration of ages has 
consecrated his place ; and the loss of the noble instru- 
ment with which he forged and launched his thunders, 
is sure to maintain it unapproachable for ever. If in 
such varied and perfect excellences, it is required that 
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the most prominent shall be selected, then doubtless 
is the palm due to that entire and uninterrupted de- 
votion which throws his whole soul into his subject, 
and will not ever — no, not for an instant — suffer a rival 
idea to cross its resistless course, without being swiftly 
swept away, and driven out of sight, as the most rapid 
engine annihilates or shoots off whatever approaches it, 
with a velocity that defies the eye. So, too, there is 
no coming back on the same ground, any more than 
any lingering over it. Why should he come back over 
a territory that he has already laid waste — where the 
consuming fire has left not a blade of grass ? All is 
done at once; but the blow is as effectual as it is 
single, and leaves not anything to do. There is no- 
thing superfluous — nothing for mere speaking’s sake — 
no topic that can be spared by the exigency of the 
business in baud ; so, too, there seems none that can 
be jidded — for every thing is there and in its place. 
So, in the diction, there is not a word that could be 
added without weakening, or taken away without mar- 
ring, or altered without changing its nature, and im- 
pairing the character of the whole exquisite texture, 
the work of a consummate art that never for a mo- 
ment appears, nor ever suffers the mind to wander from 
the subject and fix itself on the speaker. All is at 
each instant moving forward, regardless of every ob- 
stacle. The mighty flood of speech rolls on in a chan- 
nel over full, but which never overflows. Whether it 
rushes in a torrent of allusions,* or moves along in a 
majestic exposition of enlarged principles!— descends 


1 Appendix, No. II. 


t Ibid. No. III. 
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hoarse and headlong in overwhelming invective* — or 
glides melodious in narrative and description-)- — or 
spreads itself out shining in illustration^;— its course is 
ever onward and ever entire; — never scattered — never 
stagnant — never sluggish. At each point manifest pro- 
gress has been made, and with all that art can do to 
charm, to strike, and to please. No sacrifice, even the 
smallest, is ever made to effect — nor can the hearer 
ever stop for an instant to contemplate or to admire, 
or throw away a thought upon the great artist, till all 
is over, and the pause gives time to recover his breath. 
This is the effect, and the proper effect, of Eloquence 
— it is not the effect of argument. The two may be 
well combined, but they differ specifically from each 
other. 


* Appendix, No. IV. 
Ibid. No. VI. 


+ Ibid. No. V. 
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No. I. 


EXTRACT FROM LORD ERSKINES SPEECH ON THE TRIAL OP 
JOHN STOCK DALE. 

44 I have not been considering it through the cold medium 
of books, but have been speaking of man and his nature, and 
of human dominion, from what I have seen of them myself 
amongst reluctant nations submitting to our authority. I 
know what they feel, and how such feelings can alone be re- 
pressed. I have heard them in my youth from a naked sa- 
vage, in the indignant character of a prince surrounded by 
his subjects, addressing the Governor of a British colony, hold- 
ing a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his unlet- 
tered eloquence : 4 Who is it ? said the jealous ruler over the 
desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of English ad- 
venture — 4 Who is it that causes this river to rise in the high 
mountains, and to empty itself into the ocean ( Who is it 
that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, and that calms 
them again in the summer l Who is it that rears up the shade 
of those lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick light- 
ning at his pleasure ? The same Being who gave to you a 
country on the other side of the waters, and gave ours to us ; 
and by this title we will defend it P said the warrior, throw- 
ing down his tomahawk upon the ground, and raising the 
war-sound of his nation. These are the feelings of subjugat- 
ed man all round the globe ; and depend upon it, nothing 
but fear will control where it is vain to look for affection.” — - 
Er skim's Speeches, vol. ii. p. 263. 

VOL. IV. 2 G 
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PERORATION OF MR. GRATTAN^* SPEECH ON THE DECLARATION OF 
IRISH RIGHTS. 

“ Do not suffer the arrogance of J England to imagine a sur- 
viving hope in the fears of Ireland; do not send the people 
to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals of 
justice and the high court of Parliament , neither imagine 
that, by any formation of apology, you can palliate such a 
commission to your hearts, still less to your children, who will 
sting you with their curses in your grave, for having inter- 
posed between them and their Maker, robbing them of an 
immense occasion, and losing an opportunity which you did 
not create, and can never restore. 

“ Hereafter, when these tilings shall bo history, your ago 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, commer- 
cial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian 
stop at liberty, and observe — that here the principal men 
among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude — they were 
• wed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an empty treasury 
— and when liberty was within their grasp, and the temple 
opened her folding doors, and the arms of the people clanged, 
and the zeal of the nation urged and encouraged them on, 
that they fell down, and Were prostituted at the threshold. 

u I might, as a constituent, come to your bar and demand 
my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of the land and 
their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, by the 
anus, inspiration, and providence of the present moment, tell 
us the rule by which we shall go — assert the law of Ireland 
— declare the liberty of the land. 

“ 1 will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of an 
amendment ; neither, speaking for the subject’s freedom, am 
I to bear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe in 
this our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the air of 
liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be tlie ambition to 
break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never will 
be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a 
link of the British chain clanking to his rags ; he may be 
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naked, he shall not be in iron ; and I do see the t-iuuf is at 
hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; and 
though great men should apostatize, yet the cause will live ; 
and though the public speaker should (lit?, yet the immortal 
fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the breath 
of liberty, like the word of* the holy man, will not die with 
the prophet, but survive him ” — Graft mis Speeches, vol. i. pp. 
5 2 , 53 . 


Xo. II. 


oiirs ypr^jarri si(t$SPtw fiov\b(Jjsfloc, oiirs auroi argur- 
tvscQai roAfjjavbSv, oiirs rZv xoivoiv dnsyjaOai ovm(/*sOu 9 outs rag 
cuyrd&tg AtortuOsi $iio(Jt*w 9 ou0\ o <r dv cciirog avrco 'TrogiryrjToci, 
SKeuvovpsVy dkkd fiuGxaivopjW xa) gxotov[/jSu 9 rrbOsv xai ri 
[mXXu tos$7v, xc/a navra rd roiuvru, ovr \ mifaep oliroog tyo/Mv, 
rd fifi't reg avrav TTgdrreiv 10 sXo[/jSv 9 dXX* h fjbh ro7g Xbyoig, rovg 
rijg TroXeag X syovrag agio, irramvfisVy iv Ss ro7g sgyotg ro7g svav- 
rtovfABmg rovroig GwayojviZp(jjs6a, And then immediately 
afterwards, the repetition, ri ovv . ygrj Xsysiv ; si ydo pyre 
UGoiasrs, (joqrs auroi GrgarsvGSG0s 9 pyrs rcou xoivm d<pt%SG0s f 
fbriTS Tag avvrd\sig Aioxsi&si iacrere, / uqrt, oV dp avrog avroi 
7rogi<T9irai, ga<rm, (Jjrjrs rd vuArsd aprav irgarrsip i 0 eXrjae 7 S 9 
ovx syjv ri Xsyar De Oherson. Orat. Graec. i. 95. 

This is translated in the version of the Oration which fol- 
lows. 

K aXfjp y oi mXXoi pup drcsiX^aGiP ' Clgstraip ydgip, on ro7g 
Qihw'xov ‘piXoig Wsrgs^ap avrovg, top V TLu(pgx7ov twOovr 
xakriv y 6 iTj^og 6 rZv ’Egsrg/e&p, on rovg vfjosrsgovg jjAp irgsG- 
Ssig dvryXocGS, KXsirdgycp S’ hshooxsv avrbr hovXsvouGi ys (turn- 
ypvpmi xai GTgsQXovfispor xaXZg *OXvp0sm itpsicraro r£>p rov 
(asp AaffOevrjv JW agyop y}igor°priGdvrm 9 rbv Is ’A iroXXupthrip 
ir£uXbpvm. Phil. III. Orat, Grtec. i. 128. 
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“ A noble* return have the Oreitans met with, for betaking 
themselves to Philip’s creatures, and abandoning Euphraus ! 
A noble treatment have the Eretrians received for dismiss- 
ing your ambassadors and surrendering themselves to Clitar- 
chus — they are now enslaved, and tortured, and scourged !f 
Nobly have the Olynthians fared for giving the command of 
their horse to Lasthenes, while they banished Apollonides !” 


No. nr. 


The Oration for the Megalopolitans is one instanco of this. 
See for another example the following passage in the Cher- 
sonese Oration : — 

e '0<rrtg pb ydg, gj "Avhgtg * AtitjuaJoi, mgtlZv & trvvomi r/j 
xoX si, Kgivu, 3 ^ gt > s /, 3 / 3 < y < 7 /, Kocrqyoge 7 , ouhepia tgcvt ccvbgtcc, 
tosb7, dXX 9 \yjov hi %vgov rrjg uvrov Gtorqg'iug to tfgog %dgiv 
vfjbtv Xiyziv km 7CoXiTivz(fQM dartpccXZg Oguavg iarur orrrtg 3 ’ vvrlg 
rod (ZbXtwtov noXXd rotg v^rigofg Ivuvtsovtm (iovXrjfAouri, km 
(Mjiiv Xiyzi xgog %dgw, dXXd to (HXthttov du, km T?jv toiocv- 
T 7 jv woXmtccv TTgOMgurM, h y vrXziomv ij Tvyjr\ KVgicc yivzTM # 
oi Xoyi<r(tot , tovtgov 3 * df/j<porigov vfttvdvvov v(Js7v iavTov ^ccgiy^et — 
ovTog her dvbguog, koc) xgrfiitiog yi mXirqg 6 romrog \tm¥. 
Orat. Grsec. i. 106. 

This is translated in the version of the Speech subjoined. 

'O ydg trvftfiovXog km 6 ffVKOtpdvTqg, h ovfovs rZv otXXav 
ovbh iowoTzg, h tovtgj nXuoTov dXXrfkwv hctpigovair 6 ph ydg 
Kgo rm '7rguy[AdTM yvcu[A7jv dTOpocMTott, km idcjTitf ocvrov 
^vmvOvvov To7g wuaduei) ri\ To7g KMgoig , rZ fiovXofiim 9 


*■ The literal translation “ fine” or “ pretty” expresses the sense completely, 
but it is too colloquial. 

t There is no giving the force of the Greek here — dovXtvovtrl y* paari- 
yovfievoi /cat <rTpeft\ovpci/ou — Orat. Grsec. i. 128. 
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6 &g (nyfaug , jjwV she i Xeyetv, civ n bvffxoXov fruft&j, tovto jSatr- 
xutver Dc Corona. Orat. Grace. i. 291. 

A statesman and a partisan, in no other respect resem- 
bling each other, differ most of all in this, that the one gives 
his counsels before the event, and makes himself accountable 
for his followers, for fortune, for emergencies, for those who 
sit in judgment on his conduct ; while the other, holding his 
peace when he ought to speak out, the instant that anything 
goes wrong, cries out his disapproval.” 


No. IV. 


Ovtoi Trcivrsg eicrtv, divbgeg ’ A dqmht, tSv uvtSv ^ov^ev^dcTcov 
h ralg uvtSv wccTghtv, covttsp ovtoi Tccp vpTv, avOguvrot [uocgoi 
xat TLOhctKtg xoci ciXdfjTOPeg^ rjxpajrrjgiccrrfjjevoi rag zocvtSv zxucrTOt 
Trurgihc&CfTrjV sXs vOzpUv KgomrojxoTeg, x^otzpov ytlev O/X/W a/, 
vvv Sg ’ AkdgrlvhpW) rjj ycccrTgi (JoeTgovvTeg, xca roTg aicryjcTTOtg tyiv 
evbaiyooviuv^ ttjv c!’ \ Xevfogtav xcli to [/j^beva eyetv becr'TOTrjv ccvtSv 9 
a Tolg TrgOTZwg ''FXkqffiv ogoi tSv ayocOSv r,<Totv xai xuvoveg, 
dvccTSTgoCpoTsg. Do Corona. Orat. Grace. i. 324 . 

“ Those men, Athenians, are all in their own provinces 
like our adversaries here among you, base and fawning crea- 
tures, wretches who have mutilated the glory each of his 
own country, and toasted away their liberties, first to 
Philip, then to Alexander ; who place their supreme enjoy- 
ment in gluttony and debauchery, but hold cheap those rights 
of freemen, and that independence of any master, which the 
Greeks of former days regarded as the test and the summit 
of all felicity.” 


’Ehibacrxeg ypu(/j(jbaToc 9 g yd V IpoiTW ZTeKetg, eyS h' grg- 
Kov(/jt]V zyogev sg 9 s yS b' eyogqyovv \y^a^dTeveg 9 \yS b’ \x- 
xhijfffaZpr ZTgtTccycuvi'cTTiig, eyS b' \0eSgow g§gflwrg£, eye* ^ 
lavPiTTOV vwe ip tSv g %6%S)V t$wo}Jtzv<tou TTccvTOi, g yd) be vireg 
ryjg vcergtbog' IS r&KXoc, ctKKu vvv) rrjfMPOv \yS [mv vts? tou 
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<rre<pum6ijvcti hozi[AdZp[Aut, to <Ss fjb$onovu dhzt7v 9 dvarjjoXb- 
yq/Accr o'o/’Sg GvzopdvTri [Ah i'ivat hopcuv vyrdg%ti 9 ztvhvvtvtig 
Sg, gj'r’ tn 5gf (ft rovro woiuv, tir TtscavabcLi, [Ml [m tccXgc- 
fiovru to KBfJbTrrov [Atgog roov yj/fiptw. De Corona. Orat. 
Grsoc. i. 315. 

u You were -an usher, I was a scholar; you were an initi- 
ator, 1 was initiated ; you danced at the games, I presided 
over them ; you were a clerk of court, I an advocate ; you 
were a third-rate actor, I a spectator ; you fell down on the 
stage, 1 hissed you ; your counsels were always in the enemy's 
favour, mine always in the country’s ; and to pass over every 
thing else, now, on this day, the question is of crowning me, 
while nothing whatever is alleged against mv integrity, while 
it is your lot to he received as a calumniator, and you are 
even in jeopardy of being put to silence by failing to obtain a 
fifth of the votes” 

Eird (A tPurug, kvn Kolug dgtrfjg dZiv Ti(Jjk(f6oti ; eyd brj 
(soi Xiyw, on, twv * roiktrtvo[/Jmi * tragd Tolg "EXXrfii hatpOugtvTav 
arxdvrm, dg^afAtvcov dvro gov, yrgOTegov (Jjh vsro ( I uvv 
ovtt * AXs%diihgov 9 lfAe ovre zryjgbg, ovtb piXuvOgun'u Xoyav, out 
IwuyyiXwv (Aty&Oog, ovr eXm'g, ovts poQog, ours yjdgtg 9 out ok- 
Xo ovhh STygtv ovbl GPgor^ydytTO, du ezgtvot ^izaiouv zod (rv[A(pz- 
gbvTcvv rjj vrccTg/h, ovbh GCgdbovmr ovS ogcc <TUf/jQt&ouXtv%u 
Gciiscort Tovromv, bjAoieag \)[jdv, ojggcbp av e i h tpvtuvt}, ptvrajv 
ski to }Jj(A(A a, Gi>(/,£s£ovXevz<z' dX7< dsr oo6r t g, zod htzccictc, zed 
dheepOogov T?jg ^ vyjrjg , raTayra [aoi ^rtfrguzTut * zed fAtyiGTojv Iq 

KgUyiAUTM TW Z(AT VAKVTOV dvOgdfTCtiV GTgOGTUg, TfdvTU TGCVTCC 

vyidg, zed fozcctag, zod dtfXZg ‘TrzmXfT&vfAoct. I.)e Corona. 
Orat. Grsec. i. 325. 

“ Y on ask, iEscliines, what is my title to honour l I will 
tell you ; — it is, that while the politicians of Greece, beginning 
pith yourself, having all been corrupted, first by Philip and 
then by Alexander, neither opportunity, nor fine speeches, 
nor lavish promises, nor hopes, nor fears, nor favours, nor 
any thing else, ever seduced or compelled mo to betray what 
I deemed the rights and interests of my country. Never did 
I, like you and such as you, incline my counsels, as if weighed 
in a balance, towards the side which paid the best ; but my 
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whole actions were governed by the principles of right, and 
of justice, and an incorruptible soul ; and having borne the 
most forward part in the conduct of the greatest affairs, my 
policy was ever sound, and just, and sincere.' 1 


No. V. 


'Effxgga [Jjb yao r jU - fai V dyyztJM rig ojg rovg irgvru- 
vug cog 9 EXdrzfa zarzlXfj^rar Kai jhzrd ravra ol f/,hevOvgl%av- 
cc<rrdvrzg f/Ara^v huvrvovvreg rovg r Iz tqjv (TztjvSv tSjv zard 
rrjv dyogav igzieyov, xai rd yzppa evz7rl[A7rga<rav m ol Ss roiig 
<x rgarriyoug fimmfimvro, zat rov (ra\Tiyzr^v IzdXovv zat 
Oopu&ov ‘xi\r i <?r i g rjv rj m\ig % rtj h* varzouta da a rij rjazca, ol /mv 
KQurdvzig 77 }!/ (3 ov\?jv izakovv esg to flovAsurqPM, v^zig V eig 
rrjv zzzX rplav em^zverO g* zee} tt§}p izelvrjv yoTj^arl/rat zat wga- 
QouXswat, vac 6 oij(/*og aw zotOijro’ zat jJArd ravra z. r. X. 
De Corona. Orat. Gran*, i. 284. 

i; I t was evening. A messenger came to acquaint the Pry- 
tanes that Elatea was taken ; whereupon, some of them, 
instantly starting from the table at which they were sitting, 
cleared the booths in the Forum, and set fire to their wicker 
coverings ; others summoned the commanding officers, and 
ordered the alarum to be sounded. The city was filled with 
consternation. When the next day broke, the Prytanes con- 
voked the Senate in the Senate-house ; you repaired to your 
own assembly ; and before they could adopt any measure, ^ or 
even enter upon their deliberations, the whole people had 
seated themselves upon the steps. And now" &c\ 


2yys ffumffdtvroDV rdvrctjv, za\ ovhzvbg zlmvrog havrtov 

ouSgy, ovz itnrov ph ravra, ovz eygaipa Sg* ovtf eygaipa fMv, 
ovz Wgzff^zvfra £e* ovfi eirgzir&Gvaa ph, ovz imirn 0^Sa/- 
ovg' dXX* dm rr,g deyjjg oid irdvrccv dypt rfjg rfhzvrrjc htz$7jX- 
’ 6ov, zat zhaza ipavrov vpiv drcXolg zlg rove mots frrrjz6rag rr. 
mXu Kivhvvpvg* De Corona. Orat. Grace, i. 288. 
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The diction, the exquisite composition of this, cannot be in 
any, even the least degree, preserved in our language, or in- 
deed in any but the Greek. 


'Fmocov S’ ocuto'j Toy Qlhinmy, irgog ov rjy v\m 6 dydiv, vnlg 
dgy/jg xod hvvuTTStocg rov btpQuh [tov lzxzzo(/j[Jt,zvoy 9 ttjv xhiiv zoc- 
TtccyoToc, rrjv xty^ to cxiXog wiv o ti av (3 ouXq- 

Ouri fizgog rj Tvyj\ tov aiitjjUTog TustkzfrOcit, tovto p (xhiojg zed 
i WotfJtwg ‘7Tgdiif/jZvov, gjvtz toj \oitqj [bird rifjbijg zoci hb%qg r Q,v 
Do Corona. Orat. Grac. i. 247. 

u 1 saw this same Philip, with whom your conflict lay, con- 
tent to lose an eye, to have his shoulder broken, his hand and 
his leg mutilated, all for the sake of power and dominion, 
and abandoning to fortune whatever part of him she chose 
to take, readily and without a murmur, so as what remained 
should survive to honour and glory/*'* 


Ov ydp >J0oig Irziyjaa Tqv sroX/r, wSe ta ivdoig \yw-> bvS 

6 TI TOVTOig (Jb'zyiGTTOV TGOV \(JjUVT0V pOOVto' dhh \dv Toy \[Juby 

TZtxifffjbov Sovkm hzrdcog vzomlv, zvofoug osrXa, zoci nokuc, 
zcii TOTTOvg , zoci \i[MM,g, xcct yocvg zed mXkovg 5W ovg, zed 
Tovg ucrgg» TovTGov d(jjVvovfbzvovg. Tocvtcc vrgovfioi'kbfAqv e yd 
nob Tfjg 9 ATTizqg, otrov ijy dvOoooTrtvoo hoyurfiSi hvvocTO v, zed tov- 
Toig ZTsfyuyoc T$y X®S UV > °^/) T ° t/ ^jbvov tov I Is igaioig 

ooSa tov dffTeog. Do Corona. Orat. Grace. i. 325. 

“ Hut the fortifications at which you mock, and the repairs 
I counted as deserving the favour and the applause of the peo- 
ple — Why not ? Yet I certainly place them far below my 
other claims to public gratitude. For I have not fortified 
Athens with stone walls or with tiled roofs ; no, not b — neither 
do I plume myself much upon such works as these. — But 
would you justly estimate my outworks, you will see arma- 
ments, and cities, and settlements, and harbours, and ships, 
and cavalry, and armies raised to defend us. — These aro the 


* This was the inscription most appropriately placed under Nelson's bust by 
the Rev. G. A. Browne, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and a happier 
quotation was perhaps never made. 
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defences that I have drawn round Attica, as far as human 
prudence could defend her ; and with such as these I fortified 
tho country at large, not the arsenal only or the citadel. Nor 
was it I that yielded to Philip’s policy and his arms ; very far 
from it. — It was your captains and your allies through whom 
his fortune triumphed. What are the proofs of it t They 
are manifest and plain. 

Em f Lot , ribq, yiymazcov ccxt/Sag, Apiarohr,^ (ouosig ydo 
rd rotccvr dyvos7^ rov Uj\v rm ihiuratv f3 iov datyr/kyj, zcci 
dtfgdyiJjom, zcci dzivhvvov ovru> rov rw Ko\irsvo(/j'sva)v 
(pikalnov, zai crpcikspov, zai zaS szdaryjv r,tjAeav dymrn^ zai 
zazaiv (MGTOV) ov rov 7)<Tvyjov zai dTodypom, dXkd rov sv 
rdig xivhvvoig Gti'gfi ; Phil. IV. Orat. Grace. i. 150. 

u Say then, A rist odeinus, how comes it to pas ; that you, 
well knowing, — what indeed no one can doubt, — that private 
life is smooth, and peaceful, and secure, but the life of the 
statesman turbulent, and slippery, and checcjuered with daily 
contentions and miseries, — you should not prefer the tranquil 
and quiet lot, but that which is cast in the midst of perils T 


No. VI. 

O Izoho^rjj/jara (Jj'sv ys zai zog^ov rijg Kokscog, zai iso&v, 
zai \i[mvgjv, z. k. r. De Ordin. Rep. Orat. Gncc. i. 17 1«. 

See, too, the different instances of figures of comparison 
cited in tlu3 Dissertation, as well as many others, e. (f. the 
following . — 

Not' 9}[/j7v ksysig vks§ ro*v KagskqkvOorav ; oiaKSg dv si rig ta- 
r^oc, dv&svovffi / u*b ro7g zd^vovviv sujiojv, ksyoi (Jbrjhs faiz- 
vvot Vi m aKO^sv^ouvrai rrjv vogov* Iks ihrj hs rsksurfasis rig 
avrZv, zai rd vofJuZpftsm avrw fisgotro , dzokovOuv ski ro (jbvq- 
(Jbcc hsgioi, Ei ro zai ro SKof/jGSV avdgevKog ovrotrt, ovz dv 
aKsOavsv. De Corona. Orat. Grace, i. 307. 

Of what advantage is your eloquence to the country ? You 
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now descant upon what is past and done ; as if a physician 
when called to some patient in a sinking state, were to give 
no advice and prescribe no course whereby the malady might 
be cured ; but when death had happened and the funeral was 
performing, should follow it to the grave, and expound how the 
poor man would never have died had such and such things 
only been done. 


No. VII. 

lime, sieut exposui, ita gesta sunt, Judices: insidiator 
superatus, vi vicfei vis, vel potius oppressa virtute audacia eat. 
.Nihil dice, quid respublica consecuta sit : nihil, quid vos : nihil, 
quid onmes boni. Nihil sane id prosit Miloni, qui hoc fato 
natus est, ut ne so quidem servaro potuerit, quin una mn- 
publicam vosquo servarct. Si id jure non posset, nihil ba- 
boo quod defendam. Sin hoc ct ratio doctis, et necessitas 
barbaris, ct mos gentibus, ot fens natura ipsa prmscripsit, ut 
omnom semper vim, quacunque ope possent, a corpora, a ca- 
pita, a vita sua propulsarent ; non potostis hoc facinus im- 
probum judiearo, quin simul judicetis, omnibus, qui in latro- 
nes inciderint, nut illorum telis, aut vestris sentontiis esse pc- 
reimdum. Pro Mihnr, c. II. 

This was the transaction as I have related it : — the assassin 
overcome, — force vanquished by force, or rather violence 
overpowered by valour. J say nothing of the country’s gain, 
— nothing of yours, — nothing of all good men’s. Let Milo 
take no benefit from that, holding as he does bis very ex- 
istence upon the condition of being unable to save himself 
without saving by the same act the commonwealth too. If 
the act was illegal, I have nothing to urge in its defence. 
But if it be a lesson which reason has taught the sage, and 
necessity the savage, and general usage has sanctioned in 
nations, and nature has imparted to the beasts themselves, 
that all violence, whether offered to our limbs, our heads, or 
our lives, should by every means within our reach always be 
repelled, then can you not adjudge this deed criminal, with- 
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out at the same time adjudging every one who falls among 
robbers, to perish either by their daggers, or by your sen- 
tence. 

Video adhuc con, stare omnia, Judicos : Miloni etiam utile 
fuisse Clodiuni vivcro ; illi ad ea, qiue concupierat, optatissi- 
mum interitum Milonis : odium fuisse illius in hunc acerbis- 
simum ; in ilium hujus nullum : consuetudinem illius perpe- 
tuam in vi inforenda ; hujus tantiim in rcpollenda : mortem 
ab illo denuntiatuin Miloni, et pnedietam palain ; nihil un- 
quam auditum ex Milone : profectionis hujus diem illi notiun ; 
reditum illius huic ignotum fuisse : hujus iter necessarium ; 
illius etiam potius alienum : hunc pr:e sc? tulisso, sc? illo die 
Itonia exiturum ; ilium eo die so dissimulasse rediturum : 
hunc null! us rei mutasse consilium ; ilium causam mutandi 
consilii finxisse : . huie, si insidiaretur, nocteni prope urbom 
expectandam ; illi, etiam si hunc non timcret, tamen accessum 
ad urbom noeturnum fuisse metuondum. Pro Milone, o. 19. 

Tlie structure of our language?, and the; want of the fur and 
tile , preclude any attempt at translating this noble argument. 

Si hsec non gesta audiretis, sed picta vidcrctis, tamen ap- 
paroret, uter esset insidiator, uter nihil cogitaret mali, cpnim 
alter veheretur in rlieda pamulatus, una sederet uxor. Quid ho- 
rum non impoditissiinum ? vestitus, an vehiculum, an comes ? 
quid minus promptum ad pugnam, quum pmnula iiTotitus, 
rheda impeditus, uxore pamq const rictus esset l Viclet-o nunc 
ilium, prinuim egrediontem e villa, subito: cur ? — vesperi : quid 
necesse est l — tarde: qui convenit, id prmsertim tomporis? 
Devertit in villam Pompeii. Poinpeium ut videret '( Sciebat 
in Alsienslesse. Villanl ut perspiceret ? Millies in ea fuerat. 
Quid ergo erat mono, ct tergiversationis l Dum hie venirot, 
locum relinquere noluit. 

Age nunc, iter expediti latronis cum Milonis impedimen- 
tis comparate. Semper ille antea cum uxore ; turn sine ea: 
nunquam non in rheda; turn in equo: comites G-neculi, quo- 
cunque ibat, etiam quum in castra Etrusca properabat ; turn 
nugarum in comitatu nihil. Milo, qui nunquam, turn casu 
pueros symphoniacos uxoris ducebat, et ancillarum greges : 
ille, qui semper socum scorta, semper exoletos, semper lupas 
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duceret, turn neminem, jiisi ut virum a viro lectura esse diceres. 
Cur igitur victus est '$ Quia non semper viator a latrone, non- 
nunquam etiani latro a viatoro occiditur : quia, quamquam 
paratus in imparatos Clodius, tamon niulier inciderat in 
viros. Pro Milone , c. 20, 21. 

If instead of hearing these transactions related, you saw them 
painted, it still would appear manifest which of the two par- 
ties was the conspirator, and which of them had no evil 
design ; when the one should be seen sitting in a carriage, with 
his wife, and in his cloak. What is there about him that 
leaves a limb free? dress, or conveyance, or company ? Who so 
ill prepared for fight as yonder man who sits entangled in his 
mantle, cooped up in a carnage, tied down by his wife ? Look 
now at that other figure, — first leaving the city in a hurry ; 
and why? In tljp evening — why should lie now start? It 
is late — why should this time of all others suit him ? He 
turns aside to Pompey’s Villa. In order to see Pompey ? 
But lie is known to be at ALsium. In order to see the 
Villa ? But he has been there a thousand times before. Then 
why this delay, and this turning aside from the high road ? 
Because lie does not choose to leave the spot until Milo shall 
come up. 

Now, then, compare the journey of the robber prepared 
for action, with that of Milo encumbered in his route. Till 
then he had always travelled with his wife ; on that day lie 
was alone. Before, he always was in his carriage ; that day 
lie was on horseback. Formerly, wherever he went his 
Greeks were with him, even when on his march to the Etru- 
rian camp. On this occasion there was no trifling accom- 
paniments. Milo was now, for the first and only time in his 
life, attended with his wife’s chorus singers, and her whole 
household of waiting- women. Clodius, who had always tra- 
velled with strumpets, always with boys, always with bawds, 
on that day had not a creature with him but such as you 
^ would call picked men. How then came it to pass that lie 
was overpowered l Why, because it is not always the tra- 
veller who is overcome by the robber, but sometimes the 
robber too is slain by tho traveller — because, although Clo- 
dius had fallen upon the unprepared, himself ready for action, 
yet the effeminate had fallen among men ! 
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Converti enim cx Atticis duorum eloquentissimorum nobilissimas Orationes 
~nec converti ut interpret sed ut orator, sontentiis iisdem et earum formis 
tanquam figuris, verbis ad no strain consuetudinem aptis; in quibus non ver- 
bum pro verb© necesse habui reddere, sed genus omnium verborum vimque scr- 
vuvi. — Cicero, Dc Opt. Gen. Orat. cap. 5. 
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OS THE 


AFFAIRS OF THE CHERSONESE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Cersohleptes, king of the country, had coded the Cherson- 
ese to Athens ; but Cardia, a principal town, having put 
itself under the protection of Philip, Diopeithes was dis- 
patched to plant a colony in the peninsula, according to the 
policy of the Greeks when they wanted to retain any acqui- 
sition of distant territory. This general, without any orders 
to that effect, but relying on support at home from the party 
of Demosthenes, attacked Maritime Thrace from the Cher- 
sonese, regarding Philip’s conduct towards Cardia as a suffi- 
cient act of hostility to justify this aggression. The result 
of this incursion was a large booty, which ho placed in safety 
in the peninsula. The Macedonian party of course inveighed 
bitterly against the proceedings of Diopeithes, as an infrac- 
tion of the peace which nominally subsisted between A thens 
and Macedon. The inimitable speech, of which a transla- 
tion is here attempted, was Demosthenes’ answer to their 
attacks. It unites all the great qualities of his prodigious 
eloquencein a remarkable degree ; and, excepting inthe article 
of invective, of which there is hardly any, it may fairly he 
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placed on the same line with the Great Oration itself. In- 
deed, in point of argument and conciseness, and when judged 
by the severest rules of criticism, it has no superior. 

The attempt here made is accompanied With a deep feel- 
ing of its necessary failure in many essential particulars. 
The thing aimed at has been to try how far the meaning of 
every word in the original could be given best in the Eng- 
lish, and as nearly as possible, the Saxon idiom. Under 
the feeling how widely asunder the design and execution are 
placed, there is, perhaps, some consolation to be derived from 
reflecting, that the object in view is really unattainable, as 
the excellence of the original is altogether unapproachable. 
It is rather an experiment upon our own language than upon 
the Greek. 
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It would be well, Athenians , 1 2 if all who addressed you, deli- 
vered themselves altogether without prejudice and without 
partiality, each propounding whatsoever he deemed most ad- 
visable, especially when you are assembled to deliberate upon 
public affairs of the greatest importance. But since some 
speakers are actuated partly by a spirit of contention, - partly 
by other similar motives, it remains for you, men of Athens, 
you, the people , 3 laying aside all other considerations, what 
things you deem best for the country, those things to resolve, 
and (those things) to do. 

The question, then, relates to the affairs of the Chersonese, 
and the military operations which Philip has now for nearly 


1 Sec Caesar's Speech, (Sallust, Bell. Cat. c. 47.) the exordium of which is 
nearly taken from this. 

2 UpodyovTcu Xeyeip. Happily rendered by Leland, “ whose speeches are 
dictated but the end of the paragraph is not literal, nor does it contain all the 
matter of the original. 

3 C Y pas tovs 7 roAAovs. Neither Laharpe, nor Francis* nor Auger takes 
any account of this expression ; but it is material, being-in opposition here to the 
(viol and the Xeyovres, from whom Demosthenes appeals to the whole people. 
Wolf sees this in its true light, and renders the phrase by rot/ ftrjpov. ( Apud 
Reisk. Appar. Crit. i. 75.) In other instances the oi noWui are in opposition 
to the oi d\(yoi, as towards the end of this Oration. 
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eleven months been carrying on in Thrace. But this debate 
has for the most part turned upon what Diopeithes is doing* 
and designs to do. Now, as for those offences of which par- 
ties may be accused at any time, and which by law it rests 
with you to punish when you think fit, either immediately or 
after awhile, I am of opinion that such matters maybe reserved 
for further consideration, 1 and that there is no necessity that 
either I, or any one else, should contend 2 3 4 ipuch about them 
at present. But as for those places of which Philip, the un- * 
provoked enemy 5 * of the country, and at the head of a large 
force on the Hellespont, v is endeavouring to surprise 5 — places 
which, if we let slip this opportunity, we never again can hope 
to rescue — as to them I am clear that we ought instantly to 
take our determination and make our preparations, nor suffer 
ourselves to be drawn aside from this course by other con- 
tentions 7 and other charges. 

But astonished as I have been, Athenians, at many things 
that are oftentimes addressed to you, I own I have never been 
more astonished than to hear what was lately said in the 
Senate ; that it is the duty of a statesman to counsel either 


1 S/coTm*/ iyxcape'iv, “ it is admissible to deliberate ;” “ there is time enough 
to look after them.” Leland connects this with the antecedent kuv ijdr} doKrj, 
ft, t. X. but this cannot be. 

8 Some MSS. have l<rxvpi£(crdcti without the “ to pronounce confidently/* 
“ dogmatically.” 

3 *Y7t dpxw. This cannot be left out as most translators do, Wolf among the 
rest ; it is not here merely “ actual” or “existing,” but “ beginning,” “ aggressor.” 

4 Leland’s “ hovering about the Hellespont” is not infelicitous, though per- 
haps not quite the true sense; for he was actually in the countries ntpt 
‘EXXqcnrovTov, and therefore was about, and not hovering about. He had 
alighted. 

5 Tlpo\a$uv, clearly is, “ to anticipate” or “surprise/ 1 given well in Wo\f, 
“ prseripere.” Leland, only “ making attempts on which gets rid of the meaning, 
instead of giving it. 

• Kay ai raf vtrTeprjo-apev, k, t. X. literally ; “ and if this once we be too 
late, we never shall be able to save them /’ the relative to connect this with the 
antecedent ora. 

7 ’Airodpavat, “run away.” Leland, “ in the midst of foreign clamours and 
accusations.” This is not the meaning. He refers to the accusations of which' 
he had been speaking, and it is to those that the “ running away” U supposed 
to be? The sense is given either by “running away after, &c., or “being 
drawn aside Ay,” &e. 
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absolutely making war 1 , or maintaining peace. Now the 
case is this/ 2 3 4 5 * * * If, indeod, Philip will remain at peace, and 
neither keep possession of our settlements contrary to treaty, 
nor stir up all the world against us, there is nothing tg be 
said, and peace must be strictly maintained ; nor, to say the 
truth, 1 do I perceive any other disposition on your part. 
But if the conditions to which we swore, and upon which the 
peace was made, are plain to be seen, lying written indeed 
before our eyes, and yet from the first, and before Diopei- 
thes set sail with his settlers, who are now accused of having 
occasioned the war, Philip manifestly appears to have wrong- 
fully seized many of our possessions, of which your decrees, 
and those ratified, 1 impeach him; and also to have ever 
since been seizing the territories of the other Greeks, and of 
the Barbarians, and employing their force against us — how 
can these men thus speak of our only having the choice of at 
once going to war, or remaining at peace ? YVe have no choice 
at all in the matter ; nor any course but one left to pursue, 
and that of all others the most righteous and the most neces- 
sary, which, however, these men carefully overlook. And 
what is that course? To chastise ' the first that attacks us ; 


1 *H 7ro\$p€iv aTrAwff, if ayeiv rijv flprjvrjv. Their argument was — peace or 
war, one thing or another, either do nothing at all, or com? to hostilities with 
Philip ; meaning, as there was no chance of going to war, that no objection 
should be made to whatever Philip did. 

Most versions give this— “ Be it so," or “ Beit peace,” which, 
especially the latter, does not tally with the preceding sentence. But it seems 
plainly to refer to what follows. 

3 Te has here the force of “ truly.” There is a biting sarcasm in these 
words j but the tone is purposely subdued, and as inoffensive as possible. De- 
mosthene^ofteri attacked them fiercely ; but he knew that the multitude can 
bear invective better than mockery. Leland fails exceedingly in this passage — 
“ and I find it perfectly agreeable to you,” viz. peace. 

4 Kvpig — ■“ authoritative,” (t ratified,” “ confirmed.” 

5 9 A pvvcaOcu rbv nporepov k. t. X. Auger and Labarpe render this t repous - 
ser’— Francis, “repel”— Leland, “ repel force by force.” But that is exactly what 

Demosthenes does not mean to recommend— be is for doing a great deal more, not 

merely for defensive operations— his whole argument being, that as Philip was 
substantially at war by his proceedings in one quarter, the Athenians should 

not merely repel him there, hut carry the war into whatever parts of his do. 
'minions they could best attack ; and this indeed was the very point in issue as 

to Diopeitbes, who had ravaged Thrace, and not made any attack upon Cardia. 
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unless, indeed, they shall contend that, so long as Philip 
keeps away from Attic*# and the Pirasus, he neither wrongs 
this country nor makes war upon it ; but then, if it be on 
grounds like these that they lay down the rules of justice, 
and trace 1 the limits of peace and war, it must be manifest 
to every one that they are propounding principles neither 
just in themselves, nor consonant with your honour, 2 nor even 
consistent with your safety ; nay, it so happens, that they are 
holding language utterly repugnant to what they charge 
upon Diopeithes ; for how can we give Philip free leave to do 
whatever he pleases, so he only keeps away from Attica, 
while Diopeithes must not assist the Thracians, upon pain of 
being charged with involving us in war l But these things are 
narrowly scrutinized; 5 and then we are told that it is an 
outrage for foreign troops to ravage the Hellespont — that 
Diopeithes has been committing piracy — and that we should 
not give way .to him. Be it so — let him be checked- — I 
have nothing to say against that. Nevertheless, *1 cannot 
help thinking, that if these men thus counsel you sincerely, and 
from mere love of justice ; as they are seeking to disband the 
whole force of the State by calumniating the (Jeneral 3 who 
alone provides its pay, they, are bound to shew you that Phi- 


1 Leland has but one verb — “state the bounds of peace and justice;” but 
there is never any reason for making Demosthenes more concise than he is — 
Tt\ SiKata t\ '.tifvrai, Kai ri)v elpfjvrjv 6pi(ovrai. In what follows, he does not 
give the sense. 

2 *A Vetera, “ to be endured but if it be so taken, there would seem to be an 
anticlimax in what follows, ov& vplv dcr(jia\rj. We must render it, “ to be endur- 
ed by you;” and then the whole will stand, “ dishonourable, and not even safe.” 

3 , E£€>eyx o *' T{M * I* ma y ekber mean that Diopeithes’ proceedings are so 
watched, and represented a8 equally had with Philip’s ; or that Philip’s are 
admitted to be bad, and then that Diopeithes’ are maintained to be no 
better. 

? 4 ViyvurBu ravra. This can hardly mean, “ let these things be so,” be- 

cause etrrw, which goes before, means that. It must rather be, ** Let this,” t. *. 
checking Diopeithes— (the antecedent being prj eirirpeirciv aurci)— “be done. 1 * 
Most versions omit the words altogether. 

* Leland has it, “ that man whose care and industry support them but it 
is r6% ifovTTjKdra kcli iropi&vra xpyH&ra, “the person commanding, and pro* 
viding pay.” 
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lip’s army too will be disbanded 1 , if you should follow their 
advice ; else you plainly see that they are only reducing the 
country to the very position which has already been the ruin 
of our affairs. F or you are well aware, that in no one re- 
spect has Philip had the advantage of us more than in being 
always before-hand- with us. Constantly at the head of a 
regular army, and planning prospectively the operations he is 
to undertake, he suddenly springs 3 upon whomsoever he 
pleases, while we, after we have ascertained 1 that some blow 
has been struck, then, and not till then, we put ourselves in a 
bustle, and begin to prepare. Thus, I conceive, it comes to pass, 
that whatever he has seized upon ho possesses in all security, 
and that w r e, coming too late, incur a great expenditure, and 
incur it all in vain, while displaying our enmity and our de- 
sire to check him ; but making the attempt after his work is 
done, we, in addition 5 to our loss, cover ourselves with dis- 
grace. 

” * 


1 This is one of the many instances of most chaste and refined sarcasm 
which we meet with in Demosthenes, t. e. argument clothed in sarcasm of u 
subdued tone- 

1 Ilodre/xis npos rots irpdypnai yiyve crdai, is hardly rendered by “superior 
vigilance in improving all opportunities,” (Lcland) — for, beside being a para- 
phrase, it does not give the meaning so fully or so idiomatically as theMiiorc literal 
version ; nor does it so well maintain the contrast with voTeplfctv, a favourite 
charge with Demosthenes, and urged soon after this passage. Francis is bet- 
ter — “being in action before us.” . 

3 ’K^a/c/jyr/y Q(j) ovs . - i rdpeanv, This expression is very strong. At<£- 
vrji' or a(pv<o t is either, “ so quick as not to be seen” — “ in the twinkling of an 

eye" fiximproviso — and e£is intensive of that sense; or it may be, “ from a place 

where he could not he seen.” Xlapeanv eft ovs — “is present with” — “appears 
like a ghost” — “arrives and is upon” — “springs upon.” Lcland has it, “in a 
moment strike the blow where he pleases,” which is not so literal, nor nearly 
so expressive. 

4 ttvOmfuQa, “made inquiry, and learnt.” The same idea runs through this 
that gave rise to the remarkable illustration in the Second Philippic, “Scrircp of 
fiapfiapoi irvKT€vov(rw” The whole of the passage here is very fine, lbe 
contrast of the Athenians with Philip is full of bitter sarcasm, and of argu- 
ment too. Leland omitff the irvQwpeQa, and only gives it as “ waiting till some 
event* alarm us,” which n yiyvopcvov can hardly be; the version is also para- 
phrastical, and lowers the excellent effect of first inquiring— then learning— and 
then acting. 

5 Ttpotro<f>\i(TKuv( w. The rrpos indicates that the disgrace (mV^wiy) 
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Be then well aware, Athenians, that at this very time, the 
speeches and pretexts of these men are one thing , 1 but there 
is another thing actually doing and preparing by them — how 
Philip may best dispose of every thing at his pleasure in 
absolute security, while you remain at home, and have no 
force beyond the walls. For only mark, first of all, what is 
now going on.. He is at present lingering 2 in Thrace with a 
large army, and according to the reports of those on the 
spot, 3 he is sending for strong reinforcements from Macedon 
and Thessaly. If, then, waiting till the Etesian winds set in, 
he falls upon Byzantium, and lays siege to it, do you think, 
in the first place, that the Byzantians will remain as they 
are, infatuated,* and not call upon* you, and require you to 


is over and above something else. Now, the only antecedents were the bairdvr) 
which is mentioned, and the failure from being behirid-hand ; and loss implies 
both; 7r/)«r therefore means, “in addition to our loss.” The l)eauty of the 
diction in this passage is remarkable — Sanavrjardipev and dvrj\<oKevai, as well as 
7rpoo-o0X£(T#cdyf£v. Aandvi^ uncorn pounded, may be taken for “ simple expen. 
diture, ” though often used for “ extravagance dvaktirKa >, the compound, is 
properly, “ to squander.” 

1 TaXXn fi€v €(ttl k . r. X. 41 The rest is words and pretext — what they are 
doing is, &c.” The antithesis in the idea, and no in the words, is a distinguish, 
ing feature of Demosthenes. He disdains every thing verbal — all jingle. But 
here the contrast is as marked as if the structure had brought irpdrreTai in op- 
position to Xeyerru. 

J A larplfai, S*orae, as Leland, give this merely as if it were expressive of 
bis being, or being stationed, in Thrace. The word may be used, like commo - 
ran, for merely “staying but here it seems to have its original sense. 

5 Ol irapames* This can hardly mean, “ those present here” — at the assem- 
bly-— without reference to their having been on the spot. Wolf considers it, 
however, as merely those present. Reiske inclines to think it means those 
coming from Macedon and Thessaly, and therefore aware of Philip having 
ordered troops from thence ; be thus rather connects o l irapovres with otto 
MaxecWas, x* r. X., leaving ptraTrepTrerai absolute. liervngius, like most 
£ critics, puts the comma at irapovres. Auger gives it as meaning “ persons on 
the spot**— not at Athens. As for Labarpe, he hardly troubles himself witkthe 
original in this passage at all, but speaks of Philip having “ been long in. Thrace 
and Thessaly”! Leland, “as we are here informed.” Francis, “as persons 
here present assure us.” 

4 "Avoia means more than “folly”— it is “mental alienation;” and Demosthenes 
intends so to describe the conduct of the Byzantines, in having rebelliously left 
the Athenians, and joined Chios and Rhodes against them irapaKaXcauv ovr’ 
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assist th£m \ I believe nothing of the kind; nay, if even 
there were any other people whom they mistrusted more than 
they do you, they would rather admit that people into their 
city than surrender it to Philip, — always supposing him not 
to have already surprised and taken it. Should we, then, be 
windbound here, and unable to make sail from hence, 1 if no 
succour is provided there, nothing can prevent the destruc- 
tion of that people. 

But these men, it will be said, are absolutely moonstricken, 
— they are in some paroxysm 2 of mental alienation. Be it 
so, — they must nevertheless be saved; for our own safety 
requires that. Besides, 3 it is by no means so certain after all, 
that Philip will not invade the Chersonese. Indeed, to judge 
by the letter which he has addressed to you, he means to 
attack our troops there. If then this army be now kept on 
foot, it will be able both to protect that province, and to 
harass him ; but if once it is broken up, and he marches 
upon the Chersonese, where are we, and what shall we do ? 
Bring Diopeithes to trial \ Good God ! and how will our 
affairs be the better for that ? But we shall send succours 
from hence ? 4 And what if we are prevented by the winds ? 


a^uinretu means more than “ to have recourse for assistance,” as Leland has it ; 
or u to implore assistance,” as Francis; it seems to imply a claim, as entitled 
to aid. 

1 ’EvBevtf dvan'kevvai — “ sail from hence ;” not " thither,” as Leland has 
inadvertently rendered it- 

2 KaKo^iUfiovavcri — v 7 T€pfidX\ overt u dvot a. Leland fails signally here, — 
“ The extravagance and folly of these men exceed all bounds,” is feeble ami 
unlike the original, — to say nothing of extravagance exceeding bounds. Fran- 
cis is better, because more literal ; “ they are absolutely (vrj Ala) possessed by 
some evil daemon.” Wolf, “ intemperiis agitantur, nec ad eorum amentiam 
addi quicquam potest.” It is plain that coming after Kaicobaipovovai, the 
vrcpftdWovcri must imply an excess of mental alienation. The former is 
expressed by “ moonstricken,” or “ evil influence,” — the latter by “ paroxysm.” 

3 The passage that follows is one of extraordinary force and rapidity ; it is 
truly Demosthenic. 

4 B orjfyaopev avroh . This certainly looks as if the tovs tv Xfppovrjcroi 
meant the Chersonesitans, as some have rendered it, there being no avroi 
to assist, if the army supposed to be broken up be the Athenian army in the 
Chersonese. In some MSS. and Editions, as that of Hervagius, it is avrot\ 
Reiske prefers avTols, and holds the meaning to be, “ the Chersonesitans.”-* 
Orat. Or»e. Appar* Grit. ii. 211. 
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But then they say he won’t come ? And who, I 5sk, will be 
answerable for that ? But, Athenians, do you observe and 
reflect upon the approaching season of the year, at which 
there are some who actually think you should leave the Hel- 
lespont defenceless, and abandon it to Philip ? What then l 
If on his return from Thrace, and neither marching upon the 
Chersonese, nor upon Byzantium, (for this possibility must 
also be taken into the account) he attacks Clialcis and Me- 
garu, as ho lately did Oreus, whether will it be better to 
attack him there and lot the war come close to Attica, or to 
find employment for him at a distance ? 1 I certainly prefer 
the latter course. 

All, therefore, who have seen and considered these things, 
wall not only refrain from attempts to discredit and to de- 
stroy the army which Diopeithes is doing his utmost to raise 
for our defence; but will exert themselves to provide an- 
other 2 3 * army for his assistance, to aid him with funds arid 
credit, 5 and to co-operate with him in whatever other way 
they can serve hint best. For, if Philip were asked, — Had 
you rather these troops now under Diopeithes, such as they 
are, (on that head I say nothing) were well maintained, held 
in honour by the Athenians,, and reinforced by the state, — or 
that they were dissipated and annihilated, in deference to 
the slanders and the charges of certain ^persons l — I can have 
no doubt that he would prefer the latter alternative. And 
is it possible that some among ourselves should be d<)ing the 
very things for him which he himself would pray the gods to 
grant him? And can you still ask how it happens that the 


1 ’Y.m'l — “ there,” — hut as iv6dhe had previously been used, and with the sense 
of ‘‘there,” because referring to the immediate antecedent, Chalcisand Megara, 
i:<€i must be taken to mean the former antecedent — the Chersonese— where 
occupation was to be found for him. 

2 *K rtpav, Francis, Auger, Laharpe, Leland, &c. conceive that they are traits- 
S lating idiomatically when they render this by “ reinforcements,” The literal ver- 
sion is much to be preferred. — “ Instead of trying to destroy the army he has 
raised, (or is raising) you ought to raise another in addition.”— Ilpoosrop- 
mrK€vct{civ — “ to prepare beforehand”— “ to have it ready when he shall want it.” 

3 SvvevTTopovvTcts xpr}p.drorj. This is always rendered as merely sup- 

plying money or funds,— but the <tvv appears to imply a helping him to obtain? 

us well as furnishing — and that would mean credit ns well as funds. ^ 
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affairs of this country have gone to ruin? I would fain, 1 
therefore; lay before you without reserve the present state of 
these affairs, and examine what, we are now doing, and how 
we are dealing with them. 2 We neither choose to contri- 
bute our money, nor dare wo serve in person, nor can we 
keep our hands off the public funds, nor do we furnish to 
Diopeithcs the supplies voted, nor will we give him credit for 
supplying himself; but we must cavil at him, and pry into 
the reasons and the plans bf his future operations, and what- 
ever else can most harass him ; nor yet, though wo are in 
this temper of 'mind, does it please us to take our affairs into 
our own hands, but while in words we extol those who hold 
a language worthy of the nation, by our actions we co-oper- 
ate with those who are thwarting their* counsels. As ■often 
as any one rises to speak, you are wont to ask him, What 


1 BovXofiai tolvvv irpbs 17 ws is not to be rendered merely, as Francis and 

others do — “ I shall” — or “ I will now” — or “I am going to” ; nor is Leland even 
so near the mark as that, when, by a paraphrase quite wide of the meaning, he trans- 
lates, w let me entreat you to examine.” Wolf, by the literal “ velim mitem comes 
much nearer. Why both he and Leland should make the eurocrat and (nctyacrBin 
(aorists of an active and a middle* verb) have the neuter or rather passive sense of 
“ being examined,” as by you, is not easily perceived. The former word, 
though generally meaning to “inquire” or “ examine,” also signifies to “go over’* 
— the latter here is plainly to “ consider” or “ examine." 

1 Xpapiff avToir, “ comporting” or “ bearing ourselves” — but in reference to 
the irap6vTdHrpdyfmra — therefore “ dealing with them ” Wolf, indeed, renders 
it xp&ncQa Tot? Tiapovvi irpayfiatri, Orat. Grjec. Appar. Grit. i. 78. 

This is one of the finest passages in this or in any of the Orations, and it 
is remarkable how little it loses by translation— provided that be literal. 
Every word, however, is to be weighed ; none can be .added nor any taken 
away ; botli qualities of the great orations here unite — the “ nihil drirahi” and the 
“ nihil addi ." — Quintil. The variation of the governing verb in the first branch of 
the passage— BcuAo/xai — roXpdu — Suva pea, &c. and the repetition of the other 
set of verbs, -omitting the governing ones, are to be noted. The celebrated 
address of Adam to Eve, in Milton, is framed on a like plan, and is an illus- 
tration of that great man’s close study of the Greek orators — to which so many 
of .the speeches in Paradise Lost bear testimony. 

3 Wolf suggests that r« ijutrcft Hirers 7 rpdrmv may possibly mean , — e( do 
each man bis own duty, without obstructing others,” — which is ingenious, and 
bears on the argument about obstructing Diopeithes. Hut eWrro?, or some 
such word, would have been added ; as the text stands, it hardly can bear the 
meaning suggested .* — Apud Brisk- Appar . Ciil. i. 70. Leland h quite distant 
from the meaning — “ Thus we proceed, quite regardless of cur interests. 1 ’ 
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there is to be done ? But \ am disposed to ask you, 1 What 
there is to be said ? For if you will neither contribute, nor 
serve in person, nor abstain from the public funds, nor fur- 
nish the supplies assigned to Diopeithes, nor leave him to 
supply himself, nor resolve to take charge of your own 
affairs, I know not what to say ; — for if you give such licence • 
to those who would carp at him, and tear his conduct in 
pieces on account of what, according to them, he is going to 
do, and if you listen to charges thus made by anticipation, 2 
what can any one say ! But what may be the result of all 
this, 3 it is fit that some of you should now learn ; and I will 
speak my mind freely ; for on any other terms I cannot sub- 
mit to speak at all. 

AH your commanders who ever sailed from hence, I will 
answer for it with my life, 4 levied contributions on the Chians 
and the Erythraans, and whatever other people they could, 1 
mean, Of course, Asiatics. Such as have a vessel or two, take 

1 This part of the passage is full of refined wit — almost playful wit . — u If 
you will be always asking us orators, whose business is with saying, to tell you 
what you are to do ; why, really we must needs turn the tables upon you, 
whose business is with doing, and ask you to tell us what we are to say.” 
When Cicero said, “ jocos non contigisse,” he must have meant jests and not 
wit. 

2 UpoKdTTjyopovvrctiv — “accusing beforehand” — refers to their prying before 
mentioned, and grounding charges not on what he had done, but on what he 
was by their own surmises supposed to be going to do, — This 
is the winding up of the whole of their unreasonable conduct;*and is very 
strikingly put. 

3 Francis thinks o, ti tolvvv dvvnrui jc.r.\. must mean that Diopeithes could 
do all these things, — i. e . by the usage of military men, and that Demosthenes 
means now to prove it. But he does not — he only shews the effects of the 
conduct of the accusers and the Athenians. Next, there is no ourov or ticdvos. 
Then, there seems no antecedent to ravra, in the sense of things already done 
by Diopeithes ; and nothing that he intended to do was specified, but only 
reference was made to his accusers surmising something, without saying what; 
and accordingly Francis and Lucchesini, whom in this he follows, to support 
this gloss, are obliged to alter the sense and to add, “ what he has done." 
Leland is here right. The Greek is confessedly somewhat obscure. Wolf 
gives “ Quid his rebus proficintur ;** which is followed by Tourreil ; and, with 
less than his accustomed diffuseness and paraphrase, by Auger ; and Labarpe 
has the same sense, but, as usual, leaving out part, and inserting something 
else. 

^lidtrxftv otlgv'j rt/wS/iat—*' I am condemned”— adjudged." Seeing this, 
some readings have it, irmpos *lpi- — Iieisk. Appar. Grit. ii. SSI. 
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less, 1 — such as have a greater force, more ; and those who pay, 
do not give for nothing either the smaller sums or the larger ; 
they know better what they are about ; they purchase for 
their merchants, freedom from injury and from pillage when 
their ships are passing to and fro . 2 But the contributions, it 
is said, are free gifts, and by this name these levies pass; 
and now it is perfectly certain that those nations will fur- 
nish such supplies to Dlopeithes as soon as they see him at 
the head of an army. Indeed, from what other quarters do 
you imagine that he, who receivos nothing at all from home, 
and has no funds of his own wherewithal to pay his soldiers, 
can derive the means of supporting them t From the clouds, 
think you ? No such thing, — he must support them upon 
what he can collect, and beg, and boVrow. Ilis accusers, 
then, are in reality doing nothing but warning all not to give 
supplies to one who is about to be punished, not only for 
what he may have done, or assisted in doing, but for what 
he may intend to do . 5 Their language is this : “ He is pre- 
paring sieges, — he is sacrificing the Greeks.” Much these 
men care for the Greeks that live in Asia ! They are better 
at caring for them than for the Greeks of their own coun- 
try. 1, And this,* I presume, is the reason why another com- 
mander must needs be sent to the Hellespont. But if Dio- 

1 ’EXarrova. Leland has if, “ a talent,” — according, apparently, to some 
reading unknown to most commentators. Neither Wolf, Reiske, nor Her- 
vagius, mentions it. 

s Reiske and others have a stop thus at avT&v. 7 a rotavra. (Juxa'i 8* ebvua 
tii&ovau It seems raising n gratuitous difficulty and a plainly had reading. 
Wolf stops it in the same way, and supplies other words, as cither xpqpari a 
ftiddaoru', (the antecedent being not the things given, but the purpose of the 
gift) or eVri tu nfutyfLaTa — “ But they say that these contributions are given 
through benevolence (or good will), and by this name the levies pass.” They 
are literally called “ benevolence, tf,” — as in England of old ; so universal is the 
vocabulary of fraudulent oppression ! 

A play on the words fjeWa and /u (used immediately aftei wards) 
has been suggested by some, — a thinfc so entirely unlike Demosthenes, that 
Reiske justly dismisses the notion as absurd. — Appar. Grit. ii. 213. 

4 A remarkable instance of Demosthenes passing by an obvious sarcasm, or 
rather of his taking a gentle, subdued one, instead of a double and more cut- 
ting one. ’A fit Ivovs* The sense may either bo : “ they are very good to take 
care,” &c. or “ they are better at taking care,” &c. Wolf is so much pleased 
with this latter sense that he cites Virgil,— Et cantare pares, n spondere 
parati.”— Apud Reisk, Appar. Crit. i. 80. 
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peithes has committed these outrages — if he is guilty of 
piracy — a dispatch , 1 2 Athenians, a little dispatch, will suffice 
to stop it all. The law says that wrong-doers shall be im- 
peached ; not, good God ! that wo are to defend ourselves 
against them by costly expeditions and fleets, — that would 
be the height of folly. Against the enemy whom we cannot 
bring under the lash of the law, it may be necessary to main- 
tain armies, and fit out fleets, and 'contribute funds; but 
against our own citizens, decrees— impeachment — the vessel 
ofrecal — these arc the appropriate proceedings — these are 
the measures of right-thinking men ; but what those people 
are now about is the course of workers of mischief — of men 
who are bringing ruin upon the country. 

That there should be such men among us, is indeed por- 
tentous ; and yet it should seem not to be so /- 3 On the con- 
trary, in this meeting, you who are here assembled are so 
minded, that if any one were to stand forward and denounce 
Diopeithes, or Chares, or Aristophon, or any other of your 
fellow-citizens, as the cause of all our misfortunes, you would 
straightway applaud him, and cry out that he was in the 
right ; but were any one to stand forward and say what is 
strictly true — “ Athenians, you are trifling — Philip is the 
cause of all these mfscarriages in our affairs ; 3 for if he would 

1 nivdiaov .— Some have it, “ nn impeachment of treason.” Hciske, as lie 
generally does, takes the right view : u a letter of recal from the people.” Ap- 
par. Crit. ii. 214. 

2 A fitfiv or, ov Beivuv iartv. The commentators, after their manner, pass 
over the real difficulty. Wolf translates it by a kind of play on the words — 
“ quamquam ferendum graviter, non tamen graviter est ferendum” — quite unlike 
Demosthenes. Reiske is silent ; Francis not unhappily suggests v^iiv as to be 
inserted. It may be that the word is s^cr’ ; or ejer’. At any rate we can- 
not suppose beii/bv used in two different* senses in the same breath —namely, as 
“ what ought to be,” or, “ what is,”— (monstrous). It is barely-possible that 
Demosthenes may have said — “This is both monstrous, and after all, not mon- 
strous, for,” &c., meaning, “ to look at your conduct it seems not so.” There 

is a phrase of a like kind — ovk Ikwv, (wold he, nold he). Tourreil takes 

the meaning to he— that the having such men at Athens was ba<l enough, but that 
what followed was worse j i. e. that compared with the latter evil, the former, 
however bad in itself, was no evil at all. On this view at least his version is 
grounded, (p. 1 17), and he' is follow ed by both Laharpe and Auger. 

* Kaxxou kul TTpayitaTm’, justifies the departure from the version of the 
k(uc&v 9 w'hichtin mediately precedes. 
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only remain at peace, this country would be in no trouble 
you would have nothing to say in contradiction of a statement 
so true : nevertheless, I am almost certain that you would be 
offended, and would feel as if you had lost something by it. 1 
The cause of all this (and Heaven grant that I may bo suf- 
fered to speak frankly, as I am only speaking for your bene- 
fit) b^t the causo of it is, that one class of our statesmen 
have for a long time past taught you to be as awful and as 
stern in your public meetings, as in your warlike operations 
you are supine and contemptible. Thus, if some one within 
your power, and whose person you can at any time seize, is 
denounced, you assent and desire it may be done ; but if the 
party denounced be one whom you must first overcome in the 
field before you can punish him, then I imagine you will find 
yourselves at a loss how to proceed, though you would be 
grievously offended at being convicted of such conduct. The 
contrary of this course, Athenians, was the duty of all states- 
men ; to give you habits of gentleness and humanity in your 
assemblies, where the rights of yourselves and your allies are 
debated ; to make you wear an aspect formidable and stern in 
warlike operations, where the strife is with enemies — with 
antagonists/ 2 * * But now, by managing and courting you be- 
yond all bounds, they have brought you to this, that, spoilt 
with being pampered and fawned upon, 5 you can bear to hear 


1 Lelund renders this : “ as if it were the account of some dreadful misfor- 
tune.” It appears rather to be — “You would seem to think you had lost some- 
thing,” i. e. by the advice or statement. 

The passage immediately following is very fine ; and the diction corresponds 
with the vehemence- of the matter. It forms a contrast with the somewhat 
feeble one a little way back— about not employing armies and fieets against 
individuals under the power of the law ; which if it be not a grave irony — not 
like Demosthenes— is an expanded truism. 

2 f A 4 /TL 7 rd\qus must mean more than the i^Opovs which precedes. It i3 
“ antagonists” — but fighting on somewhat equal terms — those who are a match 
for you ; as if he had said “ with enemies j ay, and formidable ones too.” * 

* 5 T pv(f)av m\ KoXaKeueaBcu — the former (rpvcpdoo) is from 6pv7rru> “to en- 
feeble/ 5 and means— “ to behave like one spoilt with pamperiug the latter — “ to 
be wheedled”— from k dAag a parasite, kTjpaywyovvrts may mean “ flattering j” 
but it is a translatitious sense, the meaning being, « to lead or drive the people.” 

Leland has paraphrased this word' and ko. 6' vnfpjSokrjv into 

“leading you gently on to tbeir purposes by the most abject comjMiances with 
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in the assembly only what tickles your ear, while in the real 
state of your affairs and of events, you are destined speedily 
to struggle for your very existence. 

Now then, by Heavens, suppose the states of Greece should 
call you to account for the opportunities which through su- 
pineness you have let slip, and should interrogate you thus, 
— “ You, men of Athens, are always sending ambassadors, 
and telling us how Philip is plotting against us and all the 
Greeks, and how we should be on our guard against the 
man 11 (with many other things to this effect, as it must be 
confessed we do). 1 “ And yet, 0 most pitiful of mortals ! 1 

for ten months was that same man detained abroad ; inter- 
cepted by sickness, and winter, and wars, his return home was 
impossible ; and you have neither delivered Euboea, nor reco- 
vered a single one of your possessions ; but while you remain- 
ed at home idling away your time at your ease," and in 
health, (if they who thus act can be in a healthy state, 4 ) he 
planted two tyrants in Euboea, erecting 5 them as bulwarks, 


your humours and in the same passage 1 , he renders — buire 6 iUa(riv — “ have 
formed and moulded — Nor is tt avra irpos tjhovrjv 9 “ entertainment” ; it is 
“ what pleases” — « gives delight” — “ tickles the ear.” T pv<f>qv is not satisfied by, 
•“ being delicate this applies rather to the “listening only to soft things” — which 
follows : “ spoilt” is plainly required by yjvtpav. There is wanting, too, a 
connecting word, as “ while,” to make the concluding part of the sentence refer 
to the rest ; and npaypacri ml roh yiyvopiv ois is more than “ affairs it is to 
make the contrast stronger with the \ 6 yot and e/cxXecrMu. 

1 This is plainly a parenthesis, as Reiske has observed. Some, as Anger, 
.make only the part after roiavra parenthetical — which is quite impossible* 

The marks of parenthesis are omitted in .Reiske’s text. See Orat* Grsec. 
i. 98, App. Cric. ii. 215. 

2 ^auXorarot — “ insignificant” or M of mean value,” enters into this word ne- 
cessarily ; and Leland’s “ wretched” will not do. ( Qu. “ dastardly.”) 

3 S^oXqv ay 6 \>T( 0 v. “ Keeping holiday” is the literal, perhaps the best ver- 
sion : a\oKr} came to signify the reverse of idleness, from the borrowed meaning 
of employing leisure in work — thus “ vacare negotiis” — and “ ludi magister” 

4 *Y yuuv 6 vTo>v 9 (ci k . r. X.) It seems hardly possible to escape the con- 
clusion that Demosthenes here plays upon the word, as in the parenthesis it* 
must mean “ mental health,” and in the other use, “ bodily,” as opposed to the 
vo<ros from which Philip’s operations suffered. It is barely possible that it 
may be an hyperbole importing — that nothing but sickness can account for the 
inaction. 

4 f V: 7 Tirci)(i(rar — “ twdacuk dirtum" say* Reiske, App. Orit. ii. 21G ; bUt 
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bne against Attica, the other against Sciathos, — and you 
did rfothing to prevent him, — which you well *might, even 
if you had done no more ; but you connived at him, and no- 
toriously abandoned your rights to him, and made it mani- 
fest 1 that were he to die ten times over," you never would be- 
stir yourselves the more.' 2 Wherefore, then, send ambassa- 
dors, and make charges, and busy yourselves with our con- 
cerns V — If those states should hold this language, Athenians, 
what answer could we make, or what should we have to say P 
1 protest I cannot see. But some there are who think to em- 
barrass a speaker by asking him — “ What ought we to do T 
To them I would give this answer — the most just a-ud the 
most true that can be given. 46 Do anything but what you 
are now doing” — but further I will state the matter articu- 
lately ; and as they are so ready to ask, let them be as will- 
ing to at#. 1 


be thinks the 41 durities dictionis” softened by supposing “ tyrant” to be put for 
“power of a tyrant !” Leland almost entirely loses this fine figure : “ Euboea is 
commanded by his two tyrants ; the one, just opposite to Attica, to keep you 
perpetually in awe.” Francis makes them both kings, but applies eTureixiaas 
to neither; he introduces Eretria, and makes it the thing fortified — as if dirav - 
TiKpv was rrjv \d>pav dnavTiKpv . 

The whole of this supposed expostulation is of the highest order of indig- 
nant eloquence, the latter part especially; it cuts the Athenians to the quick. 
There almost seems reason to suppose that they had on some occasion been 
mean enough to defend their puBvpla by saying, “ only wait till Philip is well 
dead.” Their reference to their missions, &c. is equally severe. Keiske 
changed Trpeo-jSfevere into the middle, to shew that “ sending ambassadors,” and 
not 44 going on embassies,” was meant ; but it is by no means dear that “ going” is 
not meant. The sarcasm may be this : 44 what signifies your coming to us a9 
ambassadors, and your accusing others, and your stirring us up to act ? Why 
don’t you stay at home and practise what you are so ready to preach ?” 

1 Qavtpbv 7 Tf 7 rotq»care, never can be, as Leland has it, “ fully declared.” If 
he means, 44 your conduct shews,” it is too violent ; if literally, 44 a declaration,” it 
is not the sense of the passage. 

2 Leland’s 4t it jvould not inspire you with the least degree of vigour,” is 
both a paraphrase and much inferior to the literal version of ov&ev paXkov 

3 ’Epovpcv~~(f>Titr6fLcv-~the former-*-" what shall we advance” — 44 declare” 
— 44 answer P" the latter — 44 what have we got to say at all ?” 

’ 4 Leland gives this admirably, if not very literally : 44 as ready to follow, as 
to ask advice.” 
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Of one thing then, Athenians^ you must in the outset be 
intimately persuaded, that Philip is making war upon* this 
country, and the peace is at an end. — Give over accusing each 
other upon this head ; he is the bitter enemy of the whole 
city, and of the ground it stands on ; and, I will add, of all who 
are within it; and those most 1 2 * of all who flatter themselves 
they are in favour with him. If they doubt it, let them look at 
Euthychttes and Lasthenes, the Olynthians, who, to all appear- 
ance, on the most familiar footing with him, after betraying 
their country to him, perished the most miserably of any.*— 
But with nothing is ho more at war than with our Constitu- 
tion ; against nothing are his plans more steadily pointed ; to 
nothing does he look more keenly than to how he may destroy 
it ; and here indeed he acts consistently^ enough ; he knows 
full well that though he were to make himself the master of 
all the rest of Greece, he never could have any secure footing 
anywhere so long as your popular Government lasted, and 
that, should he encounter any of the shocks which so often 


1 Tolff [uiKkjt olcjin'ot ? — is by some (Leland among them) given as if 
paXurra were connected with xap/£c<r9ai — but what follows as to Lasjthenes 
shews that it is not so. Wolf connects it with cx#pbs — but adds a superlative 
fmaximcj to the xapi'feorOai, 

Thi9 passage is repeated in the Fourth Philippic j which is indeed in great 
part made up of passages from the other minor Orations, and most of all from the 
Chersonese. But the repetition of this passage has variations more remarkable 
than that of most others ; and of these the most striking is, that instead of 
rcir cv tt] iro\u icatrw dvOp&TroL?) it is Geobs — and he adds, as it were in pass- 
ing, the exclamation olnep abrov (fcoXtcrcxav — “ may they utterly annihilate 
hirn !” Wolf notes the repetition, but as if it were without change, ( Apud Eeisk. 
Appar. Crif. i. 7.). — 7rpccr#r)<ra> certainly agrees better with footy than avOpai- 
trois — for with the latter it is an anti-climax ; since no doubt he who was hostile 
to the very ground must be bo to the inhabitants. 

2 It is well known they did not die— .but were reduced to disgrace at Philip’s 

Court ; of whom it is related that when they complained of the people hailing 

them traitors, Philip archly observed : “ These Macedonians are rougfc sort of 
folk— ithey call a spade a spade.” 

5 EtVdrco y ■ - — 7FpaTT€i» In the Fourth Philippic it is awykti$±*ffoie7' 
Leland renders it by 41 in some sort a necessity,” as if he had ib^y^fbttirth 
Philippic under his eye— which he certainly had in a subsequent passagh ; but 
here it is only “ consistency,” or some 4 5 ‘ likely reason.” 

* Uraio-pa — “ a fall from striking on any thing”— “ if he should 
any of the many shocks which happen to man.” 
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happen to all men, all whom he has now subjected to his power 
would be found 1 flying for protection to you. For you are not 
by nature prone to grasping and usurpation, but rather famous 
for resisting the encroachments of others, and wresting their 
acquisitions from them; ready to make head against am- 
bitious tyrants and restore 2 liberty to mankind. — Can Philip, 
then, be pleased that your liberty should be lying in wait 3 for 
opportunities to molest him l Far from it ; he, is not so bad 
or superficial 4 a reasoner. 

It behoves you, therefore, in the first place, to regard him 
as the enemy of our constitution, the implacable enemy of its 
democratic structure ; 5 for if your minds arc not imbued with 
this belief, you will never be strenuous in the prosecution of 
your measures. In tho next place, you must be thoroughly 
aware that whatever he is working at and preparing, he is 
preparing against this country, and that whoever resists him 
anywhere, opposes him there in our defence. Nor is there any 


1 r 'H£« ttuvtci /cr.A. — “ it would happen,” or “ turn out that all, &c.” But the 
force of “ would be found” is the same. 

gafaXcarGai. “ Assert the liberties,” as Leland has it, will not do. 
It is — “ to remove,” “ transfer,” “ translate,” — i. e. out of slavery into liberty. As- 
sert applies to resisting those who would enslave, as well as to freeing those al- 
ready enslaved. Demosthenes plainly meant here the latter ; he had already 
provided for the former by ivox\rj<rai. 

3 Leland is exceedingly good her e — “ he sees, in your freedom, a spy upon 
the incidents of his fortune ;” only that spy is not the word— it is some one lying 
in wait for the opportunity to spring upon him ; it is one in ambush — and not a 
scout. Perhaps if such a thing as lending a figure to Demosthenes were ever 
lawful, Leland might have thus given it. — “ Can he be pleased to think that 
your liberty is lying in ambush upon the march of his fortune !” Leland omits 
the answer, ovde ttoXXov del, and changes the sense of the commentary ov kclk&s 
#c.r.A. by his translation. 

4 OvS upyebs — from apybs, q- ab epyov.— Perhaps we might say, “ in an 
unworkmanlike manner.” 

* Leland seems to consider the i\Bpbs simply as applied to noXiTela, and the 
dtiiaWaKTOp to drjpLOKparla — and this is very possible ; nor does it appear to 
be a refinement* It requires, however, in English, a repetition of the substantive. 
But he is plainly wrong in rendering n-oXtreta, “ state,” and 8r)p.oKpajia, “ free 
constitution .the former is ppt used for TroXir, but always for “ government,” 
or “ system,” — the latter for the “ popular nature” of it. 

VOL. IV. 2 I 
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one of you simple enough to suppose that Philip is only bent 1 
upon possessing these miserable villages in Thrnee, (for what 
else can we call Drongilos, and Cabyle, and Masteira, and the 
other places which he is now attacking and reducing?) or 
that to take such places as these ho would expose himself to 
toil, and weather, and the greatest perils; while for the 
Athenian ports, and arsenals, and navy , 2 3 4 5 and silver mines, 
and rich 1 revenues , 1 he cared nothing, but suffered you to re- 
tain them all, himself willing to winter in a loathsome dungeon 
for the millet and rye of the Thracian store-pits? — No such 
thing— but it is to make himself master of your possessions 
that this and all his other enterprises are undertaken. 

What is the course, then, for wise men to take ? Know- 
ing and confessing all these things, to shake off* that exces- 
sive and incurable ' inactivity ; to contribute money ; to claim 6 
the contributions of your allies ; to make effectual provision 7 
for keeping on foot the regular army, in order that, as Philip 
has a force over ready for outraging and enslaving all the 
Greeks, you may in like manner have 8 one ready to save and 


1 'Emfivpav, k.t.A. Leland gives this admirably by, “ his desires are centred 
in these paltry villages.” 

2 Some MSS. omit the rpir^poav — hut there is no tautology in having both 
vetopiav and that; for mopui may be “ arsenals” as well as “ navy.” 

3 TncrovTQjv — “ so great,” — but not comparing them with anything else, — 
must be taken to mean « vast,” “great,” “rich.” Leland renders it “other 
revenues but nothing like revenues had been mentioned, unless, perhaps* the 
silver works — and tootovtos is not “ other.” 

4 Here, as in a former passage, he next year (in the Fourth Philippic) adds 
a fine sentence, greatly heightening the effect — km roncov, ac.t.X. (and territory* 
and renown, which heaven forbid that either he, or any other conqueror of our 
country, should ever strip us of !) 

5 'AvrjKcrrov. This certainly means “ incurable,” though it may be only 
an intensive, like uwep/SdAXoi/crav ; — for it seem9 like a contradiction to advise 
shaking off that which cannot be got rid of. 

$ 6 *A£iovv implies a demand as of right, u e . claim the quota they were bound 

to contribute. 

7 ‘O Kai TrpaTTeip — “ see to, and act for, keeping up,” &c. Leland has 
it : “ take all possible measures.” The more literal, “ make effectual provision,” 
seems to include “ see” and “ do.” 

8 *E and a7racriv t “have,” and “all,” omitted by Leland, as -if too 
literal, give great force and beauty to this passage. 
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to succour thorn all. For with occasional levies' none of the 
military operations which are necessary can be undertaken ; 
troops must be equipped, and magazines provided, and trea- 
sures, and a military police 1 * 3 4 appointed, and the strictest 
watch kept upon the military chest, care being however taken 
to make the treasurers accountable for the financial depart- 
ment, and the commander for the military operations. If 
you were to act thus, and be really 5 6 strongly animated with 
this spirit, you would either compel Philip strictly to main- 
tain peace and stay at home, (which is the best thing that 
could happen) or you would wage war with him upon equal 
terms . 1 

If indeed any one reckons that all this will require both a 
heavy expense and much toil and exertion,’ he reckons 
rightly. Yet when he reflects on what will assuredly betal 
the country if we do nothing of the kind, he will find that we 
shall be gainers by doing cheerfully' what ought to be done. 
But if the gods themselves were to engage for what no mortal 
could be trusted were he to promise, that you might remain 
inactive, leaving everything undone, and Philip should never 


1 Bor) 6 ficus. This word came to signify “ a sudden levy,” or “ raw troops 
hence to Attic ears there was no incongruity in this passage with the preceding 
requisition to have an army ready — fiorjOrprovirav. 

a A rjpoaiovs. This may be an adjective, agreeing with Tapias, though 
separated by the Kal , — the koi being, indeed, omitted in some MSS., and in 
Hervagius, and most editions. But Reiske seems well warranted in insert- 
ing it. The Treasurer, or Questor, Tapias, was necessarily a public officer, and 
8rjp6(rios means “ gaoler,” “ police,” v.g. Provost-marshal 

3 Some MSS. join a>s akr)0S)$ with ayeiv flpr)vrjv ; but without it the €0e\jj- 
trr)Tc , coming after the 7 rou 5 <rr/r€ is feeble — not to say, an anticlimax. 

4 A most beautiful addition is made to this passage, in the repetition of it in the 
Fourth Philippic. Kal term, k. t. (“ and then, perhaps, Athenians, as 
you now are anxiously asking, what is Philip doing ? and whither is he march- 
ing ? So the day may come, when he shall be solicitous to know whither 
the armies of Athens have gone ; and on what point they will make their ap- 
pearance.”) 

3 TL6va>p Kal irpaypaTuas,—" toil and trouble,” as well given by Leland — 
and quite literal. But the phrase has become with us applicable to other and 
lesser exertions than national ones. 

6 *E nivras Trmrtv ra hiovra, is ill rendered by Leland : “ engaging heartily 
in this cause.” * 
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attack you, it would still, by Heavens, be scandalous and 
wholly unworthy of yourselves, of the high destinies 1 2 3 * of the 
couutry, and the renown of your forefathers, to deliver over 
all the rest of Greece to bondage for the sake of your own 
ease ; and for myself, I would much rather have laid down 
my life than be the adviser of such conduct. If, indeed, any 
one else will recommend it, and shall succeed in persuading 
you — be it so — cease to defend yourselves- — give up the strug- 
gle. But if no one can be found to hold such language ; if, 
on the contrary, we all plainly perceive that by how much 
the more wide we suffer him to stretch his sway, by so much 
the more vehement and more terrible an enemy we shall 
have to cope with, to what subterfuge 1 shall we betake our- 
selves? or why do we stand inactive { or when, 0 Athenians, 
shall we really set about acting as we ought ? When, for- 
sooth, some urgent necessity presses ? Why, what every 
free man would call urgent necessity not only presses at this 
moment, but has long ago overtaken us and as for any 
necessity calculated to act upon slaves, let us pray that none 
such ever may arise. How do the two extremities differ ? 
In this, — that to the free, the most urgent necessity is the 
shame of misconduct, — a greater I know none that can be 
named, — while the slave is only sensible to the blow and the 
stripe, 5 — and God forbid that should ever happen which it is 
degrading even to name ! 


1 'Yirapx6vT<ov, Wolf and others render this, “ dignity ;** some, “ glory.” 
That is certainly not the true sense : it is literally, “ the gifts of fortune,” 
“ the fortune or fate,” and it may well mean here, “ high destinies.” 

2 *Ai/a8vd/z€0a, — “ get away from something we wish to avoid,” — “ to es- 
cape,” “ subterfuge.” Leland, “ Why this reluctance ?” and Francis has the 
same word “ reluctant.” But this is not sufficient ; — dvabvopat denotes “ rising 
out of the water” — the reversed operation of diving. Wolfs “quo subterfu- 
gimus ?” is good. 

3 ’AiKicr/idr. It may be questioned if this is not from a and ewe©—' “unbecoming,” 

or “ beneath dignity,” generally,— and here with tov (rupaTos, — “ bodily indig- 
nity,” and nothing more. This subdued expression may perhaps better suit 

the following phrase of 14 not mentioning, — as the anoui&wrjms may seem 
rather strong if “flogging” had -been named in terms. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary meaning is the strong one, and Wolf abates none of it in “ excarnifi- 
catio.” Certain it is that Leland’s “ bodily pains” will not do,— nor Francis’s 
“ bodily tortures,”— nor Auger’s « chatiment et coups,” (*rA rjya't, which pre- 
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Though I could willingly enter upon other subjects, and 
shew in what manner certain persons misguide you by their 
policy , 1 yet I pass over these things. But as soon as Philip’s 
affairs come into discussion, some one always rises, and dwells 
on the advantages of peace, the burthen of maintaining a large 
army, and the designs of certain persons on the public purse, 
with much more of such topics as tend to impede your oper- 
ations and enable Philip to do in perfect security whatever 
ho pleases ; of all which the consequence is, you gain a holi- 
day, a respite for the present from exertion, — which I much 
fear you may hereafter find has cost you dear, — while they 
obtain your good graces* and Philip’s favour. For my part, ' 
I can see no occasion there is to recommend peace to you, 
who, already quite enough disposed to it, are sitting with 
your hands across ; it should rather be enjoined to him, who 
is engaged in warlike operations ; for could he but be so per- 
suaded, every thing on your part is peaceable enough. What 
you should be taught to regard as grievous, is not the ex- 
pense necessary for the salvation of the country, but the fate 
that awaits us if this expense shall be refused, if we do not 
prevent the squandering of our revenues by contriving pro- 
per checks, and if we abandon all charge of the public con- 
cerns :* although my indignation is moved when I see men 


cedes, is “ blows” generally) and least of all, Laharpe’s, “ contrainte, violence, 
et erne des chati merits.” 

1 KaTanoXirtvovTiu may be dyslogistic — as advising a downward course — 
or a course against your interests ; but probably it is only adversative— tli wart 
you in their policy,— or by their schemes. 

2 A i xapires mi 6 piaObs 6 tovtcov. Some render this as if it were, “ your 
favours and bis wages, — or bounty but toutmv seems to connect fiurVbs 
with ^(/pircr. Wolf somewhat artfully avoids the pronouns, so as to leave it 
ambiguous, — “ gratiain consequantur et, quse ex liis rebus oritur, niermlem 
but in bis commentary he very plainly gives bis opinion that it is 

Trap* {flow — d pia-Cb r Trap a 'PiXiinrov, and that o rovrav means fciti rovrovs 
roi'f Xdyovy. Apud Reisk. Appar. Crit. i. 83- 

B This is again the same sarcasm as at the beginning of the Speech, — 
rd ye c \<p* Vfitbv ermpo vnapx&vra op£i — already noticed. 

1 This passage (particularly the close) lias always appeared one of the most 
difficult in Demosthenes— not at all, as idhuil, from the words employed, hut 
from the construction. and sense, — namely, from u Kri rd fhapnnirOi'jaeTai” 
to the end. As near a« may be, this is .literal — “and to -prevent our property 
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so sorely distressed at the waste of our resources, which it is 
in your power to prevent and to punish ; while Philip, plun- 
dering every part of Greece in succession, 1 and all manifestly 
to arm himself against you, - gives them no uneasiness at all. 

Whence is it, after all, 0 men of Athens, that he is thus 
openly carrying on military operations, doing acts of violence, 
taking towns, and yet no one’ of these creatures of his ever 
thinks of charging him with committing outrages, or even 
going to war at all, while the whole blame of beginning hos- 
tilities is cast upon those who are for resisting such violence, 
and against abandoning every thing to his mercy ? I can 
tell you the reason of all this. — That indignation which you 
are likely to feel v w hen you suffer by the war, our accusers 
would fain turn off upon us who gave you the sound advice, 
in order that you may condemn us instead of punishing 
Philip, and that themselves may play the part of prosecutors 
against us, instead of paying the penalty of their own mis- 
conduct. 

This it is that makes them refer to some among us as wish- 
ing for war; this is the real source of all the altercation. 
But I know' full well that before a single vote for war had 
been given at Athens, Philip had both seized upon many of 
<tbr possessions, and sent to Cardia the auxiliary force which 
is now there. 5 If indeed it is our pleasure to affect to be- 
lieve' 1 that he is not making war upon us, he would be the 

(treasure) being plundered by reconmi ending a guard by which it maybe saved, 
and not by departing from what is advantageous.” 

1 — ■“ in its order ” 

2 Here the kcu rmV u juris' apmtfav seems to defy translation. 

:l “ No one” rourcov, i. e. probably of those who got their /u<x&>s\ their 
“ hire,” before mentioned. 

4 Lei and here inserts a parenthesis, of which there is. not a word in the 
Greek ; but he takes it by some oversight from the Fourth Philippic,— unless 
indeed some MS. or edition may have already transferred it from thence 
The words are avdyKrj yap — dvdyKi] 7roXXd \virrjpa oc Too iroAc/iov 

*yiyvc<rQai. It must be observed, too, that Leland’s translation is as indifferent 
as possible : — ** It is necessary, absolutely necessary, that war should be at- 
tended, &c.” is really not the meaning — but that “ war is necessarily, or of ne- 
cessity attended with,” &c. In Allen’s edition, this paragraph is also here. 

5 NSy with the 7 T€rrofxtpf t and after what precedes, must have the sense given 
in the text. 

5 Mrf irpoarnmfto-fiiu iroTicpcivavrav* seems an order of words that connects 
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most senseless of human beings to contradict us. — But after 
lie shall have actually invaded us, what shall we say then f 
For he will still affirm that he is not making war upon us — 
no 1 more than, by his account, he was making war upon the 
Orcitans when his troops were in their country — nor on the 
Pliorasans the moment before he stormed their walls — nor on 
the Olynthians, at first, and until he was at the head of an 
army within their territory ; — and shall we still go on charg- 
ing those with being the aggressors, who would only prevent 
aggression ? Then there is nothing left for us but at once to 
be his slaves. Alternative- there is none between that and 
resistance, which we will not make, and repose, which we can- 
not have. 

And indeed the perils to which you and other states are 
exposed are very different;’ 5 for it is not the conquest of this 
city that Philip aims at, but its utter destruction. He has 
long been well a ware that you will not be his slaves, nor could 
if you would — for you have been habituated to command. 
And to give him embarrassment by seizing’ on a critical junc- 
ture — that you can do better than all the world besides. 


the negative with the “ pretending,” and not with the “ making war.” But it 
must mean — irpuayFOithrCai pi) wo\<peiv uuto-. ^ 

1 This rendering is necessary to preserve the force and beauty of the original ; 
which is not constructed so as to connect the three cases put by the predicate 
of Philip’s “ telling the parties,” but by that of bis “ not making war.” It is 
negative — ou$e — and it is to be remarked how much greater the effect of 
this is, than if it had been put merely that “ he told the Orcitans, and told the 
Pherauans, and told the Olynthians.” 

* v .\A\o ficra^v — “ other middle course.” But can this be called (< middle 

course” between the two things mentioned, and both of which are negatived ? 
Or is it, — “ There is no middle course” between being slaves, and one or other 
of the two things which are both out of the question ? But the literal mean- 
ing is certainly that being slaves is a middle course, and the only one. Then; 
midd ! e between what two others? “Alternative” seems therefore the fit word. 

3 "Yirep rwv urcov is rendered by Wolf and others, de iisdem rebus “ Equa- 
lity,” however, as if 44 equal terms of danger,” seems involved in the expression 
— though there is no material difference. Perhaps “ unequal” renders it better. 

4 *Av KULpjv hdfiijrc Leland’s (i at an unfavourable juncture,” is not so good 
as the literal sense, 4< if you take, or seize on, a critical juncture j” besides, un- 
favourable means rather the relation of the juncture to the party seizing it, 
which is contrary to the sense here. Unless Leland means a juncture unfavour- 
able for Philip, the version is nonsense ; the meaning clearly is, “ if you have 
a favourable juncture ,” 44 if you have an opportunity.” 
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Sineo then the struggle is for our existence, it behoves us to 
bear in luind, that they who Lave sold themselves to him, 
shall bo holden in utter detestation, and suffer all extremi- 
ties. 1 — For it is impossible, it is quite impossible, that you 
should overcome your enemy without the walls, until you 
have chastised the enemies within the walls who are devoted 
to him ; and against whom if you are driven as upon rocks 2 3 4 
standing in your course, you must inevitably be too late to 
cope with the others. 

For how does it happen, think you, that he should be in- 
sulting you, (as I calmot for my part conceive but he is,) 
and already menacing you, while he is overcoming others by 
his kindness, if by nothing else 1 J ust as he allured the Thes- 
salians into their present servitude by loading them with fa- 
vours; and no one can tell by how many gifts, Potidaea 
among the rest, he gained over the wretched Olynthians. — 
The Thebans he is now seducing, after delivering over to them 
Boeotia, and relieving them from along 1 and burdensome war- 
fare. Now while these states have obtained each some acces- 
sion of territory, yet they have all either already had to un- 
dergo extremities known to every one, or, happen vvliat may, 
they will assuredly have to undergo them. v But you — I say 


1 'kiroTvyLiraviani — “ utterly beat to death.” The fiicrtlv is so much less 
than “ extreme abhorrence,” that it conies strangely with this violent expression. 

~ "Slonef) irpcpijXois irpcunTmcvras. This is a figure which, however expres- 
sive, is for Demosthenes somewhat strong* IT/iojSdXos is “ a rock in the way of 
a surge and on which it beats ” Leland’s “ strike on these, as so many obs£a- ■ 
cles,” has all the violence of the figure — i.e. the striking upon enemies, with- 
out its picturesque effect. Francis is as bad as possible here,- — ** these quick- 
sands upon which you strike, and upon which you are unavoidaWy shipwreck- 
ed,” — there being nothing like quicksands in the case, and nothing like striking 
on them if there were. 

3 HoXAof. Wolf properly considers this epithet as applied to the length of 
the Phociunjor Sacred war, and rot to its character ; as some understand it ; 
ttoAAoO, says he, drrl r f ,u gar gov. Some MSS., however, omit the word alto- 
gether. It cannot Mean “ great” or ■* heavy — ^a\tw'uv conveys that suffi- 
ciently. — Reisk. Appar. Crit. i. 83. 

4 Letand gives this happily by a paraphrase; it is certainly not at all literal 
--but it brings out the meaning. They “ are either involved in calamities 
known to the whole world, or wait with submission for the moment when such 
calamities are to fall upon them.” It should have been “ await the moment ;'’ 

“ wait fur” implies u desire fi r their coming. 
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nothing of the losses you have already sustained — but how 
have you been over-reached in the very act of making peace ! 
and of how much have you been stript ! Has not Phocis been 
wrested from you ? and Thermopylae ? and your settlements 
in Thrace? and Doriscus, Senium, Cersobleptes himself? 
Nay, does not Philip now hold the capital of Cardia, and does 
he not avow it ? Why then does he conduct himself in so 
different a fashion towards others and towards you ? It is 
because this is the only country where men have full licence 
to plead the cause of the enemy, and can in perfect safety re- 
ceive his pay, while they are harassing you whom he has been 
despoiling of your possessions. — It was not safe in Olvnthus 
to plead the cause of Philip, while yet the bulk of the Olyiithian 
people had not been won over 1 2 * by the possession of Potidma. 
It was not safe in Thessaly to plead the cause of Philip, whilo 
yet the Thessalian multitude had not been won over by his 
casting out their tyrants and restoring their Amphictyonic 
right. It was not safe in Thebes, before he had restored 
Brootia and extirpated the Phocians. — But at Athens, after 
he has not only stript us of Amphipolis and the country of 
Cardia, but has fortified 4 Euboea like a citadel to overawe 


1 'ZvvsxnrarovQoTaiv — a word of much force, and indicating being received in* 
to the fellowship of one Power despoiling another— -(like the Jackal with the 
Lion). The repetition of the same words in this tine passage, and the pursuing 
the same plan in the structure of the sentences throughout, ure to be noted. — 
Also the noW&v and the tx X;j<9ovy, — though Leland drops these, and says 
merely “ the Thessalians.” Auger is to be admired, however, chiefly in con- 
triving to leave out all mention of either the <rw€V7rcitovCtWm^ the 

or the 7 r\rfiovs* But the xr'uv may also imply “ gaining over with,” or “ as well as” 
the bribed (fuaOwToi) at Athens. Some MSS. have 7 * 0 X 170 w for 7JoXXom. 
Some too, and Hervagius follows these, have fiVrTrovtfoToc, without the avv, 
the second time it is used —and firjdep before it ; but the bulk of the authority 
is the other way. — Reisk. Appar. Grit. ii. 2-0-24*2. Some too have owe au 
— u it would not have been.'* It is just possible that the n-oXXoc aSd TtXHjfas 
may merely mean “ people but the probability seems greatly in favour of 
a more intensive and specific meaning. 

2 Karatrmfaicdror* Taylor gives this as the reading of his Aldino, instead 
of the present participle, which is in most editions ; and the past certainly seems 

the right reading, both because it appears from the former passage that he had 

done the thing during the ten months of his absence from Maeedon, and because 
of the Kai vvv wiplunos v> hi eh follows. 
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you, and is now invading Byzantium too,— at Athens it is quite 
sate to plead Philip’s cause ! 1 2 Hence it is that some of these 
advocates of his, from beggars have suddenly become rich, and 
from being nameless and obscure, are now eminent and dis- 
tinguished, while you, on the contrary, from eminence have 
fallen into obscurity, and from affluence to destitution. For 
1 certainly consider the real wealth of a state to consist in al- 
liances — credit — public esteem ; of all which you are desti- 
tute ; and while you hold these in contempt and suffer them 
to be taken from you, Philip has become prosperous, and 
powerful, and terrible to all, Greek as well as Barbarian, ami 
you desolate and low, — splendid, no doubt, in the unenvied 1 
profusion of your merchandise, but in all the things really 
valuable to a state, ridiculously destitute. 

But 1 perceive that some of our politicians by no means 
lav down the same rule for themselves and for you. They 
would have you remain quiet whatever wrongs are done to 
you ; while they can never remain quiet themselves, though no 
one is wronging them at all. Then, whoever rises, is sure to 
taunt me with — “ So you will not bring forward a proposition 
for war ; you will not venture upon that, timid and spiritless 
as you are V ; For my part, self-confident, 1 and forward, and 
"shameless I am not, and may T never be ! Yet do I account 
myself by a great deal more courageous than those whoso 
counsels are marked with such temerity. He, in truth, Athc- 


1 Lelanrf, who had appeared to seethe fitness, because the effect, of retain- 
ing the same words throughout as in the Greek, p eccat ad extremum — and drops 
them, changing the expression when he comes to the application to Athens — 
where retaining them was the most essential. 

2 'A (j)Ortvlot though generally used for “ abundance ” yet here probably retains 
its original sense. In the Fourth Philippic, however, the expression is 
evert] t nn 9 (/c/r.'t rr)v uyopav) “.exuberance,” “ plentifully supplied markets;” 
which repetition of the passage Leland seems to have had in his eye when he 
translated oWcoi', 41 markets.” 

1 "AroXjuoy Kit\ fi(i\uKos ' — “ unenterprising and soft,” literally ; and perhaps 
that would be the best translation. 

1 Oprurvs . To be taken in a bad sense, but probably not in the worst. 
The Lexicographers make Bdptra s, Juhicia audacia , — 44 self confidence” or 
“boldness,” the root, ; but why it should be the root, and not derived from 
Sappea —the origin, in all likelihood, of our word “dare,” — does not appear. 
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mans, who regardless 1 of the interests of "the country, con- 
demns, confiscates, rewards, 2 impeaches, by no means proves 
his courage in all this ; for if he insures his own safety by 
such speeches and such counsels as are calculated to win 
your favour, he may be daring with very little' hazard. But 
he who for your good oftentimes thwarts your inclinations ; 
who never speaks to gain your good graces, but consults your 
interests always ; who, 1 should he recommend some course of 
policy in which fortune may baffle the calculations of reason, 
yet makes himself accountable for the event* 5 — he is indeed 
courageous — an invaluable citizen lie truly is ; ' not like those 
who to an ephemeral popularity have sacrificed the highest 
interests of their country — men whom 1 am so far from wish- 
ing to rival, 7 or from regarding as true patriots, that were I 
called upon to declare what services I had rendered our com- 
mon country, although I have to tell, Athenians, of naval 


1 Tlapi $<»' — “ overlooking,” “ neglecting. " 

2 Rciske refers from bibaxri here to after words ; but tbe com- 

mon reading being such, he changes it to KaTaxafn^a-flut, and says that it af- 
fords an explanation of 8ib<o(ri, It rather seems as if Sidaxri explained 

The simplicity and sincerity of this fine passage are quite moving. 

* ’ Acr This is clearly the meaning. Wolf drops the word, or makes 
it intensive to Spaavs — for his version is “ muhtx etconfukm cat." Ilcr vagi us 
lots a comma after acrfjuiKcos, disconnecting it with Qpaa is'} which is plainly 
wrong. Leland merely says, “ therefore he is daring.” * 

4 Commentators have often expressed surprise at this passage, ns if it made 
the adoption of measures exposed to chance more than governed by design, a 
test of a statesman’s capacity • whereas, choosing such as are under X oytapos, 
“ reasoning,” “ calculation,” is plainly the wiser course. But the meaning may 
merely be, that when, or in case he is compelled to adopt a policy more under the 
controul of fortune than prudence, he still takes the responsibility on himself. 
Perhaps xai should be read “ and if.” In the great Oration, the same 
topic is dwelt upon, and in others. 

r> Literally, v< makes himself accountable f rboth that is, both the goodness 
of the plan according to reasoning a priori , and the event with all the risks of 
fortune— both the design and the chances. 

6 The rhythm and inversion of the Greek are here beautiful. The force of 
the passage depends mainly on these — the diction, as regards the words themselves, 
being extremely simple— ovroy ferr* w’bpfun, koX xprjmpos ye roAirns A rot- 
ovtos ear iv. The particle ye gives also much beauty to the simple diction. 

- 7 '/rjXovv maybe “envy” as wcdl as “emulate ” 
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commands, and public shows, of supplies raised and of captives 
ransomed, and other passages of a like description , 1 to none 
of them all would I point but to this one thing, that my po- 
licy has never been like theirs. Able I may be, as well as 
others, to impeach, and distribute, 2 3 4 and proscribe , 5 * and what- 
ever else it is they are wont to do ; yet on none of these 
grounds did I over choose to take my place , 5 or rest my pre- 
tensions, either through avarice or ambition. I have per- 
severed in holding that language which lowers me in your es- 
timation as compared with others, yet which must greatly 
exalt you, so you will only listen to me. Thus much to have 
said, may perhaps not be deemed to be invidious. Nor do 
I conceive that I should be acting an honest part, were I to 
devise measures, which, while they raised me to the first rank 
in Athens, sank you to the lowest station among the Greeks. 
Hut the state ought to be exalted by the counsels of patriots, 
and it is the duty of us all to tender, not the most easy, but the 
most profitable advice. Towards the former, our nature is 
of itself but too prone ; to enforce the latter, a patriot's les- 
sons and eloquence are required . 5 

I not long ’ since heard some one talking as 7 if my advice 

1 iXavQpoirias • If tlie “ such other” refers to the last antecedent, <j>Ckav- 
Ofuowla is here “ humanity but if to the whole enumeration, it must mean love 
of the community at large, i e., “ public spirit.” 

- Xapl£c<r6ai may certainly mean ‘ingratiate” generally; but coupled with 
tfle peculiar marks of ingratiating here given, viz. to Kpivuv and robrjficveiv, 
it is plain wo must take to in its other sense, of “ distributing” the 

property of the persons impeached and proscribed. 

3 The sense may he this : “ I might possibly impeach as well as other peo- 
ple, and gain popularity, and bring forward proscriptions.” 

4 ra£a. In Leland — “ a part I never assumed : my inclinations were 
averse.” But the meaning of er.*$n is, “ placed myself upon,” and 
“pretended” “ put my pretensions on. ’— The text is literal, and it is English. 
Leland’s is neither. 

r> Ldand gives nothing like the sense here — “ not to be promoted but by the 
utmost effort* of a wise ami faithful counsellor.” In the speech there is nei- 
* thcr “efforts” nor “ utmost efforts,” (unless ispudy€aCai — but that is limited to 
one thing), nor counsellor, nor wise, nor faithful — but there is “teaching” and 
*• speaking,” which are both omitted, \6yoi — d MrrKovra . 

’ 11/b; requires this. 

TotoDrov 7i something to this effect” — M to some such purpose as this.” 
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was always sound enough, ' but words' 1 2 3 4 were all I gave the 
state; whereas it wanted deeds and actions. Now upon this 
point I will tell you what I think, and without -any reserve. 
I do not hold it to be the province of those who advise you, 
to do any act whatever beyond giving you sound counsel ; and 
that this is a correct view of the subject, I think I shall easi- 
ly shew. You remember how the celebrated Timotheus ha- 
rangued you upon the necessity of succouring the Euboeans 
and saving them from the Theban yoke. u What he said, 
u do you deliberate how to proceed and what to do, when the 
Thebans are actually in the Island ? Men of Athens ! will 
you not cover the sea with your ships ? Will you not in- 
stantly arise and fly to the Pine us \ Will you not draw 
down your vessels to the beach T ! — Those were Timotheus" 
words ; this was what you did ; ?md from both concurring, 
the work was accomplished. But had he given, as in- 
deed he did, the best of counsels ; if you had remained immov- 
able, giving ear to nothing that he said > would any of thoso 
things have been performed which were then done for the 
country ? Impossible ! And so it is with what I am now 
urging, and what others may urge. For deeds you must 


1 Francis— “ that I always speak extremely well.” This is not the meaning 
at all. If Acyw rti fti\Ti era has anything to do with speaking, or words, it is 
“give fair words” — but the sense Js “adverse” — or at least that the substance 
of tbe speech is good and sound Francis refers it to the execution. 

2 In tbe Greek it is Aty<«>, then \6yni. The necessary change of the word in the 
translation is here, as often happens, prejudicial. 

3 Efrre pot — perhaps “ whajt ?" is as literal as “ Tell me,” or “ say.” 

4 It is not so easy to see why the first question having been— “ Will you not 
cover the sea with your ships ?” the last should be* “ Will you not launch your 
ships ?’* Tbe difference of rptrjprjs and vavs will not explain this. Per- 
haps the difference alluded to is between ships already in service, and those 
not yet in use (or as we would say, in commission). Inland ingeniously has it 
— u Why are you not embarked but first the tense is wrong; for as Reiske 
has well oberved, though i rapeve<r0e might be given in the present according 
to some MSS. #c«$cA£eTe precludes this reading; and, secondly, the word is 
not at all “ embark,” but “ launch,” “ draw down.” In the First Philippic, where 
somewhat of the same idea occurs, and where “ embark” is plainly meant, the 
word is ovk i fifty TUj.uOa. 
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rely on yourselves; looking 1 to statesmen only for the ca- 
pacity 2 3 4 to give you salutary counsels. 

And now, after summing up in a word wliat I have to urge, 
1 have done. I say you should levy the necessary supplies, 
should maintain the army on its necessary establishment — 
correcting whatever abuses may be found to exist, but not 
disbanding it altogether upon the first clamour that is raised 
— should send ambassadors wherever they can be useful in 
informing, 5 * * * * * admonishing, or anywhere furthering the inte- 
rests of this country. But you should, beside all this, bring 
the men to punishment whose administration has been stain- 
ed with corruption, and consign them to abhorrence in all 
times and all places, to the end that those whose conduct 
has been temperate 11 and pure, may be shewn to have con- 
sulted at once their own interests and yours. 1 If such shall 
be your course, and you no longer neglect your most im- 
portant concerns, it may be that our affairs shall take 
a better turn. But if you sit down inactive, and confin- 


1 Z? ]Te7r€, “ look for," “ seek for but in English this applies rather to 
what must come from others than from themselves ; and this renders a change 
of the word necessary. 

* ’Emo-Trifir) — Wolf, following some MSS., is for leaving out this word, 
and inserting to. The word must be admitted not to add much to the passage, 
and not to be in the manner of Demosthenes. 

3 “ Reform,” in Leland, must surely be a misprint for “ inform,” the Greek 

being bibagovras. Francis ha9 “ notify it may mean so, or “ warn,” unless 
vovfcrri<rovras means this, rather than * ( remonstrate,” which both Leland and 
Francis give ; certainly it seems like “ suggest," “ to put into one’s mind,” or 
“ to remind but it is also used for “ rebuke or it may even be “ remon- 
strate.” y 

4 Merpcui, “ moderate,” “ measured ;** but it also means conformable to 

duty,” and therefore “ upright.” Aucaiovs which follows, however, is plainly 

“ upright” or “ pure,” in opposition to “ corrupt,” and therefore fierpiot may be 
used to distinguish those who did not take the extravagant courses, 

, which at Athens were often mixed with corruption. 

Most translations join the rots aWois with €v fcjSovXeicr&cti, — which is 
not quite certain : it may be “in order to shew them and all others.” Wolf 

seems to join rots aWois in this manner with doxam. But the doubt is, if 

6v and j3oi Aevopai, there being no word evftovWvopat, be sufficient to denote 

“ giving sound or honest advice,” without a pronoun. 
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ing your exertions 1 to acclamations and applause, shrink 
back ' 2 the moment anything is required to be done, I can 
conceive no eloquence 5 which, in the absence of every ne- 
cessary effort on your part, will have the power to save the 
country. 


1 xfn rov, k. t. A. affords a happy instance of the full meaning being 
brought out by a choice of verbs und adverbs, without mentioning the predicate. 
Wolf, in his commentary, gives an admirable translation — “ usque ad applausum 
<>t laudatiomm rebus infenii ” A pud Reiske, Ap Crit. i. 84. The force of cr/roo- 
Sa£ovres is here excellently preserved. In the translation he does not give 
so good a commentary — “ hactenus duntaxat ut plaudatis ct laud ct is oralionem 
stud antes.” 

AvttftvnfieMH. Vide form ci note, (p.484. ) Wolf renders it here by “ ter- 
giversemini which does not give the meaning. It is escape from a word. 

3 Leland — Ci All the wisdom in the world but \uyov is here put in oppo- 
sition to Troiciv, and the applause referred to before, is plainly meant of speeches. 
Iceland's turn of the negative, is, however, happy ; and the passage may be ren- 
dered, 4< then all the eloquence in the world (or all the speeches) will fail to 
save the country,” — hut the version in the text gives the precise meaning of 
the Greek. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the third year of the 105th Olympiad, the islands of Cos, 
Chios, and Rhodes, revolted against the power of Athens ; 
and the latter fitted out a great expedition for their reduc- 
tion. This failed owing to the jealousies and intrigues of the 
commafiders employed ; and it became necessary to allow the 
independence of those Colonies. They had, however, only 
changed masters ; for Mau solus, whose assistance had enabled 
them to rebel, soon reduced them to subjection. He was 
succeeded by his wife, Artemisia, who was also his sister, ac- 
cording to the Oarian usage. She received succours from the 
Persian king to maintain her dominion, and had a garrison 
of his troops in the citadel of Rhodes. The Rhodians, thus 
oppressed, appealed for help to the Athenians, whom De- 
mosthenes endeavoured to persuade, in the following beautiful 
Oration, that it was their duty and their interest to grant 
the request, without regarding the past conduct of the 
Rhodians. * 




ORATION. 


I am of opinion, 0 men of Athens, that, a# you are delibe- 
rating upon affairs of such importance, you should allow 1 
freedom of speech to every man who offers his advice. For 
my own part, I never considered it difficult to inform you of 
what is best to be done, — for, to speak plainly, you all seem * 
to know that already, — but to prevail upon you to do it ; 
forasmuch as, when any thing is resolved upon and decreed, 
it is just as far from being done as # it was before the resolu- 
tion. 

There is one thing, however, for which I think you should 
be grateful to the gods, — that those who, through their own 
insolence, were at war with you at no distant time, have now 
their only hopes of safety in you. In such a crisis there is 


1 Allen seems to think that there is a real difficulty in this commencement. 
As the assemblies were held merely for discussion of something or other, what 
else wa9 to be done but to hear, &c.? He then enters into a long note to 
explain who might address the assembly and who not, without looking under his 
feet Is not the moaning, obviously, that the Athenians were become “ for- 
midable in their assemblies,*’ and no where else, — that “ their ears were spoil- 
ed,” — that they were more angry with those who shewed that things were 
wrong, than with those who excused it? Hid not Demosthenes twice at least, 
in the Uepl 2vvru£c<»s, pray not to be interrupted? If the allusion be to this 
disposition of the Athenians, there is no difficulty at all ; if this be not the so- 
lution there is difficulty enough. 
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just cause for rejoicing ; for, if you shall decide in a manner 
worthy of it, you will have the fortune of putting down by facts 
the slanders of our country’s defamers, and will add 1 to her 
just renown. For the Chians, and Byzantines, and Rhodians, 
charged us with having evil designs against them, and on this 
pretence, jointly raised against 11s this last war. It will ap- 
pear, however, that Mausolus, who was the manager and ad- 
viser of the whole, calling himself the friend of the Rhodians, 
robbed them of their liberties ; that the Chians and Byzantines, 
who made a shew of their being allies, gave them no holp in 
their misfortunes ; but that you, whom they feared, have been 
of all mankind their only deliverers. The consequence of this 
being generally perceived will be, that you will cause the peo- 
ple in every state to consider your friendship a symbol of their 
safety ; and no greater good can happen to you than to ob- 
tain, from all, their cheerful and unsuspecting good-will. 

I am surprised, when I observe the same persons advising 
the state to act* in opposition to the King in behalf of the 
^Egyptians, but dreading this same king when the question 
is about interfering on behalf of the Rhodian people ; though 
that the latter are Greeks all mankind know, but the former 
*a part of the King’s dominions. 

I presume some of you may remember, that when you were 
consulting about Persian affairs, I was the first to contend 
(I believe alone, certainly* with not more than one other) that 
you would act wisely in not avowing the cause of your arma- 
ment to be hostility against the King, but to be prepared 
against existing enemies, and to repel the King also, if he 
should make any attack upon you. Nor was this my recom- 
mendation merely, of which you did not approve, but you 
were yourselves of the same opinion. What I have now to 
say, therefore, is but a sequel to my speech on that occasion. 
Were I now with the King, and he should make me his ad- 
viser, I should recommend the very same course to him as I 
*do to you, — to go to war for his own possessions, if any of the 
Greeks should attempt to oppose him, but where he had no 
right, to assert no claim of dominion. If then, you are fully 


J The “ add’* is an addition perhaps excusable j if not, ** with fair fame" is 
literal. 
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resolved, 0 men of Athens, to abandon to him whatever the 
King may have become master of by surprising or deceiving 
certain individuals in different states, you have not resolved 
well in my opinion. But if you think that you ought to fight, 
should that be necessary, and to endure every extremity for 
the cause of justice ; in the first place, you will have the less 
reason to resort to the last extremity, in proportion as you 
shall be so minded, and in the next, you will appear to enter- 
tain sentiments worthy of yourselves. 

Now to satisfy you 1 that, in recommending you to set*the 
Rhodians free, I am saying nothing new, and that you, if you 
follow my advice, will be doing nothing new, I will briefly re- 
mind you of what lias happened and that too with advantage 
to the country. You heretofore, 0 men of Athens, sent out 
Timotlieus to assist Ariobarzanes, adding a condition to the 
decree, that he should violate no existing treaty with the 
King. Accordingly, finding that Ariobarzanes had openly de- 
clared against the king, and that Samos was forcibly held by 
Cyprothemis, whom Tigranes the king’s governor had set up, 
he declined assisting Ariobarzanes, but sat 2 down before 
Samos, assisted the people, and gave them their liborty ; — 
and up to this hour you have had no war on this account ; 
for nobody will fight in the same manner for unjust acquisi- 
tion, as for rightful possession. All mankind struggle to the 
uttermost against attacks upon their own ; not so do they 
struggle to obtain what does not belong to them. That they 
may desire to have, if others will allow them, but should they 
be prevented, they consider that no injustice has been done 
by their opponents. 

Moreover, my opinion is that Artemisia will not oppose 
this enterprise, 3 if we are only intent upon it ; and having heard 
my reasons briefly you shall judge whether I am right or not. 
I think that, whilst the King was accomplishing all his objects 
in iEgypt, Artemisia would strive to the uttermost to obtain 


1 11 To satisfy you,” — not in the original, hut seems implied. 

2 The change from the participle, in accommodation to our idiom is, perhaps, 
necessary ; — “ sitting down,” is equally easy. 

9 Allen translates this, “ngendi consuetudini.” Hut what has “course of 
action,” if couswtwHni im?ans anything, to do with a particular act, or enterprise ? 
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Rhodes for him, — not out of any good will towards him, but 
from a desire, whilst he remains in her neighbourhood, to 
confer a great favour upon him, that he may receive her as 
cordially as possible. But now as he has met with the ill 
success which we have heard of, and failed in his objects, she 
will think, as the fact is, that this island can, for the present, 
bo of no advantage to the King, while it is a fortress 1 * over- 
looking her own dominions to prevent any movement on her 
part. Insomuch, that, provided she may not appear plainly 
to give it up to you, I think she would prefer your having it 
to his getting it into his possession. I think, at the same 
time, that she will not assist* you, or that, if she should, it 
will be feebly and imperfectly. As for the King , 3 I protest I 
for one am not able to say what he will do ; but that it nearly 
concerns you now to have it ascertained whether he does 
make any claim to the territory 4 of Rhodes or not, I do most 
positively assert ; for if he does, it will not be for the Rhodians 
only that you must consult, but for yourselves and all the 
Greeks. 

If the Rhodians, now in power in the city, had obtained it 
by their own means, still I would not havo advised you to 
make any terms with them, not if they made you all the pro- 
mises in the world. For I observo that they at first took 
to their aid some of the citizens to overthrow the popular go- 
vernment ; and, when they had effected it, again expelled 
them. I, therefore, can never expect that they who havo 
shewn themselves faithless to both parties, will prove stead- 
fast allies to you. Nor should I ever have said what 


1 Allen translates, arcem regninvi; — what then becomes of the A/? 

* Allen translates, adjvturam , without saying “ whom which is, in effect, 
saying nothing. It is presumed, as it had been before said that she wishes 
the Athenians to have it, it must mean help them- It might mean, “help the 

Oligarchy in Rhodes,” — and that shews the fault in the translation above noted. 
s 5 ’Eire!, since,” “ forasmuch as ” &c. seems out of place, except something be 
implied, such as, “ I don’t like to be very positive,” or “ I do not like to say 
much about him,” Ike. 4< since,” &c-, an elliptic mode of expression very common 
with Demosthenes (e. g , ) ytvoiro yap tw rt KinvoT€pov> Phil. ii. 

4 It has been noticed that noXis is always used for the whole of the Athenian 
territory— which it well might. In the case of Rhodes, we might have ex- 

pected, perhaps, it would have been otherwise. 
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I have now been saying, had I thought the measure of advan- 
tage only to the Rhodians ; for I am no public guest 1 2 * 4 of this 
people, nor is any of them a private friend of mine. Nay, if 
both these circumstances had existed, I never should have 
said it, if I did not think it for your benefit. As to the 
Rhodians, (if such language be allowable to an advocate for 
their safety) I rejoice at what has happened ; for begrudging 
you, as they did, your undoubted rights, they lost their own 
freedom ; and when it was open to them to have formed an 
alliance on equal terms with you, — Greeks and their betters, — 
they are contont to be enslaved by barbarians and slaves 
whom they have admitted into their fortresses. I had almost 
said, if you should be willing to assist them, that what has 
happened has been of use to them ; for, while their fortune 
Continued to prosper, I know not that they would ever have 
been in their proper senses, Rhodians as they aro. But 
now, having been taught by experience that folly is the cause 
of much mischief to many, - perhaps, if they should succeed, 1 
they may be a little more sober-minded in future. And this 
I certainly think no small gain to them. 1 say, that you 
ought to try to save these people such as they are, 1 and not 
to bear malice, remembering that you also have in many in- 
stances been deceived by treacherous men, and yet you would 
not say that you ought to suffer for any of those misdoings. 

Consider this, also, 0 men of Athens, that you have urged 
many wars both against 1 )emocracies and Oligarchies, — and 
this you, of course, are aware of. But the causes of war against 
each, perhaps, none of you does attend to. What then are 

1 Can this he more nearly appreciated ? It is presumed it means, to he en- 
tertained, if a visitant, by the state — £cvof, of course, does not literally mean 
“ friend but neither 44 host” nor “ guest” seems, with us, to be enough for the 
meaning- 

2 It is presumed that noXkoh is simply meant to add to the quantity of the 
remark, — to 4< many,” arid not 41 the many,” as contrasted with uXiyot, or“ Oli- 
garchy.” 

s Et tu^oicv— not noticed by Allen, Must it not mean, “ if they succeed 
in getting your help,” ** if they be fortunate enough”? &c. 

4 “ Such as they are,” added ; but it is plain that av&pas is disparaging, and 
“ men/' or “ people" alone would not give that idea. The whole Speech says 
nothing in favour of them as a people, but the contrary. 41 It is the cause, it 
is the cause,” &c. 
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those causes ? Why, against popular governments, — on ac- 
count of some mutual complaints which could not publicly be 
disposed of, or some portion of territory, or line of bound- 
ary, or honour, or ascendency : But against Oligarchies — for 
none of these, for the principle of your government, and for 
freedom. Insomuch, that I should have no hesitation in say- 
ing, I consider it better for you that all the dominions in 
Greece should be at war with you, than the Oligarchies 
should be your friends. For with a people in the possession 
of liberty, I consider that you would have no difficulty in 
making peace whenever it suits you ; but with Oligarchies I 
do not think even friends secure. For it is not possible 
that the few 1 should be well disposed to the many, or those 
who thirst for dominion towards men who have resolved to 
live in the enjoyment of equal rights. * 

I am astonished that none of you thinks, when the Chians 
and the Mitylemeans, and now the Rhodians, are under Oli- 
garchies, — all mankind, I had almost said, being subjected to 
this servitude, — that there is a certain degree of danger to 
your own constitution also ; nor consider this, that if Oligar- 
chies are established every where, they will not allow your 
republic to stand. For they know well that none else can 
bring back the state of things to freedom, and they will wish 
to destroy those from whom they expect mischief to befal 
them. All other aggressors you ought to consider enemies, 
on account of the particular grievance ; but I advise you to 
hold those who destroy free governments 2 and change them 
into Oligarchies, as the common enemies of all who love liber- 
ty. Moreover it is but just, 0 men of Athens, that you who 
are free, should appear to entertain the same sentiments re- 
specting an unfortunate people who have lost their free- 
dom, which you would expect others to entertain respect- 
ing you, if (which Heaven avert !) any such calamity should 
ever befal you. Nor, if any man should suggest that the 
Rhodians have but met with their deserts, is this a tit season 

1 Whether 44 the few,*’ quite expresses what the o \lyoi means, may per- 
haps be doubtful. It certainly does not, if by the expression is meant that they 
are actually in power ; — but how get nearer ? 

2 From its opposition to Oligarchy here, “ free government” seems to be im- 
plied, whatever be the general meaning of 7ro>trfi<r. 
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to triumph 1 2 3 * over them. For the prosperous ought ever to 
be seen consulting the interests of the distressed, seeing no 
man knows what the morrow may bring forth to himself. 

I am in the habit of hearing it frequently asserted amongst 
you in this place, that when our country was unfortunate, 
certain states of Greece agreed - in advising that it should bo 
saved ; of whom, I will, for the present, only make a short 
mention of the Argives. 5 For I should not be willing that 
you, who have the reputation of always saving the distressed 
should appear worse than the Argives in this particular, — 
who, with a territory bordering upon that of Sparta, and 
seeing the Lacedaemonians lording it both by land and sea, 
were not deterred from shewing themselves friendly towards 
you. Nay more, they even came to a Decree, as we are told, 
to hold their ambassadors, who came from Lacedaemon to 
demand certain of your exiles, enemies, if they did not quit 
tho territory before the sun set. Is it not disgraceful then, 
0 men of Athens, if the people of Argos feared not the do- 
minion of the Lacedaemonians in those times, nor their power, 
that you, who are Athenians, should fear a Barbarian, and 
that too, a woman? Besides, the Argives had it in their 
power to relate that they had been frequently vanquished by 
the Lacedaemonians ; but you have conquered the King often, 
and have been worsted, not even once, cither by the slaves of 
the King, or by himself. For if, indeed, the King has any- 
where had an advantage over this country, that advantage he 


1 “ To be pleased at,” “ to rejoice at,” &c. literally. There is something in 

the tone of this passage, not unlike one (on a very different subject certainly) 
in Terence, much admired ; where Thais says to Chaerea, that if others blamed 
her, &c. he should not do it, — “ at tu indignus qui faceres tamen.” Eun. Act 
v. Sc. 2. ft 

2 Can this mean more than “ took counsel together ?” &c. It can hardly im- 
ply any act, which, perhaps, “combine,” “conspire,” &c. do. 

3 Mention is made of another, the Phocians, in a vehement passage of the 

Ufpl ILapmrpea folds, where he describes the horrible nature of their destruc- 
tion ; and then turns upon JEschines, that they gave rrjv o-Sgovcrav yf/ij<pov. 

They did not wish Greece to be one-eyed, ir€p6<b0a\p,ov rrjv 'EA Aa$«. A 
translation of this passage is attempted in the Edinburgh Review of a Recto- 
rial Speech at Glasgow in 1825. 
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has gained by bringing over to him with bribes, the most 
worthless of the Greeks, and traitors to them, — or no how 
else ; nor did even this profit him. For you will find that, 
often as he had weakened this country by means of the Lace- 
daemonians, he himself was in danger of losing his kingdom in 
his contest with Clearchus and Cyrus. So then he has never 
overcome you in open warfare, nor have his wiles availed him 
anything. 

I observe that some among you are in the Habit of treat- 
ing Philip with contempt, as wholly beneath your notice, but 
dreading the King as a formidable enemy, with whomsoever 
he may contend. If, however, you will not repel the aggres- 
sions of the one, because he is an unworthy antagonist, and 
will yield every thing to tho other, because he is formidable, 
— against whom, 0 men of Athens, will you ever take up 
arms ? 

There are, amongst you, those who are most powerful in 
maintaining the rights of others against you ; to whom I 
would give but a single piece of advice — Let them learn how 
to defend your rights against others, that they may first ap- 
pear to do what is right. Since, surely, it is absurd for a 
person, 1 himself not doing his duty, to pretend to read you 
lectures upon yours. For it is not right that a citizen of 
yours should get up speeches against you, 2 3 and none for you. 
And so I entreat you, consider what is the cause that nobody 
is found at Byzantium to instruct them not to seize upon 
Ohalcedon, now a possession of the King’s, and which formerly 
was yours, but in no respect belongs to them ? Or not to 
make Selyinbria, once a city in alliance with yours, tributary 
to them, or' dismember their country, against all oaths and 


1 The only recommendation of “ person ’ is that it is of both genders, like 
avOp&rros- 

2 Literally “ fight the reflective sense of the middle verb, “ draw your- 
selves up in battle array.*' As in the memorable Oath passage, ov pa tovs iv 
MapiOtovi, • . . kcu tovs iv TlXanuaXs napara^apivovsy “ who fought,*' &c. 

3 Hufavnoyr, or Bvfdwnov, the common reading, seems inserted to prevent 

the necessity of recurring to ckc'ivqvs, with which it is put in apposition 

the sentence being complete without it. The negative contained in tbe pqdi, 
it is presumed, extends to the opifciv, which Allen construes Hmit.es comtituant. 
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treaties, by which they are declared to be independent? 
None has been found to teach 1 Mausolus whilst living, or 
Artemisia, since his death, not to seize upon Cos and Rhodes, 
and many other Grecian cities, which the King, their master, 
had by treaties ceded to the Greeks, and for which the 
Greeks of those times endured many perilous* and glorious 
struggles. Or if both have such teachers, at least it appears 
that nobody is^persuaded. 

I am clearly of opinion that it is just to restore the Rhodian 
commonwealth ; but further, even if it were not just, when I 
observe what the Rhodians are doing, I cannot avoid counsel- 
ling you to restore thoir state. Wherefore? Why, because, 
if all were bent on acting justly, for you alone, 0 men of 
Athens, to hold back would be disgraceful. But when all the 
rest of mankind are putting themselves in a condition to com- 
mit some “ profitable wrong,” for you alone to make a parade 
of right, and even to avail yourselves of circumstances, I con- 
sider not justice but imbecility. For I observe that all people 
estimate right according to actually existing might ; and I 
can mention an instance of this familiar to you all. There 
are two treaties made by the Greeks with the King, that made 
by this country, which all applaud, and that made by the 
Lacedaemonians, which, certainly, all condemn. And in these 
treaties rights are not laid down alike to both sets of persons. 
The laws, indeed, do give, alike to the weak and the powerful, 
a common and equal participation of rights in the disputes of 


This will do well enough if it needs must be taken in a bad seme. But sup- 
pose they marked the boundaries right, where is the grievance ? Whatever may 
be the meaning of the word generally, the passage seems to shew that here it 
must be, “ mark out to occupy , against oaths,” &c. 

1 The teaching is applied to Artemisia only, but it seems necessarily im- 
plied as to Mausolus. The interrogatory is here dropped, as the editions 
have it so ; but it may be doubtful, perhaps, whether it ought not to be con- 
tinued- 

* If kivBvvovs must mean “ danger,” iiroirpravro will not do in its ordinary 
sense, “ make.'* That it does, generally, so mean, if not always, is clear. 
Kivbvvov apdpti/ot, the words just before the Oath ; and in the same Oration, 
there is, “ the state having never chosen aacpdXeiav aboj-av /uzXXop, rj ruv 
inrep tg>v Kcik&v Kivbwop” “danger,” and nothing else. This is the reason 
for “ endured.” 
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citizens with each other in each particular state. But in pub- 
lic rights, the conquerors lay down the law to the vanquished. 
Since then it is for you both to will and to do what is just, 
what you have to consider is how you may be able to accom- 
plish both. And you will be able, if once you shall bo consi- 
dered as the common champions of the general freedom. 

It is easy to perceive, as it seems to me, why you find it 
very difficult to act as you ought. For all tjje rest of man- 
kind have one contest only, — with their open enemies ; — and if 
they subdue them, there is nothing to baulk them in the full 
enjoyment of their success. But you, 0 men of Athens, have 
two difficulties, one the same which others have, — and another, 
in addition, earlier and more arduous. For you, in your coun- 
cils, must overcome those who have chosen to act in opposi- 
tion to the country. Since then, on account of them, nothing 
that is desirable can be obtained without a struggle, it may 
well happen that you should fail in many of your attempts. 
Now, that so many should fearlessly adopt this line of policy, 
perhaps the benefits received from those who bribe them may 
chiefly be the cause ; not but that you also 1 may be justly 
blamed. For you ought, 0 men of Athens, to entertain the 
same opinion respecting a position in politics, which you do 
respecting a position in the field. And what is that ? Why, 
you think that the man who deserts the station appointed by 
his general, ought to be disgraced, and should forfeit his rights 
as a citizen. So ought you to disgrace those who, deserting 
the line of policy handed down by our ancestors, act as if 
they wore living under an oligarchy, by driving them from 
your councils. As it is, do you esteem those the most faith- 
ful of your allies who have sworn to have the same friends 
and enemies as yourselves i — and do you also consider those 
public men 2 most trust-worthy, who, you certainly know, have 
espoused the cause of the enemies of their country ? 

' 1 The change to “ may be blamed,” instead of u any one,” perhaps, . 

hardly deserves notice, except for the purpose of remarking that even that 
change is not desirable, and that where there is a lumping departure, as in what 
is called a free translation , it is almost universally resorted to because the text 
is ndt understood. 

9 Allen construes it “ magistrates." But can it possibly mean the Arcbons, 
Pry tunes, Proedri, &c. people with duties fixed by law ? Were not these ns far 
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Perhaps, however, it may not be difficult to discover where- 
withal to charge them, or to blame the rest of you ; but that 
the labour is to find, by what advice, or by what course of ac- 
tion that which is now wrong may be set right. Perhaps, 
also, the present is not the time to treat of everything. But 
if you will sustain what you have previously resolved upon, by 
some corresponding measure, step by step our affairs may 
eventually become better for the future. My opinion then is — 
that you shouffl. take up this business in time, 1 manfully; 
bearing in mind that you rejoice to hear when any praise your 
ancestors, and go through their exploits, and tell of their 
trophies. Think then that those ancestors raised these tro- 
phies, not that you might gaze 2 upon them with unavailing 
admiration, but that you might imitate the virtues of those 
who set them up. 


removed from the slippery heights of polities as the Mayors of our Corporate 
towns? Must it not refer to “oi A«yo i/tcs” — the ** prjropa t/yc/idf'er*" — the 
Aristodemuses, &c. ? 

1 Whether this gets near enough to uurikapfidueardai may be questioned ; 
but a difficulty is felt in getting nearer. 

2 Literally, “ looking at, might wonder at,” “ admire,” &c. 
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— And you are strenuous in commemorating Caesar ? in pro- 
fessing your love for him when (lead ? What higher honour 
did he ever reach than to have a pedestal, a shrine, a temple, 
a priest? As, then, Jupiter, as Mars, as Romulus, so the god Ju- 
lius has his Priest, — and that Priest is M. Antony ! Where- 
fore do you pause ? Why are you not ordained ? Fix your 
day, — see for some one to consecrate you, — we are colleagues, 
— that no one will question. Detested wretch ! whether 
you play the minister of the living tyrant, or the priest of the 
dead ! I would ask, too, if you are aware what day this is, 
— if you don’t know that yesterday was the fourth of the 
Roman games in the Circus ? that you yourself proposed a 
law for setting apart the fifth day to the worship of Caesar ? 
Then why are we not all in our sacramental robes ? Why 
suffer the honours decreed to the new God by your law to 
be withheld ? Have you permitted the day to be desecrated 
by having prayers and yet witholding pedestals ? Either let 
the worship of your god be abolished at once, or let it be 
observed throughout. 

Your will ask if I desire to see his pedestal, his temple, his 
priest. For niy part I desire nothing of the kind. But 
you — you who are the advocate of Caesar — what have you to 
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say for defending some things and taking no care of others i 
unless peradventure you may be pleased to confess that the rule 
of your conduct is your own interest, not his dignity ? What 
answer, then, do you make \ I wait upon your eloquence ; — 
I knew your grandfather to be a great orator, and yourself 
to be fluent of speech ; — he, indeed, never harangued naked 
— your person we have seen displayed unadorned in public 
debate. Will you make any reply to these things, or will 
you dare to utter at all ? What, in so long a speech as I 
have now been making, will you find that you have the bold- 
ness even to think you can answer \ * 

Hut let us pass over former times and come to the pre- 
sent. This one day — this blessed individual day — I say, this 
very point of time in which 1 am speaking — defend it if you 
can! Why is the Forum hedged in with armed troops { 
Why stand youi; satellites listening to me sword in hand i 
Why are the gates of the Temple of Peace not flung open ? 
Why have you marched into the town, men of all nations, — 
but chiefly barbarous nations, t— savages from Ityrma, armed 
with their slings '{ You pretend that it is all to protect your 
person. Is it not better far to die a thousand deaths, than be 
unable to live in one’s own country without guards of armed 
men ? But* trust me, there is no safety in defences like these. 
We must be fenced round by the affections and the good 
will of our countrymen, not by their arms, if we would be 
secure. The Roman people will force away, they will wrench 
from your grasp, these arms, — I pray it may be done without 
peril to us ! But in what way soever you may deal with us, 
believe me, while your conduct is framed upon your present 
counsels, your career must be short ; for that consort of 
yours who is so very little avaricious, who has already been 
twice a widow, and whom I will allude to without offence, 
too long owes to the state the enjoyment of a third jointure. 
The Roman people have those to whom the helm of the state 
!nay be entrusted. Wheresoever they are, there is the safe- 
guard of the commonwealth ; or rather the commonwealth 
itself has not yet recovered those whom as yet she has only 
avenged. The country certainly possesses illustrious youths 
ready for her defence. Consulting their ease only, they may 
quit us for a season if they will — vet shall they be recalled 
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by the public voice. The name of peace is delightful, and 
the reality is precious ; but between peace and slavery there 
is a wide difference. Peace is tranquil freedom, — slavery, of 
all ills the consummation, to be resisted not only by war 
but to the death. 

But if those great 1 * 3 liberators of their country have thus 
removed themselves from our sight, yet have they left us the 
example of their achievements. What none before them had 
done, they did. Brutus levied war against Tarquin, a king 
in days when it was lawful for Rome to have kings. Cassius, 
Majlius, Manlius, all perished because they were suspected 
of affecting kingly power. But Brutus' and his coadjutors 
took arms not against one who was aiming at sovereignty, 
but against one already enthroned ; an exploit not only illus- 
trious and divine in itself, but worthy of all imitation, and 
such as covers the actors with a glory which seems to fill the 
very heavens. For. although there was an abundant reward 
in the mere consciousness of the prodigious deed, still I can- 
not consider that any mortal needs contemn the earning of 
immortal fame. 

Look back, then, M. Antony, on that day when you 
abolished the Dictatorship ; set before your eyes the delight 
of the Senate and People of Rome; contrast it with the traffic 1 
you and your followers are now engaged in — then you will bo 
sensible of the vast difference between glory and gain. Yet 
as some, stricken with a morbid affection, an obtusenoss of 
the senses, are unable to taste the flavour of their food, so 
profligate, rapacious, desperate men, lose the relish of true 
fame. But if the glory of great actions has no charms for 
you, cannot even fear deter you from wicked deeds ? Y ou 
have no apprehension of criminal prosecutions — be it so ; if 
this arises from conscious innocence, I commend it ; but if it 


1 Some little addition seems quite necessary to bring out the sense : ab- 
slnlerent se ipsos plainly indicates that he connects the removal of the liber- 
ators with the immediate antecedent morte repellendum ; but these woids seem 
hurdly enough if simply translated, without this or some such addition to bring 
out the connexion. 

* Hi primi , — we know nothing of them, except that Brutus was joined 
by many. 

3 In some editions and MSS. it is nummatione ; in others better, nundinatione. 
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proceeds from your reliance upon mere force, do you not per- 
ceive what it is that awaits him who has thus overcome the 
terrors of the law ? 

But if you have no dread of brave men and patriotic citi- 
zens, because your person is protected from them by your 
satellites, believe me your own partisans will not bear with 
you much longer ; and what kind of life is his whose days 
and nights are distracted with the fear of his own follow- 
ers? Unless, indeed, you have, bound them to you by great- 
er obligations than those by which Csesar had attached some 
of the very men who put him to death ; or that you can 
in any one respect be compared with him. In him there was 
genius, judgment, memory, learning , 1 * circumspection , 1 reflec- 
tion, application. His exploits in war, how mischievous soever 
to his country, were yet transcendent. Bent for years upon 
obtaining supreme power, he had accomplished his object 
with vast labour, through countless perils. By his munifi- 
cence, by public works* by largesses, by hospitality, he had 
won over the thoughtless multitude; ho had attached his 
followers by his generosity, his adversaries" by his specious 
clemency. In a word, he had introduced into a free state, 
partly through fear of him, partly through tolerance of him, 
a familiarity with slavery. 

With that great man I may compare you as regards the 
lust of power ; in no other thing can you be in any manner 
of way likened to him. But out of a thousand ills which’ he 
forced 3 into the constitution of our Commonwealth, this one 
good has come, that the Roman people have now learnt 
how far each person is to be trusted, to whom they may 
commit themselves, against whom they must be on their 
guard. Do these things never pass through your mind ? 
Do you not comprehend that it suffices for brave men to have 


1 In some MSS., instead of liier(e> cura y it is literaturu This, however, is 
hardly a Ciceronian phrase, unless in bis critical or philosophical treatises. 

f Devinxerat is applied both to the suos and adversarios . In English it would 
have been almost inevitable to change the word, and make it “ attached his 
friends, and disarmed his enemies but perhaps “ attaching” is stronger, as 
applied to enemies also. 

9 Inusta, u burnt in.” 
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learnt how beautiful the deed, how precious the service , 1 how 
glorious the fame of extirpating a tyrant? When mankind 
could not endure Csesar, will they bear thee ? Henceforward, 
trust me, they will flock emulously to this work, nor wait for 
the lingering opportunity. 

Regard the Commonwealth for a moment, M. Antony, I 
do beseech you. Think of the race you are sprung from, not 
of the generation you live with. Be on what terms you please 
with me ; but return into favour with your country. That, 
however, is your own affair. I will declare my course. Young 
I stood by the country — old I will not desert her. • I defied 
the arms of Catiline — I will not tremble at yours ! Nay, I 
should cheerfully fling myself into the gulf, if my death could 
restore the public freedom, and the sufferings of the Roman 
people could thus be exasperated at once to the crisis which 
has been so long coming on ! For, truly, if it is well nigh 
twenty years since I denied, in this very temple, that death 
ever could come before its time to a man of consular rank, 
how much more truly may I say so, now in my old age ? To 
me, Senators, death is oven desirable, having lived to finish 
all that I had undertaken to achieve. For two things only 
I feel anxious ; the one, that my eyes may close upon the 
liberties of Rome — a greater boon than this heaven has not 
to bestow ; the other, that the fate may befal every one which 
his conduct to his country has earned. 


1 Beneficio gratum may mean — “ fit gratitude for the benefits received from 
the country if so, the words may be rendered — u how dutiful the service,'* 
or “ how appropriate but I prefer the sense of the text. 
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Berenguria, Queen of Richard jLrorona- 

- tion of, i. 261. W 

Beresford (Captain Sir John, R.N.), i. 
242. 
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Bergami (Bartolomeo), i. 113, 115, 116, 
121—423, 144, 145, 147—149, 151— 
156, 161—164, 203, 204, 206—208, 
213, 214, 220, 222, 247, 248. 

Berkhamstead School, case of, in Chan- 
cery, nr. 38. 

Berkshire Charities, Mr. Parry’s Treatise 
on the, hi. 4£>< 

Berlin Decree, occasion, object, and pro- 
visions of the, i» 396 — 398, 510. See 
Orders in Council, Milan Decree. 

Bermuda, happy result of giving absolute 
freedom to the slaves in, in 1834, n. 
200, 209, 276. 

Berne, treatment of M. Fellenberg by 
the aristocracy of, in. 251. 

Berwick, electioneering trick at, ii. 410. 

Best, Mr. Justice (now Lord Wyn- 
ford), i. 357, 36 1 , 367, 368. See Wyn- 
ford. 

Bible (the), should be read in all schools, 
hi. 312. 

Bickagee (a Mauritius planter), evi- 
dence of, as to the contentment of the 
Coolies transplanted to the Mauritius, 
ii. 259, 260. 

Bigsby (Mr. of East Retford), m. 419, 
420. 

Binning (Lord, now Earl of Haddington), 
lir. 194. 

Birkbeck (Dr. Geo.), hi. 101. Lectures 
of, to the Glasgow Mechanics, 168, 129, 
130, note. Connexion of, with the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, 133 — 5, 
143, 178, 582-3. 

Birmingham Charity, ur. 61. 

Local Acts, iv. 163. 

— distressed state of, in 1 81 2, i. 423-4. 
Sums paid by government to, for gun 
and pistol barrels, 444. Renewal of dis- 
tress in, in 1816,554—5,565 ; il 535, 
536, 593-5, 604. 

Birollo, a witness against Queen Caroline, 
i. 137, 138. 

Biscay, violation of commercial privileges 
of, by King Ferdinand, i. 593. 

Bishop (Mr., Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
missioner,) in. 493. 

Black (Dr.), the greatest improver of 
Chemistry in his day, m. 95, 122, 168, 
169. 

(Mr,), Lectures on the French 

Language, in. 134. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, it. 109, 382 
383, 399 note. 422, 433, 434. 

— Reports, ii. 435, 436. 

Blacow, (thk Rev. Richard), Case of, 
for preaching a libellous Sermon against 
Queen Caroline, i. 287. Circumstances 
attending it, 293, 295 — 8. Speech at 
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Lancaster on opening the* pros edition 
against, 299 -304. * 

Blsiir (Mr. Hunter, M.P.), nr. 194. 

Blenheim and Rarnillies, i. 462'; n. 156, 
565,59 1. 

Blet chi ugly, borough of, 588. 

Blockades, paper, remarks on, I, *142—8. 

settled law respecting, m. 612, 

m: 

Blood- money, analogy between and the 
head-money paid to the captors of slave 
traders, n. 170. 

Board of Commissioners of Education, 
proposed establishment of, in. 262. 
Duties it would have to perform, ib. 
265. 

Board of Inquiry into abuses, indifferent 
qualifications for a member of a, iv. 44. 

Board of Trade, i. 435, 4?9, 440, 442, 
452, 155. 

Bolingbroke (Lord), in. 85, 267. 

Bolivar (General), r. 681. 

Bologna, Doctors of the University of, i. 

I .'id, !<>•). 

Bombay, ir. 272. 

Bond Street, friendly to Reform, ii. 570. 

Book-Clubs, a great means lor the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, m. 110, 111. 

Books, causes of the dearness of in Eng- 
land compared to those of France, in. 
105. 

Books (of Account), rule of law with 
respect to the admission of after de- 
cease, ii. 445. 

Bordeaux Foundling Hospital, in. 269. 

Borough, English, tenure by, u. 679, 467. 

Boroughs, Parliamentary, creation of, u. 
592. 693. 

Bosanquct (Mr. Justice), ji. 314. 

Bossiney, u. 593 

Boswell (Mr. M.P.), ill. 194. 

Bounties on Corn- Exportation, effect of, 
i. 53?. 

Bourbons, the legitimate, of Palermo, i. 
118. 

— the French, ii. 154-5. See Charles 
X. 

Bourn Union, singular conduct of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians of, nr. 
553-555. 

Brand (Hou. Thos. M. P. for Hertford- 
shii%, now Lord Dacre).i. 538; ii. 551. 

Brazil Trade, I. 436, 544. 

— importation of slaves into, n. 22, 
153, 176, 252, 262, 268. 

Bridges (Rev. T. W.), shocking cruelty 
of, to his femAle slave, ii. 143. His 
libels on Mr. Wilberforce, 1 44. 

Bridgmah (Sir O., Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas), H. 327. 


Briggs ( Dr. of Liverpool), «. 170. 

Bristol, entitled -to a' participation iii the 
East India Trade, i. 421. Theempo- 
num of slave trade in ancient, us well 
as modem times, ii. 237, 

r. 516. 

Corporation, in. 4 1 9. 

Local Acts, iv. 163. 

Britain, the greatest agricultural state in 
the world, for its size, i. 513. 

British North American Trade, state of, 
in 1812, i. 440-1. 

Brodie (Mr.), it. 0 15. 

Brogden (Mr.), r. 503, 607. 

Bron (Mariette). servant of Queen Caro- 
line, i. 208—213, 228. 

Brougham (James), charucter of, Hi. 353, 
854. 

( Henry, now Lord), i ll, 89,91,94, 

96, 1)8, 228, 236, 239, 24?, 250, 295, 
297, 298, 310—312, 315, 318—326, 
367—369,401, 409— 413,405— 6, 477, 
493, 496, 497, 604, 642, 645; n. 1 i, 
22, 45, 162, 183, 229, 312, 314, 519, 
552, 554, 555; ill 4, 7, 8, 14, 15, 71, 
213, 343, 351, 353, 854, 390, 393, 
398, 400, 417, 418, 536, 553, 557, 
571—574, 610, 624, 625; iv. 49, < 5, 
71—73, 90, 94, 97, 111,1 13, 184—187, 
234, 241—254, *284, 297. 

Brown (Mr. S. of Haddington), his plan 
of Itinerant Libraries, ill. 113. 

Brown (Anthony), agent for Antigua, ii. 
248. 

Brown (Colonel, member of the Milafi 
Commission), i. 114, 232. 

Buchan (Mr. of Kelloe), iil 113. 

Buckingham (Duke of), i. 270; it. 682. 

Buckinghamshire, cultivation in parish of, 
abandoned, owing to the weight of the 
poor-rates, ur. 498, 

Buenos Ayres, i. 519,578, 579, 581, 582. 

Bullion Committee Report, by Mr, Hor- 
ner, i. 645. 

gold and silver, exports of from 

Spanish America, i. 578. 

Buonaparte (Napoleon), I. 7,9, 22, 38, 
62, 63, 69, 79, 80, 81, 175, 393— 
398, 400, 401, 405, 400, 408, 492, 
510, 515, 576, 591, 595, 596, 599, 615, 
629, 630, 634, 665, 667, 669 ; u. 484, 
486; m. 86, 591, 592,608, 612; iv. 
47,460. 

Burdett (Sir Francis)^. 551. Noble 
donation of, to the iSndoii Mechanics' 
Institution, hi. 135. His contest with 
the House of Commons iu 1810, iv. 
340, ■ 

Burgage tenants, iu 58# 

Burke (Right Hon. Edmund), u. 12, 
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134. His plan of a Slave Code, 135, 
136, 218, 219, 462, 527, 541 ; hi. 87, 
88,352; iv. 1)9,230,350. 

Burner, (Bishop), account by, of the pro- 
ceedings in Italy for Henry VXIIth's 
divorce, i. 131—133. His opinion of 
the English clergy, 342. 

Butter and Cheese, effect of protecting 
duties on, i. 570. 

Business of Parliament, Speech upon 
the, delivered in the House of Lords, 
June 5, 1837 ; iv. 151. Complaint of 
nothing being done a|- the beginning of 
the session, and the whole load thrown 
at the end, 155, 156. Sources of the 
evil, 158. Privileges of the Commons, 
with respect to money bills, 159. 
Right of parties to introduce their bills 
in either House, 160. Government 
should begin earlier, ami begin in the 
Lords whatever measures can be in- 
troduced there, i'5. Mode in which the 
private obstructs the public business, 
161. Amount and importance of the 
former, 163. Manner in which the 
Commons discharge their duties, illus- 
trated by the proceedings on certain 
railway bills, 165 — 171. Necessity of 
attempting a cure for the evil ; pro- 
posal to restrict the time of year for 
transacting private business, ib. To 
transact the private business in the 
morning, 173. To appoint small com- 
mittees with restrictions upon the 
members, 174. Plan proposed three 
years ago for treating bribery cases, 176. 
Suggested as applicable to private hills, 
177. Other plans, ib. Motion for se- 
lect committee, 178 Report of com- 
mittee adopted by the House, 179, 180. 
Beneficial results of the plan, 153. 

Cadiz, i. 578. 

Calcraft’s (Right Hon. John), Amend- 
ment in the army estimates, March 11, 
1816, i. 605,621,622. 

Calvert's (Mr. Nicholson), Act, a favourite 
with justices, ii. 378. 

Cambridge, false statement respecting a 
union workhouse near, m, 556, 557. 
Result of the inquiry into, 558. 

— University, in. 323, 324. 

— Statutes of King's, St. John’s, and 
Trinity Colleges, in. 54. 

Campbell, (Sir Jron, Attorney General), 
ii. 315,553. 

Campbell, (Thomas, the Poet),iy. 11. 

Canada, means taken to encotroge the 
timber trade ofc i. 569, 570. 

— — Spfech on the Affairs of, de- 


livered in the House of Lords, Jan. 
18, 1838, iv. 189. Exordium: the Co- 
lonial Secretary’s duty of explanation 
and defence entirely overlooked in his 
speech, 191. His interval of inaction 
between 20th November 1836, and 
March 11, 1837, without sending des- 
patches to Lord Gosford, unaccounted 
for, 193—201. Delay in acting upon 
the Commons’ resolutions, both before 
and after the King’s death, 202. Ne- 
glect in providing for the consequences 
of the Canadian irritation, 205. Exa- 
mination of reasons assigned for not 
sending out additional forces, 210. 
Review of despatches of July 14, ex- 
planatory of the delay in the intended 
legislative measures, 213—216 Real 
reason, the dissolution of Parliament, 
218. Indecent haste of that measure, 
221 — 224. Qualities shewn by the 
government in the whole of their pro- 
ceedings, 224, 232. Apology for the 
Canadians, 225, 227. Remarks on the 
proposed suspension of the constitu- 
tion, 227— and subsequent plan of go- 
vernment, 229. Estimate of the real 
value of the province, and suggestions 
for an amicable separation, 233. Con- 
trast of the conduct of the House of 
Lords and the Legislative Council of 
Canada, 235—237. Effects of Lord 
Durham’s mission anticipated, 237. 
Peroration, 238. 

Speech on tiie Bill for the Sus- 
pension of the Constitution of, de- 
livered in the House of Lords, Feb. 
2, 1838. iv. 255. Exordium: diffi- 
cult and embarrassing position of the 
speaker in bis single opposition, 257. 
Lord Aberdeen’s speech in defence of 
the measure, 258. Conduct of the 
Canadians palliated, 260. Governor 
Head’s proceedings denounced, 263. 
Danger of a rupture with the Ameri. 
cans, 266, 267. Injustice of the Bill, 
m punishing the many for the faults of 
the few, 269. Different rule for treat- 
ing well-represented Ireland, and un- 
represented Canada, 270—273. Ex- 
amination of the Instructions for Lord 
Durham, 273. Wish that on certain 
points his powers were enlarged, 278. 
Dr. Robertson’s account of La Gasca’s 
mission to, and suppression of, the re- 
bellion in Peru, 279. Lessons which 
it presents to the government, 282. 
Peroration, 283. Reply to the per- 
sonal attack of Lord Melbourne, 284, 
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Canada, Speech on the affairs of 
LowER,delivt*red in the House of Lords, 
Feb- 8, 1838, iv. 287. Exordium : grati- 
fication at no longer standing alone in 
opposition, 289. Lord Glenclg’s aver- 
sion to severe measures now assigned 
us the cause of the delays so often 
commented upon, 291. Lord Dur- 
ham’s delayed departure supposed to 
proceed from a like repugnance, 293. 
His instructions only allow him to en- 
quire and report, not to act, 295. Bill 
not likely to work conciliation, and 
why, 296. Sketch of its provisions. 
298 — 300. Anticipation of the legal 
controversy which, if not amended, it 
may excite, 30.1, reflections upon colon- 
ies in general, ib. The West Indian 
never likely to become independent, 
302; the North American certain to 
be so. The necessity of therefore pre- 
paring for an amicable separation, 303. 
Peroration, 304. 

Canning, (Right Hon. George), I. 89, 
414, 448 466, 477, 63C, 042, 045, 
647; ii. 22, 46, 103, 105, 114, 116, 
124, 145, 153, 186, 218, 249, 551, 
605; ill. 27, 185, 188, 198, 343, 344, 
507, 591, 597, 599; iv. 24, 52, 55, 
12 ). 

character of, i. 471,472. 

parallel between and Lord Dudley, 

n. 541—543. 

Canterbury, (Dr. Howley, Archbishop 
of), ii. 354, 356 ; hi. 317, 318, 330— 
332. 

. (I)r. Moore, Archbishop of), hi. 436. 

(Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop 

of), in. 32. 

Viscount, iv. 159. See Sutton. 

Caraccas, the, i. 581, 582. 

Carlisle, (Earl of), i. 646. 

Carlisle Mechanics’ Institution, in. 125, 
137. 

Carlos, (Don), in. 607, 617, 618. 

Carlsruhe, i. 186, 190, 191, 195. 

Carnarvon, (the late Earl of), n. 566, 
567,603,605; m. 47. 

Caernarvon, ( Earl of), hi. 323, 335, 336, 
337 — 339, 624. 

Carnatic, (Nabob of the|^ Members in the 
Hoftse of Commons in the pay of the, 
ii. 586. 

Caroline (Queen), arrival of in England 
in June J820, and proceedings com- 
menced against, i. 87- Public opinion 
respecting her and her husband, 88. 
Feeling of the House of Commons, 89. 
Offence alleged against her, 90. De- 
clines complying with the resolutions of 


the House, recommending her to leave 
the country, 91. Commencement of 
proceedings against, in the House of 
Lords, on the Bill of Degradation and 
Divorce, 92. Character of case and 
evidence against her, 94. Of the 
speeches and evidence in reply, 98. 
Fate of the bill, ib. Claim to be 
crowned, 99. Her death, ib. 296, 307, 
Respect paid to her memory, 307, 308. 
Conduct of Emperor Alexander to, 
632. 

— Speech in defence of, 101. Ex- 
ordium, 103. The ground of recrimi- 
nation against her husband waived at 
present, and why, 105. Denial of ad- 
mission of improprieties in her conduct, 
106. Causes of her retirement from 
England, and residence and associations 
in Italy, ib. Marriage and death of 
Princess Charlotte, 108. Successive 
losses of all her friends, 1 10. Proceed- 
ings of the Milan Commission, and their 
result, 111. The opening speech of 
the Attorney- General founded on the 
evidence taken before that Commission, 
ib. Remarkable discrepancies between 
that and their evidence in the present 
proceeding, 112 — 119. General re- 
marks on the case ; monstrous impro- 
babilities required to be swallowed, 
119—125. Mode of getting up the 
ease; venal character of the Italian 
witnesses, 126 — 129. The latter illus- 
trated by what happened in Henry the 
Eighth’s suit of divorce against Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, 130 — 133; and con- 
firmed by modern native testimony iti 
1792, 134. Conduct of the witnesses 
in court, 135 — 139. The fewness of 
the witnesses, und the absence of those 
who ought to have been called, 139 — 
142. Dissection of the evidence ; Mu- 
jocchi, 142 — 158. Paturzo, the mate, 
and Gargiuolo, the captain of the po- 
lacca, 159 — 168. Mademoiselle De- 
mont, and Sacchi, 168 — 186. Rastelli, 
183. Barbara Kress, 187 — 195. Gug- 
giari, 195. Cucchi, 198. The other 
witnesses, 200. The heads of charge, 
how substantiated ; scene at Naples, as 
described by Demont, 201 ; nc Catanea, 
by the same, 206. Why was not Ma- 
riette Bron, the sister of Demont, 
called? 208— will b# produced by the 
Queen, 213. Deraont’s story of occur- 
rences at Scbarnitz, 213. Answer to 
the ai^iunent, that if this is a plot, the 
witnesses have not sworn enough, 214 
-—that falsehoods have only been prove 
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against them in unimportant particulars, 
217— -to the suspicion arising from the 
Queen's treatment of Bergami, 2*20. 
Appeal to the course of her former life 
at home; letter of King George III. 
to, November 13* 1804,223. Letter of 
the Priuce of Wales to, April 30, 1806, 
225. Peroration, 227. Abstract of 
Mr. Denman’s speech in summing up 
the evidence for, 228 — 253. 

Caroline, Queen, always averse to prose- 
cutions for libel, i. 289. Procession 
of to St. Paul’s, in ljjpvember 18*20, to 
offer thanks for her deliverance from 
her enemies, 293, 295. Libellous ser- 
mon against her in consequence, 295. 
Prosecution of the libeller, 295 — 297. 
Libel upon one of, by the Durham 
clergy. 327 — 329, See Blacow. 

— denunciation of the atrocious means 
used to procure evidence against her, 
lv. 55, 56. 

Conduct of the Court to the Min- 
istry, when her prosecution was forced 
upon them, iv. 135. 

Carrington, ( William, witness for Queen 
Caroline), r. 241, 242. 

Carter, (John Bonham, Esq. M.P. for 
Portsmouth,) i. 310, 319. 

Cart mid, Lancashire, m. 231. 

Cartwhip, abolition of the, in the slave 
colonies, ii. 211. 

Cartwright, (Major), ii. 547. Character 
of, 548 — 550. 

Cassino, i. 114. 

Castlcreagh (Lord, afterwards Marquis of 
Londonderry), i. 91, 413. Denuncia- 
tion of his conduct at the Congress of 
Vienna, 594—598. Reply to his de- 
fence of the army estimates, 608, 609, 
611, 616, 618. Notice and character 
of, 634-642.; in. 7,8, 185, 197, 597; 
iv. 121, 186. 

Catanea, i. 206 — 208. 

Catherine of Arragon, Queen of Henry 
VIII , i. 130,267. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia, i. 658— 
659. 

Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, an- 
ecdotes connected with the passing of, 
iv. 128, 130—136. 

- less gained by than was anticipated, 

and the causes, iv. 62—64. Inconsist- 
ent conduct of the authors and sup- 
porters of the measure, hi. 337. 

Catholics of Ireland, petition of in 1823, 
complaining of the unequal administra- 
- tion of the law, iv. 19—21 , 22, 23, 26. 

Catholic Clergy of Ireland, necessity of 
making a legal provision for, iv. 65. 


Causes Cdlebres, hi, 82. 

Ceylon, n. 250, 268, 272. 

successful introduction of jury trial 

into, ii. 364—306* 

Chad wick. (Mr. Secretary to the Poor Law 
Amendment Board), hi. 493, 552, 553. 

Chamhre, (Mr. Justice), ii. 405, note. 

Chancellor, (Lord), may he a dissenter, 
i n.338. 

Chancery, Court of, reason for carrying 
disputed accounts into, and suggestion 
of plan for removing them ii. 401. 

Judgment on Case of Contempt 

of, jv. 355 — 364. 

Reform, Ministerial plan of, scout- 
ed, ill 574. 

limited jurisdiction of with respect 

to the abuses of charitable endowments, 
III. 37—39. See Equity. 

Chancery suit, legacy renounced for fear 
of a, m. 245. 

Chandos, ( Marquess of) clause introduced 
into the Reform Bill by, ii. 582. 

Change of Ministry in 1834, Remarks 
on the, iv. 89. Disappointment of the 
friends of Reform at the operation of 
the Reform Bill, and clamour against 
Lord Grey’s government, 90. Incon- 
siderate step of the King in dismissing 
the Melbourne Ministry, 91. Changed 
conduct and tone of the Liberals on its 
re-instatement, ib. Lord Mulgrave un- 
justly praised at the expense of his two 
predecessors, 93. Changed conduct of 
the Government on the Queen’s acces- 
sion, ib. Hollowness of the pretences 
on which their claims to support rest, 
94—96. 

Change, inconsistency of the enemies of, 
in. 455, 456. 

Charitable Institutions, injurious effect 
of, upon the lower classes, u. 146. Il- 
lustrated by the case of one in London, 
148 — 150. 

Charitable Uses, difference between the 
powers of commissioners under the Act 
of, and those of the Charitable Abuse 
Enquiry commissioners, m. 33 — 35. 

Charities, abuse of, Lord Eldon's dictum 
respecting, m. 18. General malversa- 
tion and neglittpce in the management 
of such property, 20. Bill brought in, 
in 1818, for appointing commissioners 
to inquire into, with the changes made 
in it by ministers, 20 — 41. Manner in 
which ministers have acted upon it, 42 
— 52. Reasons for including colleges 
and great schools in the inquiry into, 53* 
Benefits to be anticipated from , its re- 
sult I. More exact knowledge of 
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the funds, 59. 2. Correctioh of mis- 
#inaimge»nent obtained by publicity, ib- 
Connexion of with the question of' the 
Poor Laws, 6*2. Tendency of perma- 
nent funds for (he support of the poor 
to increase their numbers unquestion- 
able, 63. Their application to purposes 
of education the safest mode of expend- 
ing them largely, 64. 

Charity Commission Report, hi. 411,413. 

remarks on *the different kinds of, 

in. 485 — 488. 

Charles V. the Emperor, n.4, 241 ; iv. 279. 
Charles I., coronation of, . i. 266—222. 

‘ Proclamation of martial law by, n. ol. 

II. coronation of, i 27*2, 273. 

X. king of France, an encourager 

of the slave trade, if. 154, 155. Re- 
commendation of certain persons to be 
bis ministers at Prague, iv. 137. 
Charlotte, ( Princess), anecdote of, i. 1 08, 
100 

Charlton, (Mr. Lechmere), case of privi- 
lege of Parliament set up by, iv. 342, 
—344. 

Charter House School, London, m. 54, 
59, 187. 

Charter Roll in the Tower, I. 281. 
Chatham, (Earl of), nr. 1 19, 390. 

Cheap publications, remarks on, in. 104 
—1 10. 

Chemist, the, a weekly periodical, in. 107. 
Child, (Josiuh), remark of, on the mutual 
dependence of trade mid land, i. 564. 
Children, elementary schools for, in. 

233—236. See Infant Schools . 
Chilman, ( Robert), x. 7, 35, 58, 64. 
Chios, the laughing damsels of, in. 78. 
Christ and the Adulteress, r. 253. 

Christ- Church College, Oxf. m. 56, note. 
Christ’s Hospital, London, m. 59. 
Christianity, the extinguisher of slavery 
in the ancient world, ii. 280. 

Christmas, the Negro’s, *in 1834, if. 201, 
202. Before the abolition, 240. 
Church of England, i. 335 — 336. How 

spoken of by Milton, Burnet, Hart- 
ley, and Simpson, 346, 34.0 
Church of Scotland, characteristics of 
the, n. 337. 

Church and State, meagpg of the union 
of, lit 327— 329. 

Church rights, injustice of the non-limi- 
tation of, if 40 1 —4 63 
Cicero quoted,!. 127, 171, 238, 670, 671 ; 

in. 12, 16, 93,94,453; iv. 16,382-3. 
- — eloquence of compared with that of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes, hi. 77 — 
80, 82—14, 89, 90. 

— — mahy Orations of, Written and pub- 
lished, but never spoken, iv. 412 — 414. 


His Book of Exordiums, 418. Pains 
taken by, in acquiring his art, 422. 
Exquisite taste of his audience, 425. 
Many of bis speeches quite foreign to 
the subject, 429, 430. 

Cicero, Peroration of the Second 
Philippic, translated, iv. 513—519. 

Cinque Ports, Barons of the, l. 263, 275, 
276, 278. 

Circuits, irregularity of the, ir. 351. 

Circulation of labour, abuse of the term, 
ii. 277. 

Civil History, why a sealed book in cer- 
tain countries, m. 252 — 253. 

Law Courts, remarks on the, ii, 

352—356. 

List, Speech on the, delivered in 

the House of Lords, Dec. 20, 1837, iv. 
365. Preface, 357. Exordium — 
groundless insinuations of Lord Mel- 
bourne against the opponents of the 
proposed settlement, 309. Objection 
to the principle of it being for the 
Queen’s life, 310. Unwise to legislate 
prospectively for, perhaps, half a cen- 
tury, 3 1 2. Consequences of that course 
predicted from past experience, 314. 
Differences between the present and the 
two lust Civil Lists, 316 — and that of 
George III. ib. Consequences to be 
anticipated in the event of the arrange- 
ment being either favourable or unfa- 
vourable to the Crown, 318. Imper- 
fect information of tbe royal revenue 
from other sources, 320. The revenues 
of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster, public funds vested in the inon- 
urch for public purposes, 322. Parti- 
culars respecting the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, 324 — 329. Gross and net reve- 
nue — bad management, 329. En- 
croachments of the rejjning sovereign 
on the revenues, 330. Plan for new- 
modelling the Pension List not yet 
settled or even reported upon by the 
committee, 332—334. Indecent haste 
in currying through the present bill, 
335—336. 

— and military tribunals, difference 
between, it. 63—65. 

Clamour, there ought to be, where there 
is abuse, ii. 527. 

Clarence, (Duke of). See William IV- 

Clarendon.( Edward, Earl of), i, 240, 272. 

Clarkson, ^ Thomas, the slavery abolition- 
ist,) notice and character of, it. 6, 171, 
241,282. 

Claudian, quotation from, applied to Dr. 
Franklin, ii. 233. 

Clergy, a vague term, not limited to Es- 
tablished ministers, i. 300, 361. 
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Clergy, merits of the English Working, 
in. 207, 223. 

Clerical Magistrates, general character of, 
ii. 308. 

Cleveland, (Marquess, now Duke of), n. 

559, note. See Darlington. 

Clifford, (William,) i. 7, 35, 58. 
Clonenrry, (Lord), incautious remark of, 
iv. 94. 

Close Roll in the Tower, i. 263, 264, 
278. 

Coal, absurd export duty on, i. 573. 
Coalition ministry of 1784, iv. 121. 
Cobbett, ( William), character of, us a pub- 
lic writer, i 4. His strictures on mili- 
tary Hogging, 5. His first appearance 
as a speaker in 1810, 5; and subse- 
quently in 1820, 6. 

Cobbler of Messina, i. 1 60. 

Cockburn, (Mr Commissioner), vindica- 
tion of, m. 420. 

Cock-pit, the, Court of Appeal, n. 352. 
Code Civil, iv. 164. 

Napoleon, ii. 289, 444, 484, 485, 

523; tv. 164. 

Codification, Commission for, n. 479. 
Coffee, effect of high and low duties on 
the consumption of, and revenue from, 
i 588-9. 

Coke, (Lord), n. 61, 336, 414, 415, 431, 
513, 593, 606, 607 ; hi. 55, 349 ; iv. 
347, 348, 373. 

Colchester, (Lord), hi. 456. See Abbot. 
Collateral Issues, repugnance of Courts 
to try, ii, 448. 

Colonial Legislatures, hostility of the, to 
slave emancipation, u. 133, 143, 145, 
153, 186. 

Appeals, immense variety of, brought 

before the Privy Council, ii. 356 — 364. 
See Privy Council. 

Colonies, advantogesof to a nation, j. 509 ; 
iv. 301, 302* 

- — distinction between the North 
American und West India, ii. 275, 
276 ; xv. 302. 3Q3. 

Columbus, ii. 156, 259; iv. 279. 

Combe, (Alderman, M, P.j, hi. 193. 
Comercio de Rio, slave vessel fitted out in 
the Thames, case of, 32-33, 36. 
Commerce and Manufactures in Eng- 
land, Speech on the State of in 1812, 
39L 415-462. Importance as well as 
simplicity of the subject, 417. Pis- 
t resting scenes before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, 418. Petitions pray- 
ing for the repeal of the Orders in 
^Council, 41 9. Various projects of re ■ 
lief, 420. Witnesses, with one ex- 
ception, unanimous in Emitting jibe 


amount of distress, 423. Hardware 
trade, ib. Clothing, 424. Curpgf, 
.425. Cutlery ; Cotton, 426. Wretch- 
ed state of the workmen, tit. 427. 
Sufferings of the masters, 423. Ag- 
gravated by the scarcity, .429. Ex- 
punged evidence of the solitary witness 
denying the distress, 432. Custom- 
house returns confirm the general decay 
of trade, 433 — 438. Alleged substi- 

tute for the loss of the American mar- 
ket, 438, 455. State of the home 
market, 442 — 445. Alleged abandon- 
ment of our maritime rights involved 
the repeal of the Orders proved 
groundless, 446—451. Importance of 
the American market, 451—4*54. Bully 
of forcing the Americans to rival our 
manufactures, 457. Reply to the in- 
consistent arguments of the advocates 
of the system, 458 — 462. Motion for 
address to the Prince Regent, 462. 
See Manufacturing Distress . 

Commercial Law, n. 322, 477, 478. 

policy of England, necessity of re- 
vision of ( 1 81 7 ), i. 550. Plunders and 
evils of which it has been productive, 
5hi; — 574. 

Commission of tbe peace, rule of Lord 
Chancellor in England, with respect 
to striking persons out of the, ii. 367 ; 
iv. 27. 

Commissioners of Inquiry into English 
Municipal Corporations, vindication of, 
ill. 398. Character of the charges 
against, ib. 399. Their proceedings 
not ex parte , 400. Not allowed to be 
heard in their own defence, 401. Man- 
ner in which the charges were brought, 
402; und supported, 4-03 — 413. At- 

tacks upon individuals examined by 
them, 4 1 1— -4 J 6. Charge against Mr. 

Commissioner Drink water, 4 1 6 — 4 1 9. 
(Jommissioner|j|Cockburn and Rushton, 
420 — 21. Result of a rigid and care- 

ful sifting of the evidence against them, 
a complete acquittal, 422 — 424. 

Commissioners of Central Board for ad- 
ministering the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, TH. 511. 

Commissions, load, on private bills, ob- 
jection to, iv. n'i. 

Commissions of Public Accounts, and of 
Naval and Military Inquiry, XU, 22,26. 

Commitments, great increase of in png- 
land, owing to the act for paying wit- 
nesses and prosecutors oy t pf the county 
ratps, ii. 37j6. 

— in Ireland, number of, compared to 
those of England and Wales, iv, 312. 
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Committees, (Parliamentary), nomination 

# of, Hi. 191. Practice of with regard 
to circulars, 204. Rights of, 210. 
Rights and privileges of the Chairman 
of, 211, 212. 

Common Pleas, Court of, n. 325 — 330, 
339, 393, 394, 396, 397. 

Como, Lake of, (Villa d’Este at), i. 135, 
147, 148, 183, 195, 198, 246. 

Comorin, ii. 251. 

Company Rabustie, a name for the Mau- 
ritius, ii. 266. 

Conciliation Courts, ii. 408, 522—524. 

Conservatives, a new title for Tories, Jv. 

112 . # 

Consistorial Courts, n. 354, 355. 

Constituents, claims of, upon their repre- 
sentatives for passing local acts, iv. 165, 
166. 

Construction of written evidence, rule of 
law for, ii. 450. 

Continental system of Napoleon, origin 
and objects of, i. 393. Means resorted 
to for effecting it, 395. Berlin Decree, 
396. Milan Decree, 408. Its final 
results, 510. See Orders in Council 

Contingent Remainders, necessity of abo- 
lishing the fictitious trusts for preserv- 
ing, ii. 397. 

Convention of Royal Burghs in Scotland, 
in. 373. 

Cook, Captain, u. 237. 

— ’s Voyages, hi. 106. 

Cooke, , agent of Henry VIII. in 
Italy, i. 131—133. 

(Mr.), head of the Milan Commis- 
sion, i. 131, 132. 

Cooks, a Synod of, ii. 567. 

Coolies, East India labourers, denuncia- 
tion of Order in Council, July 1837, 
permitting the emigration of to Guiana, 
ii. 231. Nature *and import of this 

order, 234. Nothing hut 6lave trading, 
236. Contrast exhffcted in legislating 
for enlightened Englishmen and simple 
Hindoos, 255. Results of the experi 
ment already made of taking them to 
the Mauritius, 259 —261, 265—268. 
Absurdity of the plan, 276. 

Cooper, (Mr. lecturer on the application 
of Chemistry to the Arts,) m. 134. 

Copenhagen, i. 572, 630. 

Copley, (Sir John, Solicitor-general, now 
Lord Lyndhurst), i. 94, 1 14, 1 17, 136, 
151 — 154, 159, 168, 237-238.; ii, 104, 
106, 1 10. See Lyndhurst* 

Copyhold tenures, variety of, ii. 380. 

Property, injustice of keeping up the 

non-liability of, 381, 382. 

Corehouse( Geo. Cranstoun,Lord ),ti. 344. 


Cork county, practice in, with regard to 
writs, iv, 37. 

Com bills of 1804 and 1815, the merits 
of, i. 532, 533, 568. 

laws, probability of the abolition of, 

iv. 318, 319. 

merchants, speculations of the, i. 

534. 536. 

Cornwall, boroughs in, n. 593. 

particulars respecting the revenue 

of the Crown, from the Duchy of, 
iv. 324, 332, 

Coronations of kings and queens of 
England, i. 259, 273, 

Coronation Roll in the Tower, i. 279. 

Corporation and Test Acts, inconsistency 
of the repealers of the, m. 337. 

English Municipal. See English. 

Irish Municipal. See Irish. 

Corruption in boroughs, proposed tri- 
bunal for dealing with, adopted by the 
House of Lords, iv. 176, 177. 

Costs of actions, greatest evil of the sys- 
tem as affecting the successful litigant, 
ii. 475, 476, 495, 409. Afford the 
strongest inducements not to sue for 
small sums, ib. 

Cottcnham, (Lord Chancellor), m 573 ; 
iv. 222, 223, 300. 

Cotton Garden, the depftt for the wit- 
nesses against Queen Caroline, i. 129, 
141, 165, 168. 

Cotton MSS. in British Museum, i. 258, 
264, 265. 

Cotton trade, distressed state of, in 1812, 
r. 426-7, and in 1817, 555, 560. 

Coulson, (Mr. Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
missioner), in. 693. 

County courts, necessity for reforming, 
ii. 407, 503, 506. See Local Courts. 

County Rates, Mr. Hume’s Bill respect- 
ing, hi. 275, 

Courtenay, (Mr. T. P.), Abide conduct of, 
on the quesion of the timber duties, ii. 
662. 

Coventry, corporation of, hi. 404, 413. 

— - distressed state of, in 1817, I. 
558. 

Crassus, hi, 93. 

Creditors, frustration of, after judgment, 
ii. 469, 471. 

Creevey, (Thomas, Esq.), i. 234, note. 
Candidate for Liverpool in 1812, i. 666. 
Notice and character of, 472, 477. 

Crime and punishment, theory of, ixi.238, 
243. Causes of the alleged increase 
of crime, 247, 248. 

Criminal information, defects of the pro- 
ceeding by, in actions for libel, i. 376. 
Reasons why preferred, 380, 381. Ought 
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to be placed under the controul of a 
grand jury, 380. Witnesses who make 
affidavits in, should be examined in 
court, ' 589 . 

Criminal Law, reform of the, 11 . 307, 312, 
313, 31.5,321, 322, 376 

Criminal law, and Codification commis- 
sion, 11 . 313. 

Criminals, class from which they generally 
spring, in. 213. 

Crisis of the Sugar Colonies, a pamphlet, 
by Mr. Stephen, 1 . 405. 

Cromwell, (Oliver), head of a parliamen- 
tary commission for amendment of the 
law, 1 . 48J. 

— Point of resemblance in Lord Castle- 
reagh to, 63d. 

Crown and subject, inequality of the 
law as affecting, a. 3*2, 390. 

Croydon charities, nr. 29, 30. 

Whitgift’s Hospital at, m. 30, 32, 

* 3H. 

Cruisers on the African coast, too few for 
preventing the slave-trade, 11 . 35. 

Cuba, the great mart of negro slaves, ir. 
21,26, 176, 262, 263, 281. 

Cucchi, (Pietro witness against Queen 
Caroline,) 1 . 198, 199. 

Cumberland, (II. R. 11. the Duke of) in. 
392, 393, 391; iv. 132. 

Cunningham, (Mr. lecturer at Hadding- 
ton), Hi. 1 38. 

Curran, (Right Hon. J. Philpot), Mr. 
Phillips’s Recollections of, iv. 10, note. 
His apostrophe to Major Sandys, 31. 

Currency question, the, 1 . 614, hi. 7. 

Curtis, (Corporal), 1 . 7, 35, 57, 

Curtis, (Sir William), presenter of the 
London petition for repeal of the in- 
come tax, 1 . *198. 

Customary tenures, variety of, n. 379. 

Custom-house oaths, 11 . 397. 

- — returns, dlaracter and use of, 1 . 431. 
Great falling off of exports and imports 
in 18 1 1, shown by, 436. The same in 
1815 and 1816, 551, 552. 

- — duties, great defalcation in the pro- 
duce of, in 1816, 1 . 558. 

Custos Rotulorum, the nominator of 
justices of the peace, 11 . 367, 369 ; iv. 
27. 

Cutlery trade, distressed state of, in 
1812, 1 . 426, 443. 

Cuvier, (Baron) report by, of the system 
of education in Holland, 111 . 249. 

Cyprus, 1 . 261. 

Dalton (Dr. John, of Manchester), in. 

168-170. 

“ Dangerous” subjects of discussion, 1. 78. 


“ Dangers of the Country,” a pamphlet by 
Mr. Stephen, i. 405. ^ 

Dante, quoted, r. 193,685; 11 . 175; 111 . 
76. Instance of the extreme conden- 
sation of his style, 90, 91 . 

Darlington, (Earl of, now Duke of Cleve- 
land), 1 . 477. See Cleveland. 

Davy’s safety lamp, principle of, in. 123. 

Day, (Mr. Justice), his opinion of the 
Irish magistracy, iv. 29. 

Deacons of Trades, and Council Deacons, 
in Scotch burghs, in. 362-364. 

Dean of Guild in ditto, 364-366. 

Debt on bond, actions for, ir. 424. 

Dflbtor and Creditor, new bill on the law 
of, 11 . 381, note, 4l2, note, 468, note, 
172, note. 

Declarations, counts of, in actions, objec- 
tionable verbiage of, n. 416. 

Defensive alliances, origin and objects of, 
nr 622, 023. 

Degrees, University, in. 318-322, 325, 
337-339. See Dissenters. 

Delegates, high court of, n. 353, 355. 

Demerara, lucrative speculations in, 1.510. 

Missionary Smith’s cuse in, 11 . 41. 

Circumstances which occasioned the 
revolt of the negroes in August 1823, 
55-07. Illegal arrest of Mr. Smith by 
the authorities of, 59. His trial by 
court martial, GO. Complete illegality 
of the constitution, proceedings, and 
sentence of the court, 65-91. Incon- 
sistent recommendation of the mission- 
ary to mercy, 92. Wanton sacrifice of 
life and atrocious punishments of the 
negroes, 93 — 96. Hatred to the mis 
sionaries, Hnd hostility to negro instruc- 
tion, 90 — 99. Motion of censure on 
the authorities, 100. Weakness of the 
pretences set up in their defence, 104 
— 122. Unacceptable tenderness of 
the Home Government to the culprits, 
125. Necessity of the vote of censure, 
127, 128. Slave punishments in, 141. 
See Smith. 

Demont, MadHe- (witness against Queen 
Caroline), 1 . 1 38, 143, 168—175, 177, 
203—209, 211—214, 241. 

Demosthenes quoted, 1 . 212; ij. 178; 
hi. 417. 

remarks on the qualities of his elo- 
quence, ill 80, 81, 83, 84, 86 — 89, 92, 
94. 

— repetitions in his Orations, iv. 388 
—404. 

perorations of, iv. 405. Use of the 

same topics and words for enforcing dif- 
ferent positions, 408—41 }. Speeches 
composed but never spoken, 414. His 
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Procemia, 4lf». Elaboration of his 
works, 419. Pains taken by, to ac- 
quire his art, 42 I . Lessons given by, 
4:23. Sparing use of figures by, 4*27. 
Remarks on his Philippics, 435 — 44.0. 
His Oration for the Crown, 110—413. 
Summary of his oratorinl character, 
443^440. 

— Chersonese Oration, translated by 
Lord Brougham, iv. 101 — 195. 

— Oration for the independence of 
Rhodes, translated by Mr. Justice 
Williams, iv . 60.7 — 

Demurrers, do not conclude the crown, n. 
385. Objections to restrictions upon, 
127. 

Denman, (Mr., now Lord Chief Justice), 
i. 89, 91—94, 93. Abstract of the 
speech of, on summing up the evidence 
for Queen Caroline, 229— 2 j 3. Visit- 
ed with the royal displeasure in conse- 
quence of this speech, 2*21. Circum- 
stances of his restoration to his profes- 
sional rank, ib. Noble conduct of King 
William IV. to, ib. 245. His speech 
on Missionary Smith’s case, n. 4-5, 
101, 197, Conduct of, in the case of 
Parliamentary privilege, pleaded in de- 
fence to an action for slander, iv. 345 
— -318. 

Denmark, success of Courts of Concilia- 
tion in, li. 408—523. 

state of education in, in. 249. 

Derby, (the late Earl of), I 4(>5. 

(the Earl of). See Stanley (Lord). 

meeting for parliamentary reform, 

account of, ii. 577. 

Devonshire, (Duke of), influence of, in the 
borough of Knaresborough, i. 477 ; n. 
010. 

Detinue, nature of the action of, ir. 4(19. 

Dewar, (David, cabinetmaker and lecturer 
at the Edinburgh School of Arts), in. 
132. 

Dio Cassius, Mr. Denman’s unlucky quo- 
tation from, i. 244. 

Dispensjfi-ies, utility of, m. 487. 

Disqualification of witnesses, from inter- 
est, ii. 442. For religious opinions* 449; 

Dissenters to be allowed to matriculate 
and take degrees at the two universities, 
the^ohject of the hill for abolishing sub- 
scription, m. 318. Grievance of sub- 
scription, as affects them, 319 — 3*21. 
Their error in claiming a right to fel- 
lowships and scholarships in the univer- 
sities, 325. And in complaining of ex- 
clusion from national schools, 3*20. 
Absurdity of the apprehensions of dan- 
ger from the bill, 337. Their connec- 
tion with the London University, 339. 


Dissenting Ministers called “ Clergy” iri 
acts of Parliament, i. 361. 

Dissolution of Parliament in 1884, iv. 
123, 138, 139 ; in 1837, iv, *220-2*24. 

Distress of the trading and manufacturing 
classes in 1812, I. 418—430. See 
Commerce and Manufactures. 

agriculturists in 1816, i. 503, 504. 

See Agricultural Distress. 

manufacturers in 1817, i. 551 — 560. 

See Manufacturing Distress. 

Divorce, conflict between the laws of 
England and Scotland respecting, hi. 
441, 442. Peculiarities of the English 
law, 444 Sentences of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, ib. l>y a parliamentary bill, 
446. The latter remedy contrary to 
all sound principle ; 1. its inequality, ib. 
2. its enormous cost; 3. unfitness of 
the tribunal, 449. Proposed to be 
transferred to the Privy Council Judi- 
cial Committee. 

Dock Companies, in what originating, i. 
589. 

Docks, the Liverpool, magnificence of, hi. 
587 588. 

Doctors of Medicine, ill. 321, 337, 338. 

Doddridge, (Mr. Justice) supposed to be 
the author of Shepherd’s “ England’s 
Balm,” ij. 481- 

Law of Nobility, i. 279. 

Dolben’s, (SirWilliam), Act for regulating 
slave shipB, ii. 171. 

Dolby’s Cheap Histories, in. 106. 

Dollond’s Achromatic Glasses, 365. 

Domat, the French jurist, unseasonably 
quoted, ii. 109. 

Dotchin, (Mr. lecturer on geometry) in. 

J 34. 

Double -entendres, synonym for a shorter 
Saxon term, i. 171, 1 72, 176, 177. 

Douglas, (Mr. Fred. M. P.) iii. 194. 

Douglases, the, accusers of Queen Caro- 
line, i. 211, 216. 

Dover, tumult at, against the witnesses 
against Queen Caroline, i. 179. 

Dowdeswcl), (Mr ) Burke’s Epitaph on, 
iv. 350. 

Dower, improvement in the method of 
barring, suggested, ii. 395. 

Drakard, (John), publisher of the 
“ Stamford News,” z. 10. Character 
of, 11. Speech in favour of, on being 
prosecuted by the Attorney-general 
for publishing Scott’s remarks on 
military flogging, 49. Complimeiit to the 
Crown-Counsel’s opening speech, 51. 
Allusion to two previous trials, andtbeir 
opposite results, 52, 53. Real ques- 
tion for the jury to try, 53, 54. Ex- 
amination of the publication, 54—65. 
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The writer proved to have only exercis- 
ed the undeniable right of every Eng- 
lishman to form an opinion, to promul- 
gate it, mid to express his feelings on 
any subject of public interest, (id. 66. 
Similar opinions on the present subject 
expressed by the ablest men, Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, 66 — 73. General Slevv- 
urt, 73, 74. General Money, 75, 76. 
Anomaly of punishing the defendant for 
doing what has obtained these officers 
the royal favour and public approbation, 
76. Reply to the argument of danger- 
ous tendency, 77. Apology for appa- 
rent warmth of expression, 79. Com- 
munity of feeling with the English and 
Buonaparte's attorney-generals, 8 1 . The 
excuse for the latter will not hold good 
for the former government, 82. Effect 
of returning a verdict against the defen- 
dant, 82, 93. 

Drinkwater, (Mr. Commissioner), vindi- 
cation of, in. 416—419- 

Dryden, nr. 85- 

Dublin city, practice in, with regard to 
writs, iv. 37. 

Foundling Hospital, judicious change 

made in the, ill. 269, 488. 

Mechanics’ Institution, in. 144. 

Police Bill, IV. 1 59. Local acts, 163. 

Sub sheriff of, iv. 34 — 36. 

Trinity College, hi. 340. 

Duckworth, (Mr ), Real Property Com- 
missioner, ir. 315. 

Dudley, (John, Earl of), ii. 431- Character 
of, 541 — 544, 546, 561— 5CC, 577, 595. 

Duke’s Treatise on Charitable Uses, iii. 
2 1 3, note. 

Dumfries Mechanics’ Institute, ill. 137. 

Dumont, (M. E.), notices and character 
of, n 298—300, 303, 304. 

Dunbar, (Mr. Secretary of Carlisle Me- 
chanics’ Institute), in. ‘137. 

Duncannon, (Lord, Lord Privy Seal), iv. 
222,330. 

Dtindas, (Lord Chief Baron), nr. 3T3. 

Durham, (Bishop of), Custos Rotulorum, 
ii. 389, note. 

Durham, bishopric and chapter of, i. 338 
—340. 

Durham Clergy, Speeches in Trials 
for Libels on the, t. 305, 369. 
Conduct of, on death of Queen Caro- 
line, 308. Rule for criminul informa- 
tion obtained by, against Mr. Williams, 
for remarks on their conduct, 310. Ar- 
gument against the rule, 313 — 329. 
Speech for the defendant at the trial, 
331 — 356. Argument in arrest of 

judgment, 357—369. See Williams. 

VOL. IV. 


Durham, (Earl of), Speech of, at the Grey 
Festival, iv. 72, 73. 

— • Mission of to Canada, and remarks 
on the ministerial instructions for his 
government, iv- *237, 270, 273 — ‘276, 
293 — 300. 

Dutch Colonies, effects of the conquest 
of, on the agriculture of Great Britain, 

i. 506, 510; iv. 302. 

Dutch law for misprision of treason, ii. 
63, 106, 108—112. 

- Jurists, Huber, Van Schooten, Voet, 

ii. 109. 

Duval, ( Mr ), Real Property Commis- 
sioner, ir. 315 

Dyers, ignorance of the operative, hi. 163. 

East, state of slavery in the, ii. 238. 
Easter Term, propriety of fixing, ii. 349. 
Eastern Slave Trade, Speech upon 
the, March 6, 1838, n. 225 Dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Wellington, 227. 
Exordium, 231. Subject of motion, 
the order in council of July, 1837, per- 
il. itting the importation of Coolies into 
British Guiana, 231. The order not 
published in the Gazette, 232. To be 
regarded in no other light than a revi- 
val of slave- trading, 2.30. Analogy be- 
tween, and the original introduction of 
negroes into theWest. Indies, 239,240. 
Sketch of history of the slave-trade, to 
its abolition in 1807, 241, 248; Mr. 
Jlarham’s proposal in 1811, to bring 
labourers from Asia, rejected, 248. Al- 
leged success of the experiment in the 
Mauritius examined, 249, 259, 260. 
The order contains no regulations for 
preventing abuses, nor have any suffi- 
cient corresponding ones been issued in 
India, 250. Vague character of the 
Bengal regulation, 252. Contrust of 
the precautions taken on the emigration 
of English subjects from Great Britain, 
252, 255, 268, 269. Injustice of the 
measure towards the emanci{lhted ne- 
groes, 256, 258. First impression of 
Lord Gtenelg on the Guiana proposal, 

261. Facilities which the order offers 
to the continuance of the slave-trade, 

262. Grounds on which a plan for im- 
porting 20,000 African labourers into 
the Mauritius, was rejected, 263, 264. 
In no respect different from that sanc- 
tioned by the present Ofder, 265. 
Evidence of Mr. Scott, on the emigra- 
tion of the Coolies to the Mauritius, t h. 
266. Dreadful mortality in two vessels, 
conveying them to that destination, 26S. 
Peroration, 269. Motion of resolutions 

2 N 
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for disapproving arid recalling the order, 
271,272. 

Eastern slave-trade, Reply to the Speeches 
in answer, 11 . 272. Insufficiency of the 
Bengal regulation, to check the abuses 
of the order in council, ib. 274. Admit- 
ted value of the slave-colonies, 275. Fears 
of the refusal and unwillingness of the 
negroes to work shown to be groundless, 
276. Objections to wholesale shifting 
of population, ib. Abuse of the term 
“free circulation of labour,” 278. The 
present plan worse than Mr. Barham’s 
of 1811, 279. Absurd argument of 
Lord Melbourne, 280. Reasons 
against despondency not strong enough 
to warrant support of the measure, 282. 

East India Company’s Monopoly, peti- 
tion against continuance of, in 1812. i. 
421. Delusions of some of the peti- 
tioners, 422. 

the abolition, of one of the “ no- 
things” of Lord Grey’s government, 
iv. 80, 81. 

East Retford corporation, in. 410—42!. 

Eboe negroes, n. 99, 221. 

Ebro, the, i. 672. 

Ecclesiastical Courts, n. 474. 

— sentences of divorce in, in. 444, 
164. 

Eclipse of the sun at the opening of the 
Queen’s case, iv. 54, 55. 

Edelburga, Queen of the West Saxons, 
i. 258. 

Edinburgh Grey Dinner, in. 589, 590. 
See Grey Festival. 

Edinburgh local acts, iv. 16'?. 

School of Arts, in. J50— 133. 

Town Council, ancient constitution 

and mode of election of, in. 362, 363. 
Burgesses, 364, 365. Revenue, 369. 
Assessors, 368. Districts without the 
royalty, 380. Proportion of burgesses 
and ten pound householders in, 383. 

University, in. 321. 

Review, extract from, i. 95 — 98. 

— Mr. Horner’s contributions to, on 
the currency question, i. 614. 

— — observations on Education, inserted 
in, iii. 102. 

Opinion of the Melbourne ministry 

of 1835, iv. 93—96. 

Editiones Principes, in. 61. 

Education Committee of the House of 
Commons,' report of, in 1816, in. 3. 
Abuses brought to light by, 4. Reap- 
pointed in 1818, and extended to the 
universities and public schools, 5. 
Dissolution o>f Parliament ; result and 
extent of their labours, 6. Act ap- 


pointing commissioners to inquire into 
the abuses of education charities, 7. 
Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, October 
1818 ; containing a resume of the com- 
mittee’s proceedings lip to that date, 
17. Care bestowed in preparation, 
and time employed in discussion of the 
bill, 20, 21. Unanimity of the com- 
mittee, ib. Changes made in the bill 
by the ministers; nomination of com- 
missioners, 22. The quorum , 21- 
Honorary commissioners, 25. Powers 
of commissioners crippled, ib. Objects 
of bill limited in three material points, 
28. Effects of all these changes, 28 
— 39. Reasons for accepting the mu- 
tilated bill, 39 — 42. Disappointment 
at the conduct of ministers; Lord Sid- 
mouth’s nomination of commissioners, 
both active and honorary, 13. Exclu- 
sion of all the members of the commit- 
tee from the ■board, 47. Mr. Parry 
made secretary, instead of commission- 
er, 49. Motives to which the conduct 
of ministers is imputable, 5! . Neces- 
sity of reviving the committee in the 
ensuing session, and extending its 
powers, 52. Reply to accusation 
brought against it, 53. Prospect of the 
ultimate result and measures arising out 
of their labours, 58. Principles which 
should guide the legislature in dealing 
with charities, 63. Benefits arising 
from the rescue of charitable funds from 
mismanagement, 66, 67. Government 
notice at the beginning of session 1819, 
of a new act to extend the former, 7. 
Unexpected delays — progress of the 
bill — Mr. Brougham's illness — ms 
SPEECH IN REPLY TO Mr. PEEL’S 
CHARGES AGAINST THE COMMITTEE, 

June 23, 1819, 8, 179. Unfair time 
and manner of the attack, 181, 195. 
Almost all the members of the com- 
mittee absent ; inference against the 
chairman, were he silent, 182. Quali- 
ties shown by the attacking member, 
184. Reply to: 1. Charge of having 
delayed the subject, 185. 2. Of the 
committee overstepping the bounds of 
its instructions in 1816, 187. 3. Of 
the committee being packed, 191. 4. 
Of having obtained improper powers, 
197. 5. Of having examined the 

colleges and public schools, and especi- 
ally of showing discourtesy to the mas- 
ter and senior fellows of St. John’s, 
199. 6. Of disregarding the obliga- 

tions of the Winchester oath, 201. 7. 
Of prolonging the operations of the 
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committee after the dissolution, 201. 
8. Of the chairman having taken credit 
for withholding the evidence respecting 
St. Bees* school from his political par- 
tizuiis in the north, 211. Conclusion, 
212,213. Controversy to which the 
labours of the committee gave rise, 220. 
Summary of the means of instruction 
in England and Wales ascertained by 
by their inquiries, 222. Commission 
expired, 203. 

Education of the People, Practical 
Observations upon the, 1825, in. 99. 
Dedication to Dr. Birkbeck, 101. 
The people must be the great agents of 
their own instruction, 1 03. Mode of 
removing difficulties in the way of that; 
want of money and want of time, 10 1. 
1st, Encouragement of cheap publica- 
tions, 105 — 109. Other modes of 
diffusing knowledge, book clubs, 1 10, 

111. Parish libraries, cottage libraries, 

112. Itinerant libraries, u 113. 2d, 

Mode of economizing time, 1. One 
reading while others are employed, 1 1 3. 
2 . Societies for conversation, 1 14. 3. 

Supply of good elementary treatises on 
mathematics and natural philosophy, 
115. 4. Institution of lectures, !IS. 

Mode of defraying the expenoos, and 
estimate of the sums required, 1 19 — 
i 2k Lecturers, ib. Expcnces should 
be mainly defrayed by the mechanics 
themselves, 125. Progress of the sys- 
tem ; Dr. Birkbeck the originator at 
Glasgow in 1800, 128. Establishment 
of Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution, 129. 
Edinburgh School of Arts, ib. Lon- 
don Mechanics' Institution, 133. In 
other places all over the kingdom, (see 
under each name), 133 — ML Object 
of these details, ib. Assistance requir- 
ed from the upper classes, 140. In- 
jury done by charitable institutions sup- 
ported by subscription, 147. Example 
of one in London, 148. Advantages 
of the diffusion of science among the 
working classes, 150. Advice to the 
upper classes, 151. To the working 
classes, ib. 

Education of the People, Speech on, 
in the House of Lords, May 23 , 
1835,111.215. Exordium. Partiality 
of many friends of education to the 
plan of establishing parish schools at 
the public expense, and under public 
regulation, 219. Reasons for deeming 
this inexpedient, ib. Summary of 
means of education existing in 1818, 
ascertained by the Education Com- 


mittee, 221. Result of enquiries 
made in 1828, in 487 parishes, 223; 
of returns in 1835 to Lord Kerry's 
motion, from 33 counties, 225. Proved 
groat increase of unendowed schools 
and scholars, ib. ; and decrease of scho- 
lars at the endowed schools, 226. In- 
ference as to the strength of the volun- 
tary principle, ib. Difference between 
Scotland a century ami a half ago, and 
England at the present day, 227. 
Points in which the government may 
render aid, 228. 1 st. Number of Schools 
still far too small for the population, 
229—233. 2 d. Opened to children 
too far advanced in years ; vast im- 
portance of infant schools, 233. In 
what way these become the most sim- 
ple and cflicaeious preventive of crimes, 
238 — 248. Experience of other coun- 
tries. 219. 3d. Inferior quality of the 
education now given, 250. Necessity 
of establishing normal schools, 251 — 
256 Education charities, frauds and 
imperfections of the endowments, 256 
— 261. Proposal for establishing a 
Board of Education, with duties spe- 
cified, 262 — 265. Motion of scries of 
resolutions embracing all the points 
adverted to, 266 269. 

Education, Speech on first reading 
of Bills on, delivered in the House of 
Lords, 1st December 18>7, hi. 271. 
Exordium. 273. Measure the same as 
the Bill of lust session, 271-. Reason 
for dividing it into two, 27. Universal 
principles applicable to all countries: 
l.vf. No compulsion, 276. 2d. State 
should not interfere beyond what is ne- 
cessary, 278. 3d. Incentives and fa- 
cilities held out to the performance of 
this duty, 289. Principles applicable 
to England, 282. Number of schools 
already existing, 283. Proportion of 
scholars who pay, and who do not, ib. 
The Scottish system no longer appli- 
cable, 285. Inequalities of the funds, 
ib. Difference of religious tenets, 286. 
Quality of the instruction more defec - 
tive than its amount, ib. Necessity of 
providing better teachers, 287. First 
Bill establishing an Education Board, 
288. Its constitution, 289. Its ob- 
jects: 1#*. Distribution of the grants 
and other funds ; 2d. Founding and im- 
proving schools, 290. Division of the 
country for the purpose of the bill ; 
mode of operation of its provisions, 
291. 1st. In towns or parishes having 
councils, 292—298. 2d. In places 
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where there ere no municipal bodies, a 
School Committee to be appointed, 301, 
with power to levy a school rate, 302. 
3d. Constituency for electing the com- 
mittee, ib. New principle proposed to 
be introduced ; 303. An education 
qualification, and twelve months resi- 
dence proposed to give the franchise to 
persons not paying rates, as well as 
rate payers, 300. Opinion avowed of 
the necessity of extending the parlia- 
mentary franchise, 308, and of granting 
the vote by ballot, 310. Provision for 
enforcing the reading of the scriptures 
in all schools founded under the bill, 
312. 

Edward I. coronation of, i. 263. 

— II. coronation of, t. 263. 

III. coronation of, i. 263. 

IV. coronation of, I. 26.5. 

VI. boroughs created by, it. 592. 

Egypt, t. 595. 

Ejectment, absurdities of the law of, n. 
400, 466. 

Eld (Mr. George of Coventry), in. 412. 

Eldin, (John Clerk, Lord), u. 344. 

Eldon, (John, Earl of), i. 92 — 99, 231, 
332, 341, 367, 391, 445, 513, 589; 
in. 18,26, 352, 436, -150, 592, 593; 
iv. 53,56, 120. 

Eleanor, Queen of Henry II. coronation 
of, i. 261. 

of Provence, Queen of Henry HI. 

coronation of, i. 262, 278. 

Elementary treatises on Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, in. 116, 117. 

Elementary schools for children. See 

■ Infant Schools. 

Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward 
IV. coronation of, i, 265. 

— of York, Queen of Henry VII. 
coronation of, i. 207. 

Elizabeth, (Queen) ii. 61, 592. 

Elizabeth, (Queen) Statutes of, 5th and 
43d., relative to the Poor, i. 528, 539 ; 
in. 479, 481, 497, 498, 501, 516, 519. 

— Statute of, respecting Charitable 
Uses, in. 33-35, 269. 

Ellenborough ; (Lord Chief Justice), n. 
36, 331, 471 ; hi. 26, 260. 

, (Lord), ii. 272; m. 626; iv. 193, 

299, 324. 

Elliot, (Hev. Mr. of Demerara), ii. 84, 
85, 88. 

Ellis, (Mr. now Sir Henry, of the British 
Museum), m. 56. 

Eloquence, remarks on Greek and Ro- 
man, and the means of attaining profi- 
ciency in, m. 76—85. Difference be- 
tween extemporaneous and premedi- 


tated, 92—94. See Inaugural Dis- 
course. 

Eloquence or the Ancients, Disser- 
tation on the, iv. 375. Great dif- 
ferences between, und that of the mo- 
derns, 379. Combination of characters 
in the ancient orators, 389. Their au- 
ditors regarded both as critics and per- 
sons to be moved, 381. Internal 
proofs: Isf. Exquisite finish and per- 
fect polish of the orations, 382; 2J. 
Extreme condensation of the style, 384 ; 
3 d. Repetitions of the same passages in 
different compositions, 385. External 
proofs : Lsf. Number of speeches writ- 
ten and published, but never spoken, 
412; 2 </. Compositions (Prooemia) 
without any subject, 4 !0 ; 3t/. Extreme 
elaboration of their works, 419 ; Mil. 
Great pains taken to acquire their art, 
421 ; 5 th. Refined taste of the Athenian 
and Roman assemblies, 424. Critical 
remarks, and attention to the rythni of 
their periods, 426. Their inferiority 
to the moderns in the substance of their 
orations, 428. Close reasoning not 
their object, 434. See Demosthenes, 
ASscliines, Cicero, &c. 

Emigration, English, precautions against 
abuses in, ii. 252 — 256, 208, 269. 

Enclosure Bills, number of, passed during 
ten years of the late war, i. 512. 

England, state of, in 1792, i. 619. 

in 1823, i. 652 — 6.5 k 

w hy an object of hatred to the con- 
tinental sovereigns, i. 672. 

English, the, an eminently self-satisfied 
and self-praising nation, ii. 389, 890 ; 
Hi. 335. 

Church commission, in. 397. 

English Municipal Corporation Re- 
form Bill, Speech in defence op the 
absent Commissioners on the, deli- 
vered in the House of Lords, August 
12, 1835, m. 387. Opinion already 
expressed on the bill itself, 389. Alarm 
felt at the readiness of the Peers hos- 
tile to it to go into committee, 390. 
What that forebodes, 395, Legality 
of the commission vindicated, 396. 
Conduct of the inquiry hy the commis- 
sioners, 398. Case illustrative of the 
character of evidence heard at the bar 
on behalf of the corporations, ib. Re- 
fusal of the House to hear the commis- 
sioners, 401. Course of falsehood and 
falsification by the counsel in examining 
the witnesses, 402. Sutton Coldfield, 
404. Coventry, 405—413. Causes 
of the hostility of the town-clerks to the 
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bill, 414, Attempt to throw dirt on 
certain individuals examined by the 
commissioners, ib. Spiteful and un- 
spiteful witnesses at Aylesbury, 415. 
The Oxford corporators, 416. Ab- 
surd and unjust charge against Mr. 
Drinkwater at Bristol, ib. — 419. East 
Retford — Messrs. Cockburii and Rush- 
ton, 420. Result of the investiga- 
tion : not a shadow of a shade of ground 
for the charges against the commission- 
ers, 421 — 12 4. Petitions of the people 
in fuvour of the bill ; Manchester, Leeds, 
Leicester, 425. Conclusion drawn 
frorrt the opposition to it, 426— 428. 

English style, best means of attaining a 
pure, in. 75, 76, 84 — 80. 

Englishman’s right of discussing and com- 
municating his opinion on public topics, 

i. 18 — 20, 05 — (58. Danger of at- 
tempting to circumscribe this right, 78 
— 80. 

Entail, English law of, n. 393, 391, 307. 

Epiduietic Style, m. 79. 

Episcopal nomination of Judges, u. 35 
350. 

Equity Courts Commission, u. oi.'i — 
320, 321. 

difference between, and common 

law courts in admitting the evidence of 
parties themselves, u. 140 — 142. 

Erskine, (Thomas, Lord Chancellor), it. 
319, 455, 460. 

fine passage in his speech for Stock- 

dale, iv. 427, 149. 

(Mr. now Lord), n. 27. 

Essex, a supposed case in, if. 257. 

Eton College, inquiry into by the educa- 
tion charity committee, til. 5, 54, 55, 
187, 201—204. 

Europe, state of, in 1792 and 1916, j. 

614- —fills. 

Evangelical party, i. 404. ii. 10. 

Evans (Admiral), evidence of, as to the 
happy condition of the slaves on board 
the Guineamen, ir. 112, 143. 

Evans (Mr.) Common Law Commissioner, 

ii. 314. 

Evidence in trials by jury, 436. Ought 
that of parties to be excluded? 438. 
How far interest should disqualify a wit- 
ness, 442. Written evidence, 444. De- 
ceased man's books, 445. Examina- 
tion of witnesses, 446. Test excluded 
on libel cases, 447. Test excluded by 
repugnance to try collateral issues, 448. 
Disability of witnesses in criminal case9 
on account of their religious opinions, 
i. 449. Presumptions, 450. Court’s 
const! uction of written evidences 451 — 


457. Suggestions for establishing sound 
. rules of, 458. 

Evidence, false, cheapness of, in Italy, i. 
126, 1*27, 134. Advantage of, over true 
in semi barbarous countries, 239, 240. 

Exchange, connection of a favourable rate 
of, with the depression of foreign com- 
merce, i. 563, 570. 

Exchequer, court of, ii. 3*27 — 330, 388, 
413. 

Excise duties, great defalcation of, in 1816, 
i. 558. 

Execution after judgment, evils of the 
system of, ir. 467—473. 

Exhaustive style, m. 86, 91. 

Exeter, ( Bishop of ), an opponent of the 
new poor-law, m. 580, 587. 

Experience teaeheth fools, a maxim appa- 
rently sot at nought in certain cases, ir. 
20*2, 203. 

Exports to South America in 1810, i. 438 
140, 518. 

to Europe in 1814, i. 518, 519. 

Fabiua, Hi. 87. 

Falconet, (Mrs.) i. I IS. 

Falmouth, (Earl of), n. 0i.»5; in. 392, 
393, 41 8. 

False accusations, facility of forming con- 
spiracies for, T. 239. 

Farmers and manufacturers, differently 
affected by a rise of wages, r. 528. 

Farms abandoned, owing to the heaviness 
of the poor rates, in. 499. 

Farm servants, good effects of boarding 
in the house, hi. 519. Sad change in 
their state since its discontinuance, 
520. 

Fclicidad, Brazilian slave-trader, ii. 176. 

Fellcuberg (Emanuel), his experiments on 
education at Ilofwyl, in. 143, 251. 

Fellowships and scholarships, University, 
in. 325, 320. 

Female chastity, evil effect of calumnies 
on, r. 236. 

Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, i. 579, 
580, 582, 583, 592, 593, 599,660, 661, 
665, 671. 

Ferguson, (General Sir Ronald C.), i. 
474. 

Feudal times, slavery in the, n. 238. 

Fifteenth Light Dragoons regiment, cha- 
racter of, by Sir Robert Wilson, i. 27. 

Fights at fairs and markets, magi serial 
mode of turning to account, n. 377. 

Filangieri, (G.) Work of, on Crimes and 
punishments, u. 290. 

Finances, British, great change in, occa- 
sioned by the war, i. 523. 

Finch, (Mr.), n. 594. 
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Fines and Recoveries, n. 393—397. 

Finetti Pbiloxenos. Sir John Finett’s 
observations, i. 271, note. 

Fifzroy, (Lord Charles \ dismissal of from 
the Queen’s household, for his vote in 
parliament, m. 572. 

Fletcher, (Archibald, the Scottish re* 
former), notice and character of, in. 
340, 347. 

(Judge), his opinion of the Irish 

magistracy, iv. 29, 30, 57, 58. 

Florence of Worcester, l. 200. 

Folkestone, (Lord, now Earl of Radnor), 

i. 474. 

Fool or Physician, a bon mot , m. 454. 

Fcnbes, (Dr. lecturer on Chemistry at 
Edinburgh), 131. 

Foreign Corn, impolicy of attempting to 
exclude, r. 534*0. 

Foreign Enlistment Bill, i. 675. 

Foreign Loans, disposition to embark in, 
symptom of want of employment at 
home, i. 562. 

Foreign Slave Trade, means of putting a 
stop to the, ii. 25 — 31, 187, 191. 

Foreigners, i. 126, 241 ; m. 335. 

Forgetfulness of predecessors’ labours, a 
far too general disposition among men, 
in. 349. 

Fo'rmal Errors in law proceedings, it. 428. 

Formedon, the tenant in-tail's writ of 
right, ii. 461. 

Fortescue de Laudibus Legum An glue, 

ii. 480. 

Foundling Hospital (the London), change 
in the system of, in. 258 — 260, 487, 
488. Cost of education in, 26 1 , 262. 
See Dublin. 

Foundling Hospitals, mischiefs of, m. 
257. Prejudices in favour of them in 
France, 258, 259. 

Fox, (Right Hon. Charles James), i. 
449, 634; ii. 12, 19, 151, 014; m. 
35*2; tv. 106, 121, 122, 187,271. 

France, altered disposition of the people 
of, towards us, r. 599. 

aims of, more to be feared than her 

arts, r. 459. 

— loan contracted by, in 1817, f. 564. 

the instrument of the Holy Alliance, 

in the war against Spain in 1823, l. 641, 
661,870, 671. 

grand spectacle exhibited by, in July 

1830,11. 154. 

our nearest neighbour, and best cus- 
tomer, if nations were but wise, nr. 
58!. 

— - de Coutume in, u. 381. Court 

of Conciliation in, jr. 408, 523. Cost 
of judicial administration in, 521. 


France, state of education in, m. 248, 
249. 

Francis 11., Emperor of Austria. Sec 
Austria. 

Franklin, (Dr. Benjamin), -n. 233; jit. 

96, 106, 123, 140, nole t 152. 

Frauds, statute of, u. 444, 445. 

Frederick II. King of Prussia, mode 
adopted by for recruiting his armies, ir. 
251. His code of laws, 289. 

ill. King of Prussia, a party to the 

Holy Alliance, i. 625, 633, 655, 666, 
664, 667, 668. 

Freedom, the object of implacable hatred 
of the Allied Sovereigns, i. 672. 

the enemies of, all of the same sect, 

if. 210. 

Free labour and slavery, curious argument 
respecting, ir. 280. 

Freeling, (Mr., afterwards Sir Francis), 

m. 206. 

Freemen of corporations, abuses arising 
from the right of voting in, n. 587. 

not honorary, the extension of the 

parliamentary franchise to, the worst 
part of the Reform Bill, ui. 381, 382. 
French, character of the, as affected by the 
Revolution, I. 614. Sympathies of, 
with the Spaniards in 1823, 663. 

Economists, notice and character of 

the, in. 508, 509. 

Executive Directory, decrees of, 

against British commerce, i. 393, 397. 

military punishments, contrast of, 

with British, i. 7- 10, 29, 31, 32, .37, 
38, 41,59—64, 72 74. 

preachers and academicians, hi. 79. 

Revolution, effects produced in 

Scotland by the excesses of the, in. 
373. 

— - - Suites d' A Ryle, in. 237. 

wines, object of the heavy duties 

on, f. 571. 

Friends, the Society of, character of, i. 
429. 

funds, singular causes of u rise in, r. 561. 

Galbraith (Mr. lecturer on mechanics at 
Edinburgh), in. 131, 132. 

Game Laws, it, 372, 373. 

(ranges, the, ii. 250, 251. 

Gaol, mode of building a, in a Scotch 
burgh, in. 370, 371. 

Gargiuolo, (Vincenzo, witness against 
Queen Caroline), i. 128, 129, 138, 139, 
158, 160—168. 

Gasca (Pedro de la), account of his mis- 
sion to, and extinction of Pizarro’s Re- 
bellion in Peru, in. 251, 279—282, 
284, note. 
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Gascoigne, (General), i. 411, 4G0, 477. 
Gatton, (borough of), ir. 58 4, 586,588. 
Gavelkind, tenure of, n. 379. 

Gazette returns of the corn averages, I. 
535, 536. 

impropriety of not publishing Orders 

in Council for the Crown colonics in 
the, ii. 233. 

Gdl (Sir William), i. 241. 

Geneva, Court of Conciliation success- 
fully tried at, it- 52\ 

Genoa, i. 140, 148, 153, 156. 

transfer of to Sardinia, i. 505—597, 

669. 

Gentlemen to be found in every class of 
society, i. 242. 

George I., wife of, i. 27.3. 

- — II. act of 1 0th, for regulating wa- 
termen between Gravesend and Chel- 
sea, in 37, 3 h. 

III. r. 104, 111. Letters of, to 

Princess of Wales, 223. Conduct of to 
her, ,328. Libel on, 375. An enemy to 
the abolition of the slave trade, ir. 13. 

changes of ministry made by, in 

1765 and 1766, tv. 118; and in 1806, 
120 — 122 . 

history of the Civil Lists of, iv, 

31.0, 317. Management of the Duchy 
of Cornwall revenues, 325, 331, 332. 

IV. compels his ministers to take 

proceedings against Queen Caroline, in 
18*20, j. 87. ilis previous conduct to- 
wards her, ib. Public indignation ex- 
cited against, 88. His coronation, 99. 
Letter of to his wife, 30th April 1790, 
225. Public feelings respecting bis 
conduct as a husband and king, 232. 
Displeasure shown by, to Mr. Denman 
and the other counsel for the Queen, 
243 4 Unscrupulous use of the press 
made by, after the trial, against the 
Queen ami her friends, 290 — 293. At- 
tacks upon in 1812 and 1824, how 
punished, 297. Allusion to his visit 
to Scotland in August 1822, 337. His 
passion for show and parade, 013, 622. 
Claims of the reign of, n. 485. liis 
conduct to bis ministers on the Catho- 
lic Emancipation bill and Queen’s trial, 
iv. 134. 13>. His Civil List, 316. 
Duchy of Cornwall revenues, 325. His 
early extravagance and debts, 331, 332. 
German Universities, in. 333—336. 
Gervuse of Canterbury, i. 261. 

Gbinnueiis, (Peter) a, l. 133. 

Gibbon’s ( Eflvv. ) judgment of Dr. Robert- 
son, iv. 251. 

Gibbs, (Sir Vlcary, Attorney General), 
infoi mations filed by, for libels, against 


Mr. Cobbett, ». 5. Against Mr. Dra- 
kard, and Messrs. Hunt, 7. Effect of 
his vindictive proceedings, ib. Injus- 
tice of his parallel of Cobbett’s and 
Hunt’s cases, 17. Reply to his argu- 
ment of “ dangerous tendency,” 36—47. 
Gibson’s (Hi shop), Chrotiicou Saxoni- 
eutn, ’. 260. 

Gifford, (Sir Robert, Attorney- General, 
afterwards Lord), i. 91, 111—117, 119, 
135, 140, 144, 151, 152, 178, 179,206, 
207. 

Gilbert, (Lord Chief Baron), ir, 481, note. 
’s Act, strong' powers exercised un- 
der, in. 483, 547. 

Gin Act, in. 430. 

G lau vi lie, (Sergeant), u. 593, 606, 6u7. 
Glasgow, entitled to a participation in the 
East India trade, i. 421. 

Town Council, jji. 355, 369. 

Burgesses and ten pound house- 
holders iu, in. .383. 

Mechanics’ Institution, m. 114, 

127, 129. 

Gas Light Company’s Club for 

mutu.il instruction, m. 130. 

Local Acts, iv. 163. 

University, resorted to by Dissent- 
ers for Doctor’s Degrees, in. 321. 

University, Inaugural Discourse on 

being installed Lord Rector of, m. 69 
-—Oh. See Inaugural Discourse. 

Glass, effect of heavy duties on, i. 587. 
Glenbervie, (Lord and Lady) i. 118. 
Glenelg, ( Lord, Colonial Secretary ), ir. 
235, 245, 254, 255, 258, 261, 262, 26 4 
—267, 272, 271, 277, 279 ; iv. DM-. 
185, 186, 191—200, 210—220, 234, 
258, 291, 296. 

Gloucester, (H. 11. II., the Duke of, 
Chancellor of Cambridge University), 
in. 317—324. 

Goderich, (Viscount, now Bail of Ripon), 
n. 579. See Ripon. 

Godolphin, (Lord), n. 565. 

Gonsalvi, (Cardinal), his treatment of 
Queen Caroline, i. 246. 

Goodman, (Lieutenant- Colonel, Vendue- 
master of Demevara, President of the 
Court-Martial which tried Missionary 
Smith), ii. 68, 69, 76. 

Gosford, (the late Earl of) iv. 28. 

( Earl of, Governor of Lower Ca- 
nada), iv. 19:3— J 95, 198-202, 206— 
208, 214. 

Goulburn (Right lion* Henry), iv. UJ1 
Government expenditure during war, ef- 
fects of, on trade, i. 443, 444. On 
agriculture, 507, 5( S. Effects of the 
diminution of, 516, 517. 
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Graham (the late Sir James, M.P. for 
Carlisle), in. 515. 

~ — (Sir James, M.P.), m. 191. 

Grammar schools, Lord Kenyon’s dictum 
concerning the abuses in, in. 18. 

schools, how defined by the Court 

of Chancery, in. 01, 257. 

Grammont’s (Count de), Memoirs, i. 210. 

Grampound, borough of, ii. 593. 

Grant (Right Hon, Charles, now Lord 
Glenelg), n. 10, 51(5; in. 192,188, 
597. 

(General, Governor of the Balia- 

mas),- n. 152. Promoted to Trinidad, 
1 53. 

( Sir William, Master of the Rolls), 

ii. 29, 30, note ; in. 25. 

Grattan (Right lion. Henry), in. 352. 
Notice and character of, iv. 3 — 12, 28, 
03. Fine passage in his speech on 
Irish rights, iv. 127, 150. 

Gray (the poet), amplification by, of an 
image of Dante, in. 90, 91. 

Greek Classics, great superiority of, to all 
modern compositions, in. 70, 78. Why 
their orators are preferable as models 
for study to English orators. 79, 80. 
Density and closeness of argument, 81. 
Diversity and importance of the sub- 
jects, 8! — 81. Abstinent use of ex- 

pressions, 80 — 90. 

Orators. See Eloquence, Ancient; 

Demosthenes ; iEschines, &c. 

epigram, nr. 91. 

Green bag committee report, l. 500 ; iv. 
50. 

Greenock, the new burgh of, in. 379; 
the birth place of James Watt, 579. 

Grenville, (George), iv. 118. 

(Lord), i. 032; ii. 20, 480; III. 

25. Notice and character of, 13 — 10, 
05. 

(Lord), the author of the Canadian 

constitution of 1791, iv. 203. 

Gretna Green marriages, nr. 130. 

Grey, (Earl), i. 177; ii. 20, 217, .311, 
551, 560, 577, 599, 011 ; in. 352-350, 
521, 589, 590, 597 ; iv. 12, note, 02, 
108—113, 110, 248. 

Grey Festival at Edinburgh, Speech 
at the, September 15, 1831, iv. 09. 
Introduction ; correction of misrepre- 
sentations of this speech, 7 1 -73. Thanks 
for his colleagues and himself for their 
kind reception, 77. Allusion to a for- 
mer meeting at Edinburgh, 78. Con- 
currence with the principles laid down 
for the conduct of the government, by 
Lord Grey, 80. Great measures car- 
ried by the Grey administration, 80- 


82. Course chalked out ly the pre- 
sent, 82-81. The pretence of reaction, 
or repentance in the people scouted, 85. 
Proposal of the chairman’s health, 80. 

Griffin, (Admiral) case of, iv. 300. 

Grimm, (Baron, Minister of Wurtern- 
berg), 189-191,211, 212. 

Grimsdall, (Rev. Mr. methodist mission- 
ary in Jamaica), ii. 116, 117. 

Guadaloupe, i. 500. 

Guards, large force of the, proposed to 
be kept up on the peace establishment 
of 1810, i. 007 — 6 1 0, 022. 

Guggiari, (boatman of Como, witness 
against Queen Caroline) i. 195, 198, 
24*2. 

Guiana, British, clandestine importation 
of slaves into, ji. 24. Plan of import- 
ing East India labourers into, 234,235, 
244, 215, 207, 271. See Coolies; 
Eastern Slave Trade. 

Guild of merchants in Scotch burghs, iii. 
30 1-300, 309. 

Guildford, (Lord Keeper), North’s life of, 
II. 326, 327. 

Guildford, (Rev. the Earl of), tii. 397. 

Guildhall, banquet to Queen Victoria in, 
Nov. 1837, i. 293-295. 

Gunn, (Mr. lecturer at Haddington), in. 
1 58. 

Habeas corpus act, iv. 372. 

suspension act, i. 50 i . 

Haddington (Earl of), III. 351, 128. 

itinerant libraries, in. 113. School 

of arts, 1 38. 

Hale, (Chief Justice), H. 326,480, 181. 

Halifax clothiers, distressed state of, in 
M 7, i. 553. 

Hamilton (Duke of), iv. 80. 

(Lord Archibald), ii. 551. Notice 

and eharacterof, iii. 347, 319. 

a Demerura negro, ii. 75, 79. 

Hamburgh, r. 572. 

Hampden (John), iv. 226. 

Hampshire, corporation in, iii. 28. 

Hankey, ( Mr. Alers), n. 13. 

Hanover, i. 102, 395, 6( 8. 

Hansard s Debates, nr. 213, note. 

Hardware trade, distressed state of, in 
1812, i. 42.3; and in 1817, 534. 

Ilardwicke, (Earl of. Lord Chancellor), 
II. 398, 399, note, 155, 5J3. 

Harewood, (Earl of), i. 617 ; in. 026. 

Hargrave, (Ed. Esq. Recorder of Liver- 
pool), ii. K31 ; iv. 5H, 59. 

Harrowby, (Earl of), i. 99 : ii. 575, 581, 
585, 587, 591, 595, 596, 598, 599, 601. 

Hart, (Mr., afterwards Sir&ntony, Chan- 
cellor of Ireland), m. 215. 
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Hartley, (Rev. Dr.), his opinion of the 
Church of England, I. 3+3, 344. 

Harvests, plentiful, of 1812, 1813, and 
1814. Effect of, on prices, i. 5 14. 

Harvey, (Daniel Whittle, Esq.) trial and 
sentence of, for a libel upon King 
George IV., i. 297, 298. 

Hatred to those he has injured, a principle 
in the nature of man, ii. 1 93. 

Havannah, slave ships sailing from, in 
1835, it. 1 7b. See Cuba. 

Hawick Mechanics’ Society, m. 125, 138. 

Hawkins’s Crown Pleas, u. 109. 

Hawley, (Mr. poor law inquiry commis- 
sioner), in. 540. 

Hayes, (Commodore), horrible statement 
of, respecting two slave-ships, n. 174, 
175, 189. 

Hay-hill, and Berkeley square, u. 574. 

Head, (Sir F. B., Governor of Upper 
Canada), iv. 243, 247, 263 — 266. 

Head Money to slave-captors, tendency 
and operat ion of the system of allowing, 
ii. 107, 175. 

Hearsay evidence, specimens of, if. 73 ; 
ill. 557, 558. 

Hemsworth hospital, Yorkshire, m. 60. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., 
causes of her not being crowned with 
her husband, i. 208, 272. 

Henry I., coronation of, i. 260. 

II., coronation of, l. 200. 

, Prince, son of Henry 11., corona- 
tion of, l. 261. 

— III., coronation of, I. 262. 

IV., coronation of, i. 264. 

V., coronation of, i. 264. 

VI., coronation of, i. 264. 

VII., coronation of, i. 266. 

— — VIII., coronation of, i. 207. 

means taken by, in Italy, to forward 

his divorce from Queen Catherine, i. 
92, 130, 1.3 , 243. 

— boroughs created by, n. 592. 

destruction of monasteries by, in. 

479. 

(Dr. of Manchester), in. 168, 169. 

Herbert, (Mr., of Deinerara), u. 82. 

Hexham, in. 138. 

Hey wood, (Mr., now Sir Benjamin, of 
Manchester), in. 155, 168. 

Highbury dissenting college, -in. 326. 

History, civil, why a forbidden study in 
certain countries of Europe, in. 252, 
253. 

Hobhouse, (Sir John C., president of the 
board of control.) ii 258. 

-Hodgskin, (Mr. Thomas), m. 107, 133. 

Holland and tin? Netherlands, n. 408, 
523. 


Holland, state of education in, in. 249. 

infraction of neutral rights, by pre- 
venting access to the coast of Spain, to 
the vessels of, in. 667, 620. 

Holland, (Lord), m. 47 ; iv. 322. 

Holroyd, (Mr. Justice), i. 296, 322; ii. 
334, 3 76. 

Holy Alliance, origin and articles of the 
treaty so called, i. 625. How explained 
by Lord Castlereagh, 628. Denuncia- 
tion of the principles put forth by the 
three contracting powers, in their de- 
clarations against Spain in 1823, 651, 
675. Traits in the history of the 
sovereigns, parties to, in. 25 4. 

llomer ton dissenting college, in. 320. 

Hooker, nr. 85. 

Horatii, the. (3 or ,5) members of the 
education committee, in. 191, 192. 

Horner, (Francis, Esq.), i. 597. Notice 
and character of, 643 — 647. 

( Leonard, Esq. founder of the Edin- 
burgh School of Altai, in. 133. 

Horton, (Mr., now Sir 11. Wilmot), u. 
46, 165, 113, 123. 

Hospitals, the various kinds of, m 486, 
488. 

House of Commons, the best scene of 
political exertion, i. 402. Peculiarities 
of as an audience, 403, 404 ; it. 16. 

new claim of privilege set up by the, 

iv 341. Abuses of privilege by, 312, 
See Parliamentary Privilege. 

House of Lords, the highest temple of 
justice, i. 1 1 1. Adverse to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, ii. 11, 14. Po- 
litical principles of the great majority of, 
m. 2 17. 

• unfitness of, as a tribunal for trying 

divorce causes, hi. 419. 

incapable of properly exercising its 

functions under the present system of 
transactingbusiness.lv. 158. Heme, 
dies proposed, 171, 176. Plan adopt- 
ed, 179, 1 80. Beneficial results, 153. 

— the House of Form and Etiquette, 
appointed for all ministers, m 661. 

Household Troops, a name applied to the 
guards, why objectionable, i 007. 

Howick, (Lord), iv. 92, 349. 

Huddersfield clothiers, distressed state of, 
in 1817,1. 553. 

Hughes, ( Mr ), banker’s clerk at Bristol, j, 
149, 150. 

Hull, represented by Mr. Wilberforee, n. 8. 

Humboldt, (Baron), i. 578. 

Hume’s History of England, in. 106. 

Essay on Miracles, remarkable pas- 
sage from, in. 330. 

(Joseph, Esq.) n. 41 L ; m. 275. 
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Humphreys, (M. ) n. 323. 

Hunt, John and Leigh, conductors of the 
“ Examiner” newspaper, I. 7. Speech 
in trial of, on being prosecuted by the 
Attorney-general for libel, for copying 
Mr. Scott’s remarks on military dog- 
ging into their paper, 13. Difficulties 
of their case, 1.5. Points in which it 
agrees with, or differs from others pre- 
viously brought before the court, 17. 
Real question for the jury to try, 18. 
Subject of the composition, the im- 
provement of our military establish- 
ments, 20. Opinions of Sir Robert 
Wilson, 21. Quotations from his tract 
on the subject, 22 — 2!) — and from an- 
other by General Stewart, 30 — 32. 
Consequences deducible from the lan- 
guage of these publications, and the cha- 
racters of their authors, as affecting the 
present case, 33. Examination of the 
article complained of, 33 — 41. Author 

proved to have only touched points 
which it was impossible to pass over, 
which he had a right to touch, and in 

. language which he was entitled to use, 
•41, 42. Reply to the Attorney-gene- 
ral’s argument on the dangerous ten- 
dency of using such language, 1*3 — 46. 
Acquitted by the jury, 10. Sentence of, 
for an attack on the Prince Regent, 
2!)7. 

Huntingdon School, in. 31, 37. 

Husband. See Marriage. See Divorce. 

Huskisson, (Right Hon. Win.), n. 15U, 
.HI, Character of, .'>11—51(1 ; in. 
507, 508, 566, 590 ; tv. 131. 

Hutchison, (Mrs.), ni. 3 16. 

Hutchinson, (Colonel, M. P. for Cork), 
iv. 58, 59. 

Hyder Alii, hi. 87. 

Ignorance and crime, the connection be- 
tween, illustrated, in. 217, 2 18. 

Illegal Acts, a term past comprehension, 
m. 587. 

Imprisonment for Debt Abolition Bill, ii. 
402, twin f 463, note ; 172, note. 

Inaugural Discourse:, on being instal- 
ls Lord Rector ok the Universi- 
ty of Glasgow, April 6, 1825, in. 
69. * Dedication, 71. Exordium-Re- 
commendation to the students to be di 
ligent in the employment of their time, 
74. The great end and duty of human 
existence, 75. Study and purposes of 
the rhetorical art selected for observa- 
tion, ib. Reply to those who would 
recommend the study of English models, 
ib. Immense inferiority of these, 76— 


and of the Roman, 77.— to the Greek 
orators, 78. Reasons for the preference 
of the latter, 78, 84. Means of attain- 
ing a pure English diction ; the best 
English authors, 84, 85. Their great 
defects as compared with the Greek 
orators, 86. Contrasted passages from 
Burke and Demosthenes, 87, 89 Dante 
andGray, 90, 91. Great previous prepa- 
ration required for excellence in public 
speaking, 91, 93. Purposes to which 
eloquence is subservient, 91. Perora- 
tion, 97, 98. See Eloquence, Ancient. 

Income Tax, petition for the repeal of m 
1816, t. 492. Maimer in which it was 
carried, 495. 

Indentured Apprenticeship. Sec Ntujio 
Apprentices. 

Independence of the English peasantry, 
destroyed by the action of the Poor 
Laws. in. 1-89. 

Independents, sect of. characterised, n. 
43, 53, 54. 

India, necessity of reform in the judica- 
ture of, n. 263 

Infant Schools, in. 101. Vast impor- 
tance of, 233. Reasons for this, ib. 
237. First establishment of in London, 
ib. Regarded as the most efficacious 
prevention of crimes, 238, 212 — 211. 
Cost of establishing, 245. 

Inns of Court, in. 325. 

Insolvency, and Insolvent Courts, ii. 472, 
473 

to what frequently traceable, il 197. 

Insurance policy stamp, effect of a trilling 
rise on the, i. 566. 

Interest disqualifying witnesses, ii. 41*2 — 
414. 

Jnzu, captain of the slave-ship Socorro, 
ii. 191. 

Ireland, Speech on the Administra- 
tion of the Law in, delivered in the 
House of Commons, June 26, 1823, iv. 
17. Exordium, 19. Petition of the 
Roman Catholics (presented by the 
Speaker), deficient in particulars, 20. 
Cause of this— Contrast of tJie state of 
England and Ireland, 21. The House 
supposed by the petitioners to be cog- 
nizant of the details, 22. The laws in 
themselves unequal, and their inequality 
aggravated by a grossly partial adminis- 
tration, 23. Remains of the penal code 
still left, 24. The law a respecter of 
persons, 2o. State of the magistracy : 
Opinion of the lute Lord Gosfovd — Mr, 
Grattan, 28. Lord Chancellor Pon- 
sonby, 29. Judge Day — Lord King- 
ston— Judge Fletcher, ib. inefficiency 
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of the reform of the commission of the 
peace, 30; Sir Harcouft Lees and 
Major Sirr still retained, 31, 32. Lord 
Rcdesdale’s declaration, ib. One jus- 
tice for the rich, and another for the 
poor, both equally ill administered, 33. 
Mode of selecting juries, ib. Bribing 
of sub-sheriffs, 34*. Fees paid to sub- 
shtTilf for excusing jurors, 36. Bribes 
for giving notice to debtors of writs be- 
ing issued, 37. Character of the Irish 
Bench, 39. Lord Norlmry and Mr. 
Saurin, 10 — Ik Manner in which Ire- 
land has been treated by England, 15. 
Objections to granting the claims of the 
Catholics no longer tenable, 17. ■ Per- 
oration, 18. 

Reply, 51, denial of reference to 

Mr Scully’s speech, ib. Lord Chan- 
cellor Manners’s judicial character, 53. 
Ilis conduct at the Queen’s trial, 52. 
Mr. Saurin and Lord Norlmry, 51. 
Corruptness of the judicial system in 
Ireland, ; Mr. Justice Fletcher, 57. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s praise of Irish justice, 
58 — GO. The House implored to adopt 
the resolution, ib. Unseasonable sar- 
casm of Mr. Peel, 61. 

Ireland, notice of important events in, since 
the preceding speech: 1. Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829, G2. Grievances 
under which the Catholics still labour, 
G3. Lord Wellesley’s, Lord Angle- 
sey’s, and Lord Normanby’s Lieutenan- 
cies, ib. 2. Extension of the Poor Laws 
to, regarded as impolitic, 31. Aboli- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenancy, and a 
provision for the Catholic clergy recom- 
mended, 65. 3. Government nomina- 

tion of Sheriffs an abuse, under the in- 
quiry of the Lords’ Committee, 66. 

Ireland, assistant barristers' conns in, n. 
519. 

Irish Church Commission, 1830, in. 397. 

— — establishment, the master evil of 

the country, iv. 

Reform in abeyance, m. 57 2. 

eloquence, peculiarities of, i. 681. 

union, i. 038. 

independence, Mr Grattan’s strik- 
ing image of, i. 685. 

— - sheriffs, improper mode of nominat- 
ing by the Executive, iv. 66. 

Iron-trade, distressed state of, in 1817, i. 
551.. 

foreign, prohibitive duties on, i. 569. 

Isabella, queen of John, coronation of, i. 
261,281. 

queen of Richard II. coronation of, 

l. 263, 279. 


Isaeus, iv. 423. 

Isocrates, iv. 380, 415, 423. 

Italy and Italians, i. 106 — 108, 114, 126 
—134. 

conduct of A ustriu in the north of, 

i. 665. 

Jacobinism, i. 433. The bugbear of, 
1792; extinct in 1816, 601, 613, 615. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s simile of Mr. 

Pitt’s resistance to, if. 9. 

a symptom of, in certain eyes, in. 

Jacobins of Paris, i. 217. 

Jack, a Dementra negro, n. 75, 81 — 83, 
113. 

Jamaica, i. 582. 

decrease «f slave population in, n. 

338. Increase of free-coloured, 139. 
Case of cruelty of Rev. Mr. Bridges 
in, 143, Ilk Conduct of the planters 
to the methodist missionaries, 140 — 
149. Lord Sligo’s governorship of, 
181. Address of the legislature of, to 
the queen, 186. State of cultivation 
in by the negro apprentices, 198 — 9, 
269,212. Conduct of the Assembly 
of, 219. 

James I. and Queen Anne, coronation of, 
I. 268, 

proclamation of martini law, by, n. 

61. 

II. i. 210. Coronation of, and his 

queen Mary, i. 273. 

Jane Seymour, Queen of Henry VI H. i. 

2 65. 

Jurdine, (Mr.), Criminal Law Commis- 
sioner, ii. 315. 

Jefferies, (Lord, Chief Justice), jj. 12?. 

Jeffrey, (Lord) ji. 307, note. 

Jerusalem, i. 122. 

Jesuits, consequence of the expulsion of, 
from St. Domingo, ii. 97. 

— bark bill, impolicy and inhumanity 
of the, i. 430 

Jews, libel against the, i. 364. 

— - supporters of the London Univer- 
sity, nr. 339. 

Joanna, queen of Henry IV. coronation 
of, i. 264, 210. 

John, (King), coionation of, i. 261, 262. 

Johnson, (JL)r. Sam . }, toast given by, at 
Oxford, i. 385.; n. 567. Style of, m. 
85. 

Johnston, (Sir Alexander, chief justice of 
Ceylon ), n. 364. 

— (Mr. of Alnwick), m. 138. 

Jones, (Mr. Sergeant) n. 388, 389. 

Judges in England, necessity of increas- 
ing the number of, n. 336, 337. Pro- 
priety of allowing them certain fees, 
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340. Of selecting them without regard 
to their political opinions, 34?i — 346. 

Judges ami juries, difference between, n. 
437. 

— — chambers, business of the, n. 335, 
338. 

— — qualities which ought to distinguish, 
JV. 39. 

in Ireland (jeneraUjj pure ! iv. 59. 

Judge Advocate of a court-martial, func- 
tions of, ii. (id. 

Judgment pronounced by thf Lord 
Chancellor in tuk case of Welles- 
ley v. the Duke of Beaufort, July 
23, 1 H3 1 . iv. 335. Mr. Beames’s ar- 
gument, 357. Old authorities on par- 
liamentary privilege, 353. Admiral 
Griffin's case, 300. No authority to 
justify the assertion of it now made, 
301. Distinction between civil and 
criminal contempt, 303. Offences for 
which it is the right of all courts to 
commit, 301. Line drawn where pri- 
vilege does and does not protect, 300. 
Consequences to society if there were 
no power of punishing such individuals, * 
30 7 — 370. Case of Wilkinson v. Boul- 
ton, 371. Summary and conclusion, 
373, 374. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
suggested as a proper tribunal to try 
divorce causes, ijj. 449, 450. Bene- 
fits of transferring t’-e extension of pa- 
tents to, iv. 177, 173. 

Judith, queen of Ethel wolf, coronation 
of, i. 258. 

Juries, difference between a provincial and 
metropolitan,!. 11. 

Jury trial, propriety of introducing into 
British India, ir. 303—300. See Cey- 
lon. 

— advantages of, n. 430 — 433. 

— trial in Ireland, iv. 33 — 3 i. 

Justice, importance of the pure, prompt, 

and cheap administration of, ii. 324. 

Justices of peace, ir. 300. Doubts as to 
the Lord-lieutenant and Custos Rotulo- 
rum being the most proper person to ap- 
point, 307. As to clergymen being 
made, 308. Their licensing power, 
369. Commitments for offences against 
the game- laws, 372. Court of quarter- 
sessions, 374. Suspicion of jobbing 
practices by, 375. Numerous commit- 
ments of juvenile offenders by, 370. 
Unappealable character of their deci- 
sions, 378. 

Justinian’s (the Emperor) abridgment 
and digest of Roman laws, u. 288—289. 

Juvenile commitments, «. 376. 


Katherine of France, Queen of Henry 
V. coronation of, i. 204, 278, 279. 

— Howard, wife of Henry VIII. i. 
268. 

Parr, wife of Henry VIII. i. 208. 

of Portugal, Queen of Charles 11. i. 

272, 273. 

Kendal Mechanics’ Institute, in. 125, 
130, 137, 139- 

Kent, (II. R. H. the Duke of), u. 222. 
iv. 248, note. 

Kent County Meeting, ii. 509. 

Kent, unopposed case in, n. 251. 

Kentish and Sussex boatmen, in. 495, 
504. 

Kenyon’s (Lord), dictum respecting the 
abuses of grammar schools, in. 18. 

(Lord. i iv. 132, 179. 

Ker. ( H. Bellenden, Esq. Criminal Law 
Commissioner,) ii. 3 In. 

Kerry, (Earl of), in. 225. 

Kidderminster carpet manufacturers, dis- 
tiess of, in 1B12, i 425, 413. 

King's College, Cambridge, m. fit, 5;> p 
m'e. 

King’s coronation oath, ir. 007. 

King's Bench, court of, 325 — 335, 338, 
495. 

and Common Pleas, affidavits of 

debt in, n. 494. 

King's writ, mode of evading in Ireland, 
iv. 30 — 38. 

King’s, (Dr. Win.) Latm History of the 
Rebellion of 1745, i. 290. 

(Lord), pamphlet on the currency 

question, i. 044. 

Kuaresborough, borough of, n. 321, 610, 
Oil. 

— ~ Mr. Brougham returned for, in 1830, 
i 477. 

Knight and Laey, ( Messrs.) in. 107, note. 

Knowledge, connexion of, with peace and 
virtue, m. 95 — 98, 150, 151, 173. 

Koe, iMr.), fitness of, for au education 
commissioner, w. 45, 40. 

Koromautyn negroes, n. 99, 22 1. 

Kress, Barbara, witness against Queen 
Caroline, i. 180 — 190, 239. 

Krousc, the messenger, i. 109, 181, 182. 

Krudeucr, (Madame) the spiritual ad- 
viser of the emperor Alexander, i. 628. 

Laharpe, (Col.) the tutor of the emperor 
Alexander, i. 629. 

Laird, ( Maegregor) the African traveller, 
H. 109 

Lamb, (Hon. Wm. now Viscount Mel- 
bourne, ) xi. 40 ; in. 173. 

Lambeth, Court of, n. 407. 

Petition for Reform, n. 573. 
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Lambton, (J. G. now Earl of Durham) 
ii. 551. See Durham. 

Lancashire solicitors, character of, I. 467. 

cotton weavers, numbers, and dread- 
ful state of, in 1 827, i. 550, 560. 

Lancaster, one of the counties where edu- 
cation is least expanded, in. 230, 231. 

. assizes, ii. 407, 408, 493, 494, 496, 

437 501. 

Land speculators, i. 521, 531. 

Langdale, (Lord, Master of the Rolls), 
jv. 155. 

Lansdowne, i first Marquess of),<t. 469. 

(Marquess of), u. 274, 563, 575; 

Hi. 237. iv. 291, 292. 

La riace, in. 235. 

Las Cases, Bartolomeo de, u 4, 240. 

Lashes, cases of infliction of, on soldiers, 
i. 7. Cruelty and infamy of the pu- 
nishment, 8 — JO. Opinion of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, on the bad e fleets of, 25 
— 29, 70—73. Of General Stewart, 
S' * — 32,74. Of General Money, 76. 

Latin poets, quotations from, i. 216, 631, 
note, 616 ; it. 275, 218, 277. 

Lauderdale, (Earl of), in. 450. 

Law reform, sketch of the progress made 
in, by the efforts of Beutham, ii. 287 
— 303. Dumont, 298—300, 3i>3. 

Mill, 304. Uomilly, 306. Mackin- 
tosh, 307 — 312. Sir Robert Reel, 
312. Equity commission ; common 
law commission ; real property commis- 
sion ; criminal law ami codification com- 
mission, 313. Mr. Brougham’s local 
courts bill, 314. 

Law, speech on the present state of 
the, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, February 7, 1828, it. 317. Exor- 
dium, 319. Equity, criminal, commer- 
cial, and real property law excluded from 
the discussion, 320 — 323. Constitu- 

tion and jurisdiction of the courts. I. 
Courts in Westminster hall ; King’s 
Bench; Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
325. 2d. Welsh judges, 347, The 

terms, 349. 3d. Civil law courts, 352, 
4 thy Privy Council, 356. 5th, Justices 
of peace, 366. II, Administration of 
the law ; differences in the tenures, arid 
conveyance and transmission of proper- 
ty in different districts, 379. Inequa- 
lity between the crown and the sub- 
ject, 382. i. Means of preventing 
unnecessary litigation, 390. ii. Means 
of shortening the suits, 402. iii. Com- 
mencement of a suit, 409. iv. Plead- 
ings in court, 414. 1. Counts of de- 

duration for plaintiff, 118. Pleas for 
defendant, 420. 2. Inconsistency of 


rules of pleading, 423. 3. Variety of 
repugnant counts and pleas, ib. 4. 
Pleading double, 425. 5. Restriction 

upon demurrers, 427. 6. Formal errors, 
428. v Trial by jury, 436. Evi- 
dence, 138. 1. Disqualification of 

witnesses, 412. 2. Written evidence, 

444. 3. Admission of dead man’s ac- 
count books, 445. 4. Rules for ex- 
amination of witnesses, 446. 5. Ex- 

clusion of evidence on account of reli- 
gious opinions, 149. 6. Presumptions 
affecting the weight of evidence, 150. 
7. Court’s construction of written in- 
struments, 451. Law of limitations, 
459. vi. Trial of the issues, 163, 
Nisi prills cases ; necessity of a sworn 
shorthand writer in court, 463. Gene- 
ral principles regulating real actions, 

466. vii- Execution after judgment, 

467. Points in which the system de- 
parts from all sound principles, 469 — 

473. viii. Appeal from judgments, 

474. Costs, 175. Necessity of re- 
viewing the who'e system, 478. Opin- 
ions of Lord Hale, 460. Of Shepherd, 
181. Parliamentary commission of 
1654, ib. Similar commission after the 
restoration, 183. Peroration, 181. 

Law in Ireland, speech on the adminis- 
tration of the. See Ireland. 

of nations, m. 608, 610-612, 614, 

6:5, 618, <>21. See National Rights. 

taxes, protest against, by Jer. Ben- 

tliam, ii. 291. 

terms of Easter and Trinity, pro- 
priety of making certain, instead of' 
moveable, if. 346—352. 
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Crompton v . Bearcroft, hi. 462. 
Dalrymple v Dalrymple, hi. 451, 454. 
Davve and Walter, ji. 421, note. 
Dickens v. Cogswell, r. 360. 

Doe v. Clarke, n. 30.5, note. 

Good title v. Otway, n. 455, note. 
Hopkins v. Hopkins, n. 398, note. 
Hugonin v. Beasley, in. 10. 

Ilderlon v. Ilderton, hi. 462. 

Jennings v. Tayleure, ir. 395, note , 
Knight v. Griddle, n. 471, note. 

Lewis v. Walter, i. 360. 

Lolly's case, m. 466, 467. 

Macabe v. Hussey, in. 10, note. 

Perm i v. Blake, n. 453. 

The Negro Somerset, n. 6,631* 
Shaftesbury, ( Lari of), iv. 359, 367. 
Shelleys, 453. 

Shirley v. Earl Ferrers, iv. 362, note. 
Sparrow v. llardcastle, ii. 455, note. 
Speneely v. de Willet, n. 459, note. 
Thetford School Case, in. 55. 

Walker v. Lord Grosvenor, iv. 368. 
Warrender v. Wurrender, in. 459. 
Wilkinson v. Boulton, iv. 371, 373. 

Leach, (Sir J. Master of the Rolls), i. 92. 
Learning and improvement, downward 
progress of, in. 173—175. 

Lectures, great value of, as a means for 
the diffusion of knowledge, m. 118. 
Expense of establishing, 120. Lec- 
turers, 1 24. SeeMechanics’ Institutions. 
Lecturing, anonymous, in. 175 — 177. 
Leeds clothiers, distress of, in 1817, i. 
553. 

Leeds Grammar School, in. 61, 257. 
Leeds Mechanics' Institution, nr. 139. 

petition from, for the termination of 

negro apprenticeship, n. 163. 

Lees, (Rev. Sir Harcourt), iv. 31, 57. 
Legacy, case of, renounced, m- 245. 

Legal philosophers, Mr. Bentham, the 
founder and chief of the sect of, ii. 290. 
Legatee, should he allowed to sue for his 
legacy, ii. 400. 

Leghorn, i. 140 ; m. 88. 

Legitimacy, conflict of the laws of Eng- 
land and Scotland respecting, in. 443, 
444, 467, 469. * 

Legitimacy, (royal), consequences of a 
lo\$! of, i. 579. 

Leicester, corporation of, hi. 425, 426; 
iv. 104. 

LeipsiCj battle of, i. 517. 

J eitb, burgh of, ijj. 379. 

Leo X. Life of, by Roscoe, i- 469. 
Lclord, (M. a Mauritius slave trader), 
his ingenious “ Projet d’emancipation 
Africaine,” ii. 263-4. 


Letter to Sir Samuel Romii.ly, M. P. 
upon the abuse or Charities, Octo- 
ber 1818, hi. 9 — 67. See Education 
Committee. See Charities. 

Letters or papers, rule of law respecting 
examinations of the writers of, ii. 439, 
447. 

Levasseur’s Manuel du Droit, ii 523. 

Levinz’s Reports, iv. 371. 

Lewis, (Rt. Hon. T. Frankland), i* 536* 

Leybach, Manifesto of, i. 640. 

Libel and Slander, Dissertation on 
the L^w or, i. 37 1. Objects to which 
that law should be directed, 373. De- 
fects of the existing law, 374. Reme- 
dies required ; inefficiency of those 
already proposed, 383. The true re- 
medies, under six heads, 386’— 390. 

Libel and Slander, actions for, n. 420, 
447. 

Liber Regalia, i. 278. 

Libraries, Parish, lit.. 1 12. Cottage , ib. 
Itinerant, 1 13. 

Licence System, under the Orders in 
Council, origin and abuses of, r. 408, 
455. 

Licensing, absolute power exercised by 
Justices of Peace in, n. 309. Instances 
of abuse in, 371,372. 

Lieven, (Prince, Russian Ambassador), 
i. 634. Note. 

Limbird's Classics, in. 106. 

Limerick, in. 144. 

Limitations, law of, ii. 459 — 462. 

Lincoln, (Dr. Tomline, Bp. of ), til 29, 37. 

Dean and Chapter of, hi. 36. 

Lincolnshire Charities, Mere and Spital, 
in. 28, 29, 36, 37. 

Workhouse Bill, in. 545, 546. 

Lindsay, (Lady Charlotte), i. 117, 118. 

Lindsey’s (Rev. Dr.) Chapel in Monk-, 
well street, in. 134, 

Linens, transit of foreign, object of in- 
creased duties on, i. 571-2. 

Lisbon, n. 22. 

Litigation, unnecessary, principles appli- 
cable to the prevention of, ii. 390 — 
393. 

Littledale, (Mr. Justice), u. 356. 

Littleton, (Judge), ii. 481. 

Liverpool, justly entitled to a participa- 
tion in the East India trade, i. 421. 
Vessels still fitted out at, for the slave 
trade, ii. 31, 243. That reproach no 
longer applicable, in,. 588. 

ELECTION IN 1812, SPEECH AT THE, 

463—487. 

i. 517—519 ; ii. 581 ; hi. 353. 

— Mr Hargrave’s praise of the people 
of, iv. 58, 59. • 
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Liverpool Local Acts, iv. 163. 

Mechanics* and Apprentices’ Lib- 
rary, ill 140. 141. 

Mechanics' Institute, Speech on 

LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF 

THE, July 20, 1835, iv. 577. Gratify- 
ing nature and importance of the occa- 
sion of meeting, 578. Observation il- 
lustrative of it. Steam, and the subju- 
gator of its power, 579. Moral to be 
drawn from viewing the railroad, 580. 

Speech at the Dinner, 581. An- 
ticipation of the benefits to be derived 
from the Institution, 582. Tribute to 
Dr. Dirk beck, the originator of them, 
tb. The present a festival of education, 
of popular improvement, and of public 
virtue, 583. Duty of encouraging the 
Institute, 584. Reflections on the 
journey by the railway, and moral de- 
rived from it, 585. Improvements in 
the town and docks, 587. Change in 
the nature of its commerce, 588. Apo- 
logy for attending public dinners, 5r.9. 
Practice justified by the examples of 
various public men, 5ft() — 593. Denial 
of any change of opinion, 594. Warn- 
ing to the ministry, 595. Readiness to 
unite with those who will help forward 
good measures, whatever may have been 
their former opinions, 597. The Liver- 
pool people not the only ones who have 
given him invitations, 598. Causes of 
being out of favour at Court, 599. Pre- 
rogatives and enjoyments lost by giving 
up place, ib. Pleasures of resuming an 
old position, 601 Magnificent prospect 
now in view, ib. The “ march of in- 
tellect,” 602. Progress of the School- 
master, 603. 

(late Earl of, Prime Minister), i. 

5(>l ; n. 3.11 ; iv. 121. 

Livy, hi. 80, 87. 

Local Courts, Speech upon, delivered 
in the House of Commons, 29th April 
1830,n. 487. Exordium: Reports of 
the commissioners of real property and 
common law, 469. The present mea- 
sure not interfering with their labours, 
491. State of the law for the recovery 
of a debt of L.6 or L.7, 492. Num- 
ber of actions, and average amounts, 
during one of the Lancaster assizes, 
493. Number of actions in the West- 
minster Courts, from 1823 to 1827, 494 
■ — of affidavits of debt in King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas for two years and 

. a half, ib. Costs of proceedings, 495. 
Practical result, 499. Causes of the 
evils, 500. Ancient English jurispru- 


dence. County courts, 503. Scotch 
Sheriff courts, 505. Costs in the latter, 
509. Courts of requests, ,>11. Di- 
gression on appeal cases from Scotland, 
512. Mode of constituting a new tri- 
bunal for cheap justice, 514. Mode of 
appeal, 515. Cases in which a jury 
would be required, 517. Qualifications 
of the judge, 518. Assistant barristers’ 
courts in Ireland, 519. Appeals to 
Court of Assize, ib. Expense of the 
new courts, 520. Cost of judicial ad- 
ministration in France, ib. Courts of 
Conciliation, 523. Proposed applica- 
tion of this principle in the new courts, 
524. Peroration, 527. 

Local Courts’ Bill, it. 314, 400, 407, note, 
409, note 

Local and Private Acts, number of pass- 
ed during different sessions of Parlia- 
ment, iv. 163, 164. 

Local commissions for preparing bills in 
Parliament, objection to, iv. 173, 174. 

Locke, (John J, u. 291, 397. 

London, state of, in 1016, i. 611, 612. 

aldermen, three, why appointed on 

the Education Committee, hi. 192, 
193. 

bankers’ and merchants' petition for 

the repeal of the Income tax, i. 498. 

Borough Road School, m. 157-159, 

254, 255. 

charitable institutions, wasteful ex- 
penditure of, nr. 148-150, 261-263. 

Foundling Hospital, m. 258, 259, 

260, 261, 262. 

Mechanics’ Institution, m. 134, 

156, 176, 178. 

Missionary Society, 11. 13, 53, 74- 

76. 

University, hi. 339, 340. 

(West.) Lancaster Association, in. 

149. 

— — Westminster, and Southwark, defi- 
cient means of instruction in, m. 231. 

— - merchant, the solitary witness who 
denied the distress of the manufacturing 
districts in 1812, r. 423, 432, 433. 

(Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of), it. 354, 

356 ; i n. *273, 293. 

(Dr. Howley, Bishop of, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), m. 25, 48. 

Londonderry, ( Marquess of), n. 577; m. 
607. 

Long, (Charles, afterwards Lord Farn- 
borough), hi 13. 

Lonsdale, (Earl of), ijl 34, 1 9 1. 

Lord Advocate of Scotland, m. 194 

Lords- Lieutenant of counties, power of 
appointing justices of peace, n 367-369. 
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Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, necessity of 
abolishing, iv. 65, 

Lord Privy Seal, in. 436. 

Lorenzo de Medici, life of, by RoBCoe, i. 
469 . 

Lorimer, (Dr ), lectures of, ut Hadding- 
ton, in. 138. 

Lostwithiel, borough of, ji. 593. 

Loughborough, (Lord Chancellor), n. 
352, 513 

Louis XV11L king of France, i. 670, 
671. 

Louis Philippe, king of the French, a 
party to the Quadruple Alliance, ill- 618 

Ludplph,( Count), Neapolitan ambassador 
in London, i 181, 162. 

Luminous judgments, m. 452. 

Lusliington, ( Dr.) i. 94; n. 45, 104, note , 
197, note. 

Lyndhurst, (Lord), ii 331, note, 343, 
■note ; ill. 395, 100, 417, 460, 468, 607 ; 
iv. 62, 128, 130, 131. 

Macaulay, (Zachary, late Governor of 
Sierra Leone), ti. 32. 

Machiavelli, maxim of, in. 258. 

Machinery, discontent produced by the 
introduction of, in 1816, i. 557. Hu- 
man labour successfully competing 
with, 560. 

Machinery, attacks upon, the result of 
ignorance and misery, i. 420. 

M‘Douga)l, (Mr. of Manchester), m. 
158, 159. 

Mackintosh, (Sir James), u. 104, 321, 
323. Notice and character cf, 307 — 
312; iii. 193. 

M‘Naniara, (Dillon, an Irish attorney), 
iv. 33. 

M‘Turk, (Capt. of Demerara), n. 74, 82. 

Madagascar, u. 251. 

Madman, Locke’s definition of a, ii. 396. 

Madras, ii. 272. 

Magistracy in Ireland, state of, in 1 823, 
iv. 26 — 32, 57, 58 

Magistrates, blame unjustly thrown upon, 
for the administration of the poor laws 
in England, m. 482. See Justices of 
Peace. 

Mahomet the dancer, i. 135 — 138. 

Majoechi, (Theodore, witness against 
Qfteen Caroline), i. 136—138, 142 — 
—158, 186, 203, 220. 

Majorities and minorities in Parliament, 
in. 218, 219 

Malabar, ii. 251, 268. 

Malicious arrest, actions for, n. 420. 

~ — prosecutions* actions for, n. 420. 

Malthus, (Rev. Mr.), i. 532, 540; cha- 
racter of, m 491, 492, 497, 520. 


Man-stealing, denounced with death in 
Scripture, it. 38. 

Manchester, if* 593, 594, 595, 640 ; in. 
843, 425, 438, 560. 

— — and Liverpool railway, reflections 
upon the, in- 585 — 587. 

Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, 
account of the formation of, in 1825, 
hi. 138, 139. Address to the Mem- 
bers of, July 25, If 35, 153. Points 
of superiority to other institutions, 155. 
Number of subscribers and attendants, 
156. Library, lecturing apparatus, re- 
gular attendance of classes and schools, 
ib. Progress of the hoys, 157-159. 
Short coming, small number of artizans 
and common mechanics, 160* Con- 
siderations addressed to the latter, on 
the necessity of adding to their scien- 
tific knowledge, 161. Of laying by 
for a bad day, 167. Propriety of sav- 
ing small sums to attend lectures, 168. 
Advantage of having Dr. Dalton’s 
within their reach, i6., 170. Benefits 
of education to the working classes, 
171. Progress of improvement always 
downward, 173. Duties of the higher 
classes, the truly charitable, ib. 174. 
Lectures on Political Economy, by an 
anonymous friend, 175. Plan of an- 
onymous lecturing, in which the au- 
thor is co-operating, 176, 177. Con- 
clusion, tribute to Dr. Birkbeck, 178. 

Manners, (Lord, Chancellor of Ireland,) 
IV. 52, 53. 

Manors, different customs of, in England, 
ii. 380, 381. 

Mansfield, ( Earl of, Lord Chief Justice 
of K- B ) ii. 336, 414, 415, 470, 471, 
513. 

(Earl of), ii. 570, 751, 577 ; in. 

301, 392, 396, 626 ; iv 132, 290. 

Manufactures of England, distressed state 
of, in 1812, i. 423— 433. 

Manufacturing Distress in 1817, 
Speech on, delivered in the House of 
Commons, March 3d, i. 547. Exor- 
dium : Univenality of the distress ; 
proved by the number of the petitions 
before the House, and by the Custom- 
House returns, 551. Infinitely more 
extensive than in 180Q, or in 1812, 
553. State of the Yorkshire clothing 
districts, ib. Iron trade, state of Bir- 
mingham, 554. Cotton trade, Lan- 
cashire. Gradual decline in the wages 
of the weavers^ from 1800 inclusive, 
555. General diminution in the con- 
sumption of luxuries, 556. The watch 
trade, 557. London tailors, 559. In- 
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Mario Antoinette, Queen of France, i. 
217. 


creased discontent at the introduction 
of machinery, ib. Manual labour now 
successfully competing with it. State 
of the money market, exhibiting a great 
glut of unemployed capital, 561. Con- 
sequent disposition to embark in foreign 
loans, 562, and depression of foreign 
commerce, 5G3. Distress of the landed 
interest not materially relieved since 
last year, 561. Causes of the distress : 
not temporary, the return of peace will 
only account for a portion of it, 565. 
To be attributed to the line of policy 
pursued by the government, 566. Di- 
rected by the counsels of the disciples 
of the old mercantile system, 567. 
Instanced in the Baltic trade, 569. 
Butter and cheese, 570. French wines, 
ib Transit duty on foreign linens, 
571. Kxport duty on coal, 573. Per- 
mission of the import, and prohibition 
of the export of wool, 571*. Necessity 
of relaxing the rigour of the navigation 
law, ib. Unseasonable enforcement of 
its provisions in our West India islands, 
how met by the American government, 
575. Advantageous prospects opened 
by the South American market, 57b* — 
579. Thwarted by the ill-advised po- 
licy of the government, from deference 
to king Ferdinand, ib. Manner in 
which they hove treated the Independ- 
ents, 580 — 583. Ferdinand’s conduct 
in not abolishing the slave trade, 582. 
Erroneous notions prevalent on the 
effects of taxation on consumption, 584 ; 
illustrated by the result of the increased 
duties on sugar, gla*s, and wine, 587, 
and the lowering those on tea, wine 
and spirits, and coffee, 588. Mode of 
collecting the revenue a heavy pressure 
on trade, 589. Neglect of our com- 
mercial interests by the administration, 
590. Our relations with Russia, Prus- 
sia, 591 ; Spain, 592 ; Austria, 593. 
Cession of Ragusa to Austria, 595. 
Transfer of Genoa to Sardinia, 596. 
Consequences of our foreign policy, 
597. Contrast of the conduct of Ameri- 
ca to us, with that of the European 
Sovereigns, 598. Altered feelings of 
the French people towards us, 599. 
Motion of four resolutions,. 600. 

Margaret of France, wife of Prince Henry, 
coronation of, 1 . 261. 

Margaret of France, Queen of Edward I., 
coronation of, I. 263. 

—-—of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI., 
coronation of, i. 264. 

— of York, Duchess of Burgundy, x. 266. 
VOL. IV. 


Maritime rights, British, question as to the 
preservation of, j. 146. Paper block- 
ades, 447. Denial that free ships 
make free goods, 448. Search for con- 
traband, 449. Not to be considered 
abandoned, because not always enforced, 

Marks men, proportion of among criminal 
prisoners, in. 218. 

Maroons in Jamaica, u. 139, 210. 
Marriage, Divorce, and Legitimacy, 
Discourse on the Law of, in. 429. 
Importance of the law of marriage to 
the great interests of society, 4.31. 
Great diversities of, exhibited in differ- 
ent Christian countries, 432. Differ- 
ences between England arid Scotland, 
433—135. Provisions of the English 
Marriage Act evaded by the wealthy 
only, ib. Barbarous and uncertain 
character of the Scotch law, 437. 
Amendments and alterations which 
both require, ib. Object of the Bill of 
1835, 440. Conflict of the two laws 
respecting divorce, 441. Their discre- 
pancy on legitimacy, 443. Singular 
state of the English law of divorce, 
44 4. Sentences of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, ib Acts of Parliament, 446, 
450. Lord Eldon and Lord Lauder- 
dale’s bill, 450. Sir William Scott's 
( Lord Stovvell’s) decision in the case of 
Dalrymple, 451. Character of that 
nobleman, ib. 456. See Scotch Mar- 
riage and Divorce Bill. 

Marriages, imprudent, evils of, among the 
poor, i. 540. Necessity of applying 
Mr. Malthus’ remedy, i. 540, 541. 

Marriott, (Sir James), i. 449. 

Marryatt, (Mr. of Coventry), m. 414, 
415. 

( Mr. ) i. 429. 

Marsh, (Dr. Herbert), bishop of Peter- 
borough, i. 132, note , 159. 

Marshall, (Mr. of Leeds) iii. 139. 

(Mr. S. of Kendal), in. 136. 

Martens, Collection des Traite's, i. 657. 

Martial law abolished in England, n. 61 • 
circumstances under which resort to 
would be justifiable, 70. 

Martin, (Richard, M P. for Galway), iv. 

52, 57. 

Martyr, who deserves the name, n. 126* 

Marylebone, local acts for, iv. 164. 

Masquerade at. Naples, i. 114, 115. 

Massillon, sentiment of, u. 228, 229. 

Masters of Arts, m. 325. 

Masters’ office in Chancery, n. 401. 

* 2 o 
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Mathematics arid Natural Philosophy, want 
of good elementary treatises on, in. 
Ilf), 117 ; lecturers on, 119. 

Mathias, (T J.)j 468. 

Matilda, Queen of William the Conquer- 
or, coronation of, l 259, 2 ; 0. 

- Queen of Henry 1. i 260. 

Mauritius, slave trade in the, ii 15, 249. 
Coolies imported into, from India, as 
labourers, ib Result of the experi- 
ment, 250, 251, 266— j»68 Plan of 

importing African labourers into, re- 
jected some years before, 363 — 361. 

Maynard, (Mr! Sergeant), n. 483. 

Maynooth College, n. 320. 

Meade, a perjured witness, case of, n. 
888, 389. 

Mechanics’ Institutions, historical sketch 
of the progress of. in. 128. Glasgow 
in 1801, 129. Edinburgh School of 
Arts in 182.1, 130 — 133. London in 
1824, 13 L Newcastle-upon Tyne in 
1024, 135. Kendal in 1824, 130. 
Carlisle, 137 Hawick. Haddington, 
Alnwick, 138 Manchester in 1825, 
ib. Leeds, 139. Liverpool, 1 10. 
Sheffield, 111. Aberdeen, Norwich, 
143. Dublin, Cork, 1 14 See Liver- 
pool Mechanics’ Institution. 

Mechanics’ Magazine, (London), m. 107, 
123, 139. 

(Glasgow), in. 107. 

Mechanics’ Register, nr. 107, 130, note. 

Medical Relief, superiority of, under the 
New Poor Law to that of the old, m. 
549, 550. 

Mediterranean moral*, purity of, i. I6J. 

Melbourne, (Lord Viscount), ji. 275, 
278 — 280* 540, 575; m. 318, 322, 
417,597,610, 621 — 626 ; tv. Ul — 98, 
101, 105, 113, 115, 120, 125, 127, 
139, 221, 230, 241—251, 284, 309— 
315. 

— - ministry. Lord Brougham’s relations 
with the. and causes of his present op- 
position to, m. 571 — 571; tv. 183— 
188, 251 — 25 1. See Canada— Civil 

List— Eastern Slave Trade — Neutral 
Rights. 

Melville, (Henry Dundas, afterwards Vis- 
count), ii. 8, 136. 

M f\ defendants, u, 431. 

Members of Parliament, harassing duties 
of, iv. 161. Claims of their constitu- 
ents upon, 165, 166 

Mercantile System, great maxim of the, 
j 567. Although nominally repudiated, 
still acted upon by the British Govern- 
ment (of 1817), ib. Instances of, 569 
—574. 


Mere, in Lincolnshire, charitable endow- 
ment at, III. 28, 29, 37. 

Merry man, (Mr., Town- Clerk of Ayles- 
bury), in. 415 416. 

Merton, statute of, m. 413, 469. 

Mesne process, evils of the system of ar- 
rest on, ji. 409—412. 

Mcssalina, the Empress, Queen Caro- 
line compared to, i. 217, 213. 

Messina, t. 115, 159, 100, 163 

Methodists prejudices against, in certain 
quin ters, II. 52, 53. 

Missionaries in Jamaica, shocking 

treatment of by the planters, ii. 145 — 
1 19. 

Mexico, i. 511, 57 S, 579. 

Michael Angelo, ii. 175. 

Middle classes, contrast between and the 
aristocracy, ir. 595 -598, 600. 

Middle postage, horrors of the, in the pre- 
sent day, n. 173 — 175, 189, 190.' 

Middlesex, deficiency of means of educa- 
tion in, hi 230, 231 

Middleton. ( Dr., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge). in. 336. 

Milan Commission, (to obtain evidence 
ugairi»t Queen Caroline), i. 92, 95 — 97, 
IB), 114, 128, 13!, 150, 152, note, 
159, 189, 196, 190. 

Milan Decree, object and provisions of 
the, i. 418, 510. 

Milanese, Austrian oppressions in the, i. 
665. 

Mill, (James), i. 53/, no tv. Notice and 
character of, u. B(M — 306. 

— — (John), ji. 365, note. 

Millington's, (Professor), lectures on me- 
chanics. in. 135. 

Millions, contrast of the 1500 squandered 
in war, and one in the arts of peace, ill. 
586,587. 

Militaiy Flogging, opinions beginning to 
prevail respecting, in IHiO, i. 3. Stric- 
tures upon, hv Mr. Cobbett, 4. Re- 
marks upon, by Mr. John Scott, 7—10. 
•Speeches in favour of Messrs. J. and J. 
L. Hunt, and Mr. John Drakard, pro- 
secuted by the crown for publishing Mr. 
Scott’s remarks, 13 — ^3. Opposite 

verdicts returned by the juries of West- 
minster and Lincoln, 10, IL Influence 
on public opinion produced by these 
trials, ll. Present state of the ques- 
tion, J2. See Lashes. 

Military revolutions, the worst of all, i. 641. 

Milner, (Rev. Dean), n. 8. 

Milton’s remarks on the Frelacy of the 
Church of England, I. 310, 341. Quo. 
tatious from, 221, 250 ; m. 87. Pas 
sage of, parodied, ii. 574. 


m 
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Mincio, the river, i. 672. 

Ministry, constitutional doctrine respect- 
ing the responsibility of a change of, iv. 

97, JO), I J ti — 122. 

Minorca, Russian hankering after, i. 6 : >7, 
674. 

Minto, (Earl of, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty), HI. till), 6! I, 615, 624, 0*26. 

Miracles, Hume's argument against, in. 

m. 

Mirror, (the), a weekly periodical, hi. 106. 

Misprison of treason, not capital by the 
English law, ii. 9*2, 105— 108, 1 10. 

Missionaries, (West India), causes of the 
planters’ hostility to, n. 45, $0, 94, 96, 

98, 1 18. Infamous treatment of several 
Methodists in Jamaica, 146—149. 
Causes of their superior influence over 
the negroes, compared with the esta- 
blished clergy, 1 96. 

Mississippi Scheme, I. 519. 

Moira, ( Karl of, afterwards Marquess of 
Hastings), i 25. 

Monaghan, county of, iv. 31. 

Monasteries, effect of their destruction and 
seizure, by Henry VI II. m. 479 

Money Bills, privilege of the House of 
Commons to introduce, iv. 159. Pro- 
priety of relaxing the practice, in order 
to have certain hills originated in the 
Lords, 160. 

Money-market, state of, in 1817, i 560, 
563. 

Money’s, (Lieutenant General), “ Letter 
to Mr. Windham on the defence of the 
country;” notice of, and extract from, 
i. 3, 75, 76. 

Montesquieu, (President de), if. 290 

Monte Video, I. 582 ; ii. 262, 263, 281. 

Montgomery, (James, of Sheffield), nr. 
143. 

Mont St. Got hard, i. 221. 

Montserrat, negro freedom in, ii. 201.. 

Montalvo, (General), i. 581. 

Moore, (Peter, Esq. M. P. for Coven- 
try), I. 558. 

Morning sittings in parliament preferable 
to night, iv. 172. 

Morpeth, hi. 138. 

Mortgager, should be allowed to sue for 
his rights, u. 400. 

Mortgage-deed, case of action upon a, ii. 
431, 434. 

Mosambique, ii. 250, 268. 

Moscow, the burning of, i. 486, 631, 

Moss, (Henry and Helen), shocking 
cruelty of, to a female slave, ii. 149, 

... 151. Inadequate punishment of, how 
regarded by the Bahama planters, 152, 
153. 


Mottos, use of, i. 34. 

“ Mountain, the,” a section of the Whig 
party in parliament, i. 475, 638. 

Muftis, the, i. 673. 

Mulgrave, ^ Earl of, now MarqueSs of Nor- 
manby), iv. 93, 95, 103. 

Municipal corporation bill, iv. 104, 156. 

franchise, the effect of making lower 

than the parliamentary, hi. 375, 
Murray, (General, Governor of De- 
rm rara;, ii. 55, 56, 60, 63, 66, 70, 71, 
79,91. 

(Sir George, secretary for the 

Colonics), n. 15, 249. 

Mutiny Act, it. 62, 63, 109. 

Narod of Arcot’s members in the House 
of Commons, ii. 586. 

Napier’s (Prof. M.) Supplement to En- 
cvclopsedia Britarmica, in. 130, note. 
Naples, i 113, U5, 117. 134, 1*0, M5, 
148, 151, 159, 162, 163, 201, 207, 215, 
216, 221. 

Revolution of, in 1820, r. 640, 64-1. 

Napoleon, the emperor, n. 125, 411, 481, 

• i-5, 54-*), 61 1. See Buonaparte. 
National Schools, 111. 326 
Naval Inquiry, commission of, HI. 22, 26, 
197, 1 95, 398. 

Revision commission, hi. 398. 

officers, generally friendly to the 

trade, u. 141, 113, 243. 

Navigation law, necessity of a revision of, 
i. 574. Injuiy inflicted by an attempt 
to enforce its rigour against the Ameri- 
cans, hid. 

Navy, contrast between the treatment of, 
and the army, at the peace, i. 62U. 
Nihiko Slavery, Speech on, delivered in 
the House of Commons, July 13, 1830, 
n 1 ‘29. Apology for entering so late 
upon the subject. Causes of delay, 
131, 132. Colonial independence a 
bugbear, 133. Example of the Ame- 
rican contest inapplicable, 134. Mr. 
Burke's Slave- Code bill, 135. Denial 
of right of property in man, 136. Ex- 
amination of the alleged happy condi- 
tion of the Slaves by the tests of popu- 
lation and crime, 136 — 141. Evidence 
of the Protector of the slaves, Lord 
Rodney, Admirals Barrington and 
Evans, as to their happy state, 141- 
143 Case of the Rev, T. W. 
Bridges, of Jamaica, 143. Atrocious 
conduct of tbe Jamaica planters to 
the Methodist missionaries, 146 — 149. 
Cruelty of Mr. and Mrs. Moss, of the 
Bahamas, to u female slave, 149, 153. 
Continuance of the traffic by the Por- 
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tuguese. Enormous importation into 
the Brazils in 1829, 153— and by the 
French, 154. Motion of resolution 
for the mitigation and final abolition of 
slavery, 156, 157. 

Negro Emancipation Act one of the great 
measures of Lord Grey’s government, 
iv. 103. 

Negro Apprentices, Speech on the 
immediate EMANCIPATION of, Febru- 
ary 20, 1888, ii. 179- Dedication to 
Lord Sligo, 181. Exordium, 185. 
Anxiety felt in 1883 for the result of 
the emancipation in August 1834, 198. 
Conduct of the negroes on its arrival, 
194 — 198. Their industry and good 
order have falsified all the planters* pre- 
dictions, 198 — 201. Their conduct in 
the islands where their emancipation 
was completed 1 , 201, 202, 209. Their 
claim to entire liberation in 1838 proved 
to be irresistible, 203. Delusions pre- 
valent when the Emancipation Act was 
passed, and under which the apprentice- 
ship was agreed to, 205. These being 
dissipated, the ground for the farther 
continuance of the latter removed, 206. 
Allegation of loss to the planter shewn 
to be baseless, 207. State of the negro 
apprentice proved to be little, if at all 
better, than under slavery, 211. Food, 
hours of work, 212. Administration 
of justice, 213. Monstrous severity of 
the punishments, 214 Slave owners 
not to be trusted with making laws on 
slavery, 218. Necessity of strong Par- 
liamentary resolutions, 219. Perora- 
tion, l. ib. 

Nelson, (Lord), i. 620; iii. 592. 

Nero, the emperor, a prototype of George 
IV. i. 243. 

Neutral Rights, Speech on, delivered 
in the House of Lords, Tuesday, July 
10, 1838, iii. 605. Admiralty Orders 
supposed to have been issued, to pre- 
vent the access of neutrals to the coast 
of Spain, 607. Assuming the existence 
of these orders, we have no right, even 
as belligerents, to exercise such a right, 
611—614. As we are not belliger- 
ents, we have still less title, 615. Blus- 
of Lord Minto about breach of 
confidence, t6. Why was no notice 
given to neutral powers? 616. The 
parties to the Quadruple Alliance never 
contemplated any interference with 
them, 618. Probability of other alli- 
ances having arisen out of that, 619. 
Certainty that a defensive alliance ex- 
ists between Sardinia and Austria, 621. 


Laudable character of such alliances, ib. 
Motion for production of the instruc- 
tions and notification, 623. Outline of 
the debate, and its results, 624 626. 

Neutrals, how affected by the Orders in 
Council, I. 400. Fallacy in consider- 
ing the mercantile frauds of, as evidence 
of hostile purpose towards us, 407, 40^. 

Newcastle, (Duke of), iii. 392, 393. 

upon- Tyne, claim of, to a share in 

the East India trade, r. 422. 

Mechanics’ Institution, iii, 135. 

Literary Society, iii. 136. 

Newcomen’s steam engine, iii. 165. 

New Granada, 1. 581. 

Newport, (Sir John) m. 352. 

Newspaper attacks upon the Poor Law 
Amendment act, iv. 541, 542, 548, 
550,552, 553, 555-557, 561. 

Newspaper stamp abolition, anticipation 
of the good effects of the, m. 602. 

Newton, (Sir Isaac) iij. 1*23, 235. 

(Mr. lecturer on astroitbmy^j iii. 

New York, state of manufactures in, in 
1812, t. 457. 

Newgate schools, in. 248, 250. 

Nichol,(Mr. lecturer at Kendal.) in. 137. 

Nicholl, (Sir John) n. 355. 

Nicholson’s Dictionary of Architecture, 
in. 107, note. 

Nicolay, ( Sir Win. Governor of the Mau- 
ritius,) ii. 264. 

Nisi Prius cases, n. 407, 465. 

Nobility, the undent, in favour of the 
Reform Bill, ii. 627. 

Non mi recorrfo, i. 136, J 38, 142, 145, 149, 
150, 158. 

Norbury, (Lord, Chief Justice of the 

Common Pleas in Ireland) iv. 40 

44, 56. 

Normal Schools, necessity of establishing, 
in England, iii. 251. 

North, ( Lord), iii. 352 ; iv. 231. 

( Sir Dudley), i. 239, 240. 

North’s, ( Roger), Lives of Lord Keeper 
Guildford, &c. u. 326, 327. 

Northamptonshire, in. 517, 518. 

Northern circuit, ii. 351. 

Northumberland, school in, iii. 61. 

Norway, cause of the loss of the trade of, 
i. 569. Transfer of to Sweden, i, 669. 

n.411. 

Norwich, corporation of,, iv, 104. 

— - Mechanics’ Institution, ni. 143. 

Nothings, (the), of Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration, iv. 80, 81. 

Notices, number of, in the House of Com- 
mons at tbe commencement of session 
1837, iv. 162, 197. 
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November, a better time for Parliament 
meeting than February, iv. 172. 

Noy, (Mr. Attorney-general) n.606, 607. 

Oastler, (Mr.) iv. 555—558. 

Oath of the Scottish clergy and barons to 
the queen at her coronation, 1 . 265. 

O’Connell (Daniel), 111 . 10, note , iv. 270. 

Octavia, the Roman empress, resemblance 
of her case to that of Queen Caroline, 
1 . 24*3, 24-4. 

Offensive alliances, character of, rn. 261. 

Old Sarum, 11 . 584, 586, 588, 603. 

Oldfield, (Mr.), 11 . 169. 

Oldi, Countess, attendant on Queen Ca- 
roline, 1 . *07, 208. 

Ompteda, (Baron), Hanoverian minister, 

I. 211,212. 

“ Opportunity, The,” a pamphlet by Mr. 
Stephen, 1 . 405. 

Orangemen in Ireland, iv. 28, 29 

Oratores Graeci, alleiske, iv. 391—494, 
notes* % 

Orators and Oratory, Greek and Roman. 
See Eloquence, Ancient; Inaugural 
Discourse. 

Order in Council of July 1837. See 
Eastern slave trade. 

Orders in Council ; the first issued by the 
Whig ministry, in January 1807, 1 . 399. 
The latter by the Tory ministry in 
1807 and 1809, 407. Fallacies running 
through them, 339. How regarded by 
the Americans, 401 ; results, 408. Pe- 
titions against, from the merchants and 
manufacturers in 1808, 409. Renewed 
petitions in 1812, and parliamentary 
inquiry granted, 410 Beneficial ef- 
fects of the repeal of, 518. 

Speech on the motion for re- 
calling, 1 . 417 — 452. See Commerce 
and Manufactures. 

Ordnance department, vast expenditure 
of, during war, 1 . 41 4. 

Oroonoko, the river, 11 . 24. 

Orton, (Rev. Mr. Methodist missionary 
in Jamaica) 11 . 146, 148, 149. 

Ottoman Porte, the, 1 . 595, 673. 

Out-door relief, not prohibited by the Poor- 
law Amendment Ac t, 111 . 547 — 549. 

Oxenstiern’s, (the Swedish chancellor) 
remark to his son, iv. 225. 

Oxford corporation, 111 . 416. 

parochial act, in. 544, 545. 

— p University, iil 8, 39, 48, 56, note, 
57, 1 67,' 195, 318, 320-324, 330, 455. 

and Cambridge libels, 111 . 616. 

Outlawry, evils of the process of, 11 . 412, 

-413. 


Paine, (Thomas), 1 . 345. 

Paisley, burgh of, in. 379. 

Paley, (Dr.) hi. 329. 

Palm the Nuremberg bookseller, shot by 
order of Napoleon, 1 . 81. 

Palmerston, (Lord), 11 . 546, 597. 

Papineau, (Mr) it 270. 

Parchment, lash of, h more powerful 
scourge than a rod of iron, 11 . 456. 

Paris, 1 . 179—181. 

* the university of, nr. 321. 

( Matthew), 1 . 263. 

a Demerara negro, ir. 78 — 81. 

Parish schools, reasons for not establish- 
ing, in 1835, m. 219 — 228. 

Parke, (Mr. Justice James), 11 . 314. 

Parker, (Alderman, of East Retford), HI. 
420. 

Parkes, (Mr.) i- 454. 

Parkes’s, (Mr. )History,of Court of Chan- 
cery, 11 . 481. 

Parliament, life in, in. 593. 

speech on the Business of, June 5, 

1837,1V. 151—180. See Business, &c. 

Parliamentary committees, objectionable 
practice of members voting on, without 
hearing the evidence, IV- 165—170. 
Their conflicting decisions, 175, 176. 

'eloquence, the requisites for success- 
ful, 1 . 402—404. 

franchise, necessity of a great exten- 
sion of, hi. 508 

law commission of, 1654, 11 . 481, 

482. 

law committee after restoration, 11 . 

483. 

Reform 11 . 531. Changes produced 

by time in the original structure of the 
representation, and the community re- 
presented, 533. Grounds for demanding 
a reform, 536. Progress of opinion in 
its favour after the American war, 539. 
Checked by the French Revolution, 539, 
Revived after 1810,541. Anti-reform 
party joined by Messrs. Canning, Hus- 
kisson, and Ward, ib. Characters of 
these three, 542 — 545. Separation of 
the survivors of Mr. Canning’s party 
from the Duke of Wellington’s minis- 
try in 1828, 546. Reform leaders! 
Mr. Wyvill, 547 ; Major Cartwright, 
548—550. In parliament, Sir Francis 
Burdett; Mr. Lambton ; Lord John 
Russell, 551. Plan of 1831, 552. De- 
fects of the measure ; entire extinction 
of close boroughs, ib. Too great num- 
ber of small constituencies, 55 3. Ine- 
quality of the distribution, 554. Too 
long duration of parliaments, ib, Li* 
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mi ted extent of the suffrage, 555. Pro- 
babilities of farther change, 550. 
Parliamentary Reform.' Speech on, 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords, October 7, 1831, n. 
557. Exordium, 559. Reply to ob- 
jections of Lord Dudley, 501. The 
Reform bill not revolutionary, 562. 
The present administration not prone 
to change, 563. Their law reform ap % 
proved by the House and Lord Dudley 
himself, 504. The present system nut 
recommended by ancient authority; 
close boroughs and long parliaments 
denounced by Dean Swift, ib 565. 
Who and what are the propounders of 
the measure? 506. Who and what 
are its opposers '* 508. Earl of Win- 
chelsea. ib. Earl of Mans held. 570 
Lord WharnclifFe, 572. Earl of liar- 
rovvhy, 575. His complaint of peers’ 
eldest sons being excluded, not founded 
on fact, 579. Lord Sundon's exclusion 
from Tiverton, arid election for Liver- 
pool, 580. Fallacy as to population, 
not property, being the new basis of re- 
presentation. 581. Gross abuses of the 
present system ; the Nabob of Amu’s 
members, 586. Pauper freemen and 
burgage-tenant voters, 587. Jobbing 
of seats, a road to the peerage, 588, 
589. Contrast between the newly 
created peers and those elevated by the 
old system, 596 Fruits of the system, 
59 1 . Comparatively modern date of the 
borough representation, ib. Report of 
the Committee, 1023-4, on the right 
of franchise, 593. Objections to the 
L. 10 qualification answered, 595. The 
inconvenience of the non re-election of 
ministers of the crown admitted, 598. 
Lord Harrowby’s simile, 599. Choice 
to lie made by the ministry between 
the support of him and his friends, and 
that of the middle classes, and their 
preference of the latter justified, ib. 
602. Objection to members being 
delegates, 003. Changes produced by 
time, 006. The king’s coronation oath, 
607. The well working of the present 
system denied, 010. The Political 
Uipons and threatened refusal to pay 
taxes, 015. Necessity of conciliating 
ami paying respect to the wishes of the 
people, ftlS, Advice to ihe Lords to 
do as they would be done by, 0 1 9. 
Benefits to be expected from the mea- 
sure, 62L Lesson from the history 
of Catholic Emancipation, 624, De- 
nial that the Bill is rejected by the 


aristocracy ; a majority of the ancient 
nobility in its favour, 626. Peroration, 
6*28. 

Parliamentary reporters, i. 604, 636; n. 
213; ill. 213. 

school-grants of 1833 and 1834, 

great benefits produced by, in. 233. 

Parnell, (Sir Henry) iv. 234. 

Parr, (Rev. Dr.), i. 243. 

Parry, (Mr. Secretary to the Education 
Commission) in. 45, 40, 50. 

Parson, claims of the poor upon the, in 
old times, in. 480. 

Parties, admissibility of evidence of, in 
their own cause, n. 438 — 442. 

Partnership, law of, II. 478. 

Patents, Bill of 1835 respecting, tv. 177. 

Patronage, official, abusive exercise of, ill. 
50, note.. 

, to whom the great object of desire, 

nr. 350. 

Paturzo, (witness against Queen Caroline) 
l. 1 28, 129, 138, 139, 159, 16^-168. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, i. 630, 63$;c 

Pauper marriages, great evil of, i. 540. 

Pauperism, funds productive of, m. 03. 

Pavia, the university of, in. 321. 

Peace, contrast of the effects of the one 
million spent in the arts of, to the 1500 
millions squandered in war, in. 580. 

Peace of 1815, general distress occasioned 
by, i 491, 510, 595. 

Pearson, (John, Advocate- General of 
Bengal), li. 263—264. 

Peasantry of England, character of, as 
affected by the poor laws, in. 477,489, 
490. 

Pecuniary checks more inapplicable to 
slave-trading than any other, n. 37. 

Peel, ( Mr., now Right Honourable' Sir 
Robert), m. 7, 8, 179 — 213, 597 ; iv. 
51 — 53, 55. 

Peerage, qualities which have generally 
raised men to the, n. 581. 

Peers of recent creation hostile to Reform 
Bill, n. 628. 

Pelham, (Mr Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), iv. lOU. 

Peninsular War, i. 430, 460-462. 

Penny Politics and Science, hi. 602. 

Pension List, not yet remodelled, iv 632 
—635. 

Perceval, (Right Honourable Spencer), 
i. Ill), 404. Assassination of, 411, 
412, Character ofV r. 493; iv. 121. 

Pericles, character of as an orator, iv. 427. 

Perjury, rule of law respecting proof of, II. 
450. Rash swearing different frorn,439. 

Perry, (James, and Lambert), case of, 
for libel on George IJL, i. 375. 
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Personal allusions, in what light disclaim- 
ers of to be viewed, ui. 190. 

Peril. I ,544 ; IV. 279—282. 

Peter I. Emperor ot Russia, i. 629. 

Peterborough, (I)r. Marsh, Bishop of), 
i. 131, 1,59; in. 47. 

Petition of right, for putting an end to 
martial law, ii. 61, 62. 

for the recovery of an estate, ii. 

38:3, 384. 

to Parliament, great effects pro- 
duced by, in 1812 and 1816, i. 492 — 
498, Plan adopted by the Whig Go- 
vernment for nullifying, 499. 

Philadelphia Library Company, in. 140. 

Philip, king of Maccdon, iv. 390 —494, 
436 — 439. 

Philanthropist, the true, m. 173—175. 

Philip and Alary, proclamation of, n. til. 

Phibppa, Queen ot Edward ill., coro- 
nation of, i. 263, 278. 

Philippine Company, i. 581. 

Phillips's (Chillies) Recollections of Cur- 
Jgn, iv. 10, note. 

— - — (Mr., Lecturer on Chemistry), in. 

134. 

Law of Evidence, u. 109. 

Phillpottx, (Rev. Dr. Henry, now Bishop 
of Exeter), i. 327. See Exeter. 

Phipps, (General), n. 244. 

Pit*, (Right Honourable William), r. 23, 
45, 1 10. Characteiwof bis policy, 486, 
588, His establishment of 1792, >09 
— till, til 5, 634 ; ii. 8. His conduct 
on the slave-trade question, 12 — 14, 
136, 244, 538, 539, 541. 547, 563, 591, 
599, note, 628 ; ill. 483, 484, 506, 507, 
551, 59 ! — 593, 599 ; iv. 106,227. 

Pittsburgh, a town in the United Slates, 
amazing increase of, in 18 years, i. 
457, 458. 

Pizarros rebellion iri Peru, narrative of 
the suppression of, by Pedro de la 
Gasca, 282. 

Place and power, tin* prerogatives and en- 
joyments of, in. 599, 560. 

Place and power, influence of, i. 637. 

Plague of Loudon, picture of, i. 422. 

Planters’ loss by negro emancipation, an 
utter delusion, if. 205. The measure 
a source of great gain, and we have 
actually paid twenty millions for no- 
thing, 2<)7. Possible future danger, 
arising from their fears and infatuation, 
99, 100, 220-1. 

Plato, hi. 87. 

. character and style of, as an orator 
and writer, iv* 420, 421. 

Pleading, special, u. 414. Principles 
which should regulate, 415. How tar 


departed from in practice : 1. Verbosity, 
416. 2. Inconsistency. 423. 3. Re- 
pugnancy, ib. 4. Pleading double, 
425. 5. Restriction upon Demurer, 

425. 6. Formal errors, 4*58. Cases 

illustrative of the evils of the system, 
431 — 436. 

Plomer, (Sir Thos. Master of the Rolls,) 
ii. 461. 

Plunkett, (Lord. Chancellor of Ireland,) 
n. 460, 576, 577, 618 ; iv. 95. 

Pluralities and Non-residence Bill, ill. 
571,595. 

Plutarch's Lives, m 10G ; iv. 408,414, 
•119,421. 

Punchers, firtr natunr , n. 373. 

Poeklington School, Yorkshire, ill. 5, 
30, 36, 3S, 59, 199. 

Poggio Uiaecioiini, Life of, by Dr. Shep- 
herd, i 469. 

Poland, conduct of Russia towards, i. 
658, 659. 

Police Committee, complaint of the, 
against Lord Sidmouth, for usurpation 
of patronage, n. 350, note. 

Political Economy, abuse of the terms 
ami d .rtriucs of. n. 277, 278. Blun- 
ders and evils of the mercantile sys- 
tem adopted by our rulers, i. 567 — 574. 

anonymous lectures on, hi. 175 6. 

■ JKrommiisrs, English and French, 

in 506 — 509. 

Knowledge, impropriety of with- 
holding from the people at large, ill. 
109, I KK 171-173, 602. 

Unions, dangerous character of, it. 

6 ( 6 . 

Pollock, (Mr. Frederick, Common Law 
Commissioner), u. 314. 

Pompey, Cicero’s speech bcfoic, ill. 93. 

Poiuiichcrry, ii. 272, 273. 

Ponsonby, (Mr. late Chancellor of Ire- 
land ), iv. 27, 28, 29. 

Poor Law Amendment Bill, Speech 
on moving the second reading of, de- 
livered in the House of Lords, July 
21, .834, hi. 473. Exordium, 475. 
Origin of the Poor Law, 5th of Eliza- 
beth, 479. Mischievous effect of per- 
manent funds allotted to their support, 
480. Of the construction put upon 
the words of 43d Elizabeth, 481. 
Allowance scheme introduced by the 
act of 1796, 481,482,489. Injustice 
of the blame thrown on the magistracy, 
482. Errors of Mr. Gilbert’s act, and 
Mr. Piit, 483, 484. True principle, 
against which the whole administration 
of the Poor Laws sins, 484, 485. Evil 
effects of a constant fund, on both 
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giver and receiver, 486. Different 
species of charity, 487. Improved 
ideas on the subject, 488. Conse- 
quences to which the system has led, 
489. Two excuses offered in its de- 
fence, 4-89—491. Issuing of the Poor 
Law Inquiry Commission, 492. Re- 
ports of Commissioners ; tribute to their 
several merits, 493. Facts brought 
out: I. Able-bodied men prefer a 
small sum in idleness, to larger wages 
earned by labour, 494. 2. Paupers re- 
ceiving relief better off than the inde- 
pendent labourers, 496. Horrible feel- 
ings engendered by the system, 497. 
Foresight of the authors of the statute 
of Elizabeth. 498. Actual position of 
the country— precipice on which it is 
standing, 499. Root of the evil — want 
of system, in unity and practice, 501. 
Contrast between a good and bad sys- 
tem in adjoining parishes, 50*2. The 
Scotch system, ib. Inference of the 
necessity of a central, uniform, and ri- 
gorous plan of administration, 503 
Danger of leaving it in the hands of 
the parties interested, ib. Case in il- 
lustration, 504, 505. Objection to the 
measure as a thing framed by theorists, 
and visionaries, and political econo- 
mists, 506. Vindication of the latter, 
ib., 509. Necessity of a central board, 
and ample discretionary powers being 
entrusted to the members of it, 510. 
Coutroul over the Commissioners and 
their acts, 514. Justification of the 
powers given to them, ib ,516. Other 
alterations introduced in the bill ; in 
the law of settlement, 516—521 ; in 
the bastard laws, 522. Circumstances 
which have connected the speaker with 
the question, 524. Consolatory re- 
flections for the government who pro- 
pose the measure, 525. 

Poor Law Amendment Act, Speech in 
defence of THE, delivered in the 
House of Lords, March 20, 1838, iv. 
527. Exordium : reasons for undertak- 
ing the task, 529-531. History and ob- 
jects of the measure, 53 1 . Great success 
already attending it, and greater antici- 
pated, 533. Complaint of the want of 
deflate charges, 534-536. Allegation 
of unconstitutional powers given in the 
bill disproved, 537. Amount of pa- 
tronage, 538. Term of commission- 
ers 1 appointments, 539. Powers of, and 
controul over, the commissioners, 540. 
Public discussion, 541. Contrast of 
the powers given by various local acts 


under the old system, with those of the 
present act, 543— 546. Denial of out- 
door relief being prohibited, 547. Su- 
periority of the medical relief under the 
new system, 549. Unfairness of the 
attacks made upon the commissioners 
and other officers, by the most false and 
unfounded charges, 550. Various in- 
stances of this, 55*2 — 558. Inflam- 
matory language of the Rev. Mr. 
Stephens, ib. 560. Of a provincial 
journalist, 561. Tribute of approba- 
tion to the conduct of the people at 
large, 562. Contrast of the operation 
of the old and new systems, 564. 
Great saving by the latter, 566. The 
fullest inquiry challenged into its 
merits, 567. Peroration, 568. 

Poor Laws, inapplicabilty of, to Ireland, 
iv. 64. 

Poor- rates, thrown entirely on the land, 
l. 528. Abuses to which this has led, 
5?9. Great increase of, 530. Ne- 
cessity of a revision of the system, 
538-54 1 . Instances of the operation o£ 
in Cambridgeshire, 504 ; and in Spital- 
fields, 558. As now raised and applied, 
productive of pauperism, ill. 4, note. 

Pope, quoted, i. 245 ; ii. 233. 

’s MS. in British Museum, iv. 388. 

Popham’s, (Sir Home), circular, i. 438. 

Popular education# great effects which it 
has already produced, und will still pro- 
duce, n. 222, 223. 

Portugal, cuuse of favour to the wines of, 
in the British tariff, i. 571. Entitled, 
in case of attack, to claim our assis- 
tance, 654, 674, 675. 

suffered to continue the slave-trade, 

from her weakness, hi 620. 

Portuguese, the first originators of the negro 
sluve-trade, n. 3, 241. Present state of 
the trade among, 22,1 77, 189—192,252. 

Porto Rico, increase of sugar cultivation 
in, ir. 22. 

Poverty, the qualification originally re- 
quired for admission to the Charter 
House, Winchester College, Eton 
College, Westminster School, arid 
King’s, Trinity, and St.John’s Colleges, 
Cambridge, m. 54, 55. 

Powers, doctrine of, in law, u. 456. 

Pozzo di Borgo, (Count, Russian am- 
bassador*, i. 634, note. 

Practical politicians, exposition of the 
system of commercial policy acted up* 
on by the, l 564—574. 

Prague, court of Charles X. at, tv. 137. 

Preising, (Ann, an intended witness 
against Queen Caroline), 1. 216, 239 
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Prelacy, state of, in the three kingdoms, i. 
336, 337. Milton’s picture of, 340, 
Ml. 

Press, licentiousness of the, in 1810, i. 
15, 16 In 1820, after Queen Caro- 
line’s acquittal, 291-293- Who have 
been the especial promoters of it, 
355. 

— - free, characteristics of, and fuir sub- 
jects of discussion for, n. 335. See 
Libel Law. 

the periodical, great influence of, 

from what derived, u. 6*21, 62 2. 

Previous question, a parliamentary phrase, 
meaning of, I. 4-76 ; ii. 124, 227, 228, 
273. 

Private business in parliament, unsatis- 
factory mode of transacting, jv. J61 — 
171. Proposed plan for reforming, 
172 — 180. 

Privilege of parliament, use of in evad- 
ing payment of debts, n 431, 470. 

Natural course of irregular'aud ano- 
malous power, to increase and provoke 
resistance, iv. 339. Reviving disposi- 
tion in favour of, 342. Case of Mr. Long 
Wellesley in 1831, 343, Mr. L. 
Charlton in 1832, 344 — 346. New 

case in 1837. Action for libel for 
selling the Parliamentary papers,. — con- 
duct of Chief Justice Denman, ?48. 
Absurd Report of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the subject, 34!*. Their 
signal defeat, .'>48. Consequences to 
society if the privilege had been estab- 
lished in these instances, 351. Sound 
views of preceding statesmen, 352. See 
Judgment ; Wellesley. 

Privy Council, Court of, u. 35(5 — 360, 
511. 

— , Judicial Committee, ii. 366, note ; 
m. 449; iv. 177—178. 

Prize- Appeal Court, i. 402, 406 ; ii. 28 
— 30, note. 

Protector of the slavey evidence of the, 
as to their happy state, H. 141. 

Prussia, overthrow of by Napoleon in 
1806, i. 395 — 396. 

— , commercial relations with in 1817, 
I. 501—592. 

— , (king of), a party to the Holy Al- 
liance Treaty, i. 625, 655, 656, 664$ 
665, 667, 668 ; Hi. 88, 

Prymie’s Parliamentary Writs, u. 548, 
593, 606, 607. 

Psalm* the hundredth, a clerical anecdote, 

in. 455. 

Public Prosecutor, great want of in Eng- 
land, 1. 383. Advantages and mode 
of action of, in Scotland, l. 386. 


Puffendorff, m. 454. 

Punchbowl of warrants, anecdote of the, 
ii. 377. 

Pundits, the Court interpreters of the 
English judges in India, n. 364. 

Punishment, theory of crime an3, m. 
238—242. 

Pyrenees, the real frontier of Portugal as 
well as of Spain, i. 675. 

Quadruple alliance, m. 618, 619. 

Quakers’ evidence, ii. 449, 450, note. 
See Friends. 

Quamina, a Demeraia negro, ii. 73, 76, 
89,90,113. 

Quarter Sessions, n. 373, 374. 

Quarterly Review, i. 236. 

Queen Consort’s Right to he crowned 
with the King, Argument before 
the Privy Council in Support of, 
July 5, 1821. i. 255. General pro- 
position. 275 Enumeration of cases, 
258, 273. Rule since the Revolution, 
273. Uniformity of usage and practice 
establishes the right, 274. Other coro- 
nation claims always dealt with on the 
same principle, 275. Rights in other 
persons growing out of the ceremony, 
278. Use and purpose of it, 280, 281. 
Tendency of withholding it, 282. Right 
given for the benefit of the realm, ib. 
Objection answered of requiring a pro- 
clamation from the crown, 283. And 
that the queen cannot prescribe, 284. 
Conclusion, 285. 

Queens consort in France, coronation of, 

i. 259. 

Scotland, coronation of, i. 264, 265. 

Qtiesnai, (Dr., the French economist), in. 
508. 

Questions, Leading, objectionable char- 
acter of, on trials, ii. 72. 

Quintilian, m. 80, 92 ; iv. 420, 422, 
423, 425. 

Quotations, applicable and inapplicable, 

ii. 233, 234. 

Radnor, (Earl of) n. 604, 606 ; in. 318, 
403, 557. 

Ragusa, cession of, to Austria, i. 595. 

Railway Bills, proceedings of the House 
of Commons’ Committees on, iv. 166, 
170, 176. 

Ruinsford, (Lord Chief Justice), iv. 387. 

Ramillies and Blenheim, price of the vic- 
tories of, i. 462. 

Ramnad, appeal-case respecting the Mus- 
mid of, ii. 362. 

Bash swearing, remarkable instance of, ii. 
439, 440. 
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RastcIH, (witness against Queen Caro- 
lim-), i. 18:3, 196, 197, 242. 

Ratcliffe, (Rev. Mr., methodise mission- 
ary in Jamaica), li. 140. 

Rathbone, Ghe), ease of, in. 012. 

Rayntfbnd’s, ( Lord), Reports, x. 363. 

Reading, difference of taste for, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, m. 107, 108. 

cursory, nil favourable effects of, 1 10. 

— societies, m. plan of, to numbers 
while at work, 1)3, 114. 

■ (town of), school charities, m. 31, 
32. 

Real Actions, n. 461, 46G, 467. 

Estates, assimilation of the laws 

respecting recommended, n. 38*2 

Reality and description, supposed differ- 
ence of effect produced by, i. 46, 47, 82. 

Real Property, law of. u. 323. 

Commission, n. 313, 316, 380, notes; 

461, note; 486,489 

Rector of the. University of Glasgow, 
Inaugural discourse on being installed, 
HI. 69, 99 ; iv. 597, note. 

Red Rook in the Exchequer, r. 263, 278. 

Red Sea, n 251. 

Redd i e, ( Mr., town clerk of Glasgow), 
in 368. 

Redon, (Baron), minister of Hanover at 
Rome, T. 189, 190,211. 

Redosdaie, (Lord, Chancellor of Ireland), 
iv 27, 32. 3 ^ '.8, 49, note. 

Reform Bill. See Parliamentary Reform. 

Irish church, iji. 572. 

Law. See Law Reform. 

— cause of the non progress of, in 
1838, m. 350. 

Reformer, character of a true, n. 528, 529. 

Refuge lor the Destitute, in. 248. 

Regent Street, friendly to reform, it. 573. 

Religious opinions, evidence excluded on 
account of, li. 449. 

Renfrew, burgh of, in. 379* 

Replevin, action of, n. 469. 

Reply, right of, plaintiff should have, 
whether the defendant calls witnesses 
or not, it. 464. 

Representation, parliamentary. See Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

virtual, n. 344, 345. 

Revenue, evils with which the collection 
of, is attended , l. 689. 

Rhetcfical art, observations on the study 
of the, m. 75. Superiority of the 
Grwk- models to all others, illustrated 
by comparison with Roman and Kng- 
lisn orators, 76-90. Rules for attaining 
excellence in, 91 93. Noble purposes 
Jo which a proficiency in, may be made 
subservient, 94; See Eloquence, Auc. 


Rhodes, iii. 78. 

— — - Oration of Demosthenes for the In- 
dependence of, rr. 497 — 51 1. 

Rice, (Right Hon. T. Spring), jv. 331. 

Richard 1. coronation of, i. 261. 

IT. cnroiMtinu of, i. 263. Act of 

15th of, hi. 480. 

III. coronation of, i. 265. 

Richmond, (Duke of, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Sussex), n. 257 ; m. 529, 556, 597* 

Rio Janeiro, importation of slaves into, 
in December 1835, n. 176. 

Ripon, (Earl of), in. 597, 624. See 

Goderich. 

Robertson's History of America, ji. 4, 
576 ; iv. 279 — 282, 284. 

Robertson, (Mr. editor of Mechanics’ 
Magazine), in. 107, 133. 

Robinson, (Sir C.), ir. 354, note, 3 55. 

’s Admiralty Reports, iv. 612. 

Robinson, (Luke, of Yorkshire), remark- 
able action of trespass brought by, li. 
435 - 443. 

Rochester, in. 427. 

Roden, ( Earl of), iv. 94. 

Rodney, (Lord), evidence of, as to the 
happy condition of the West India 
slaves, li. 141. 

Rogers, (Samuel, Esq. the poet), iv. 11. 

Roland, (Madame), nr. 346. 

Roman and Greek eloquence, comparison 
of, in. 77 — 84, 89, 90. 

Rome, ii. 485 : in. 7 6, 88. 

Itomilly, (Sir Samuel), i 643,647; ir. 
9, 36, 306, 307, 308, 321, 323, 438, 
note, 483, note. 545, 546. 

character of, in. 9 — 16, 39. 

Lettish to, upon the Abuse or 

Chaiuties, iij. 17—67, 185, 193,211. 
549. See Char ties. 

Iloscoe, ( William), notice and character 
of, l. 4( 6 — 471. 

Rose, (Right Hon. George, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Board of Trade), l. 413, 429, 
133, 439, 140, 442, 46*2, 465, 456, 5G9 ; 
hi. 190. 

Rosebery, ( Earl of), iv. 77, 86. 

Rosslyn, ( Earl of), hi. 17. Character of, 
i. 466—471, 351—355, 428. 

Rostopschin, (Count), i. 681. 

Rotten boroughs, influence of the owners 

*of, n. 691. ' 

Rugby school, m. 30. 

Ruunymede, ii. 559. 

Rush ton, (Mr. Commissioner), in. 420, 
421. 

Russell, (Lord), conviction of, considered 
murder by parliament, li, 120. . 

Russell, ( joim. alias the Duke of Bed- 
ford), ir. 627, 628. 
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Russell ( Lord J.)« n. 551,570; in. 1 OS, 
2*23, 424, 558-560, 597 ; it. 94, 270. 

Russia, British commercial relations with, 
i. 391. 

— policy of the monarch s of, i. 629, 
668, 673, 674. Peculiarities in their 
history, 666. 

Napoleon's expedition against, cha- 
racterised, i. 515, 631. 

character of her power, i. 602. 

Rymer’s Feed era, references to, i. KiO, 
267, 269, 272. 

Sacclii, (witness against Queen Caroline), T. 
138, 139, 168, 171, 175, 186,227,242 

Sailors, dismissal of, at the peace, l. 620. 

St. Andrews, Holborn, Parochial Act, it. 
539. 

St. Asaph, (Bishop of), m. 17 

St. Bees 1 School, Cumberland, in. 31, 
31. 39. 

St. Domingo, i. 495, 506; ir. 97, 221. 

St. George's, Bloomsbury, in. 505. 

Hanover Square, hi. 505. 

St. James's Street, friendly to reform, ii. 
573. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, irr. 5, 30, 
54, 36, 37. 1 99. 

St. Kitt’s, West Indies, ii. 248. 

St, Leonard’s, Shoreditch, Parochial Act, 
iv. 539, 543. 

St. Matthew, l. 253. 

St. PancruK Parochial Act, iv. 539. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, Queen Caroline's 
procession to, in Nov. 1820, i. 293 — 6. 

School, London, in. 55, 59, 261. 

St. Saviour’s School. Southwark, in. 55. 

St. Vincent, (John, Earl of), m. 26, 198. 

West Indies, u. 246. 

Salisbury, Bishop’s Chancery at, n. 467. 

Salk eld’s Beports, i. 363. 

Sallust's Introductions to his two His- 
tories, m. 5 y 4; iv. 416, 1 19. 

account of Cicero's first Catilin- 

arian Oration, 383. 

Sanders, ( Mr. ), ii. 315. 

Sandon, (Lord), n. 579 — 581. 

Sandy, a Demerarn Negro, u. 79 — 81. 

Sandy*, (Major), iv. 31. 

Sarcasm, Mr. Pitt the great master of, 
n. 9. Mr. U ilberforce’g power of, 
never used, ib. 

Sardinia. (King of), r. 118. Cession of 
Genoa to^I. 596 — 598. 

— infraction of the neutral rights of, in. 
607, 616, 617. Treaty of defensive 
alliance between, and Austria, 620 — 
623. 

Satyrua, the comedian, iv. 421. 

Saurin, (Mr. late Attorney-general for 
Ireland ), iv. 40, 44, 5& 56. 


Saville, (Sir George), n. 547. 

Savona, i. 116. 

Saxon Queens, coronation of, i. 256, 257. 

Saxony, partition of, i. 669. 

State of Education in, in. 249. 

Scarcity in 181*2, difference of, from that 
of 1800 or 1801, i. 429. 

Scarlett, (James, now Lord Abinger), i. 
310, 315, 325. 357 — 359, 366. 369. 
ii. 40,113, 114,121 ; in. 79. vote. 

Schurnitz, i. 213. 

Schiavini, servant to Princess of Wales, 
i. 157. 

Schoolmaster, a title to glory in, nr. 602. 
His vocation and progress, (103, 604. 

Schools, endowed, number of, in 1818, 
nr. 221. Diminution of the numbers 
taught at in 1835, 220. Great imper- 
fec lions of, 956, 25 7. Wasteful ex- 

penditure of their funds, 261. Why 
the situation of master is so much 
coveted, 264, 965. 

Schools and Scholars, numbers of in Eng- 
land mid Wales, in 1818. nr. 221 ; in 
1828,223; in 1835, 225. Great rlu- 
fieienev of, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, *229 — 231. Not opened to chil- 
dren at a sufficiently early age ; great 
importance of Infant Schools, 233- '88. 
Imperfect nature of the education given, 
250. See Infant Schools. 

Scotch Acts of Pailiaimnt, characteris- 
tics of, nr. 361. 

Appeal Cases, u. 512—514. 

Scotch Button Reform Bii.i., Spkkch 
(Toni hk, delivered in the House of 
Lords, August 18, 1833, ht. 341. 
Introduction, 343 — 355. Exordium, 
359. Constitution of the Scotch 
Burghs extremely different from the 
English, 360. Exclusion of their 
popular constituency by the net of 14( 9, 
361. Case of Edinburgh, as illustra- 
tive of the system, 362. Admission 
of burgesses, 364. Gradations of cor- 
ruption in the four classes of burghs, 
365. Powers of the magistracy, 367. 
Funds of the hurghs, 369. Their 
dilapidation, ib Improvident adminis- 
tration, 376, Jobbing and corruption, 
£71. Wild speculations, 372. Con- 
vention of royal burghs : resolution of 
1 792 to abolish self-ejection, 373. The 
new Bill abolishes that, and substitutes 
election by the L.lO householders, 374. 
Advantages of that restriction, 375. 
Elections amit'ml, 377. One-third to 
retire annually, ib. Council election 
of office beucis, ib. All councillors 
to bo burgesses, 378. Division of the 
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measure into two bills,— for two classes 
of burghs,— bill for a third class deferr- 
ed, and why, 379. Extreme anxiety 
of Scotland in regard to these bills, 
580. Reason for not confining the 
franchise to burgesses, 381. Propor- 
tion of L.I0 householders and bur- 
gesses irt Edinburgh and Glasgow, 383. 
And in the smaller burghs, ,385. Total 
change of magistracy which this bill 
has produced, 4*28. 

Scotch Law, n. 1381, 391, 392, 405, 41 ‘ 2 , 
413, 457, 479, 480. 

— Parish School Act, in. 228, 229. 

Poor-law system, advantages of the, 

in. 501,509. 

Scotch Marriage and Divorce Bim, 
Speech on the, delivered in the House 
of Lords, Septembers, 1835, in. 457. 
Principles of the measure, 400. Dif- 
ference of the Scotch and English law 
with respect to contracting marriages, 
ib. Facilities which the former affords 
to the evasion of the latter, 462. Re- 
medy provided by the bill, 403, 404. 
Difference of the two laws with respect 
to divorces, ib. Remedy in the bill 
against persons wishing to evade the 
English law, 406, 407. Conflict of the 
two laws with respect to legitimacy, 
467-469. Provision for putting an end 
to all doubts, that the child held legiti- 
mate in Scotland shall be so every 
where else, 469. Provision for facili- 
tating proof of Scotch marriages, 470. 
See Marriage, &c. 

Scotch Reform Bill, rn. 359, 374-376, 
382. 

Sheriff Courts, ii. 506 — 509. 

Scott, (John, editor of the u Champion” 
newspaper), notice of, t. 6. Remarks 
by, on military flogging, 7- 1 0. Speeches 
for Messrs Hunt and Drakard, pro- 
secuted by the Attorney- General for 
publishing these remarks, 13—83. Ilis 
remark on [Napoleon’s Russian expedi- 
tion, 631, note. 

Seott, (Right lion. Sir William, after- 
wards Lord Stowell), in. 4-8. Cha- 
racter of, 451 — 456. His decision re- 
specting the illegality of paper block- 
ades, 612,613. 

— - (Mr.) of Leeds), in. 139.. 

(Mr.) evidence of, respecting the 

Coolies transplanted to the Mauritius, 
ii. 260, 265, 260. 

Scully’s (Mr.) Pamphlet on the State of 
Ireland, iv. 53. 

Sebum iani, (General), i. 595. 

Secession from Parliament, l. 682. 


Sefton, ( Earl of), I. 465. 

Segrave, (Lord), ii. 589. 

Selden, (John), i. 258, 259 ; ii. 594, 606, 
607 ; hi. 479. 

Self-election, when first introduced into 
the Scotch burghs, 360-362. Evils 
and abuses to which it has led, 365— 
373. 

Senior, (Mr. Poor Law Inquiry Commis- 
sioner), nr. 493. 

Septennial Parliaments, ii. 554. 

Sergeants, monopoly of practice by, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, ii. 3j?8. 

Settlement, Poor Law of, m. 516. By 
birth and residence, 517. By hiring and 
service, 518 Evil consequences of 
which the evasion of the latter has been 
productive, 519. Settlement by hiring 
and apprenticeship abolished by the new 
Poor Law bill, 521. 

Shaftesbury, (Earl of), m. 337. 

Shakspeare, quoted, l. 92, 200 ; m. 76. 

Sharp, (Granville.) notice and character 
of, ii. 4 6. 

Sharpe, (Mr. M. P. ), i. 587. 

Sheffield, n. 593, 604. 

distressed state of, in 1812, i. 426. 

- — Mechanics’ and Apprentices Library, 

' in. 141. Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 142. 

Sheil, (Mr.) iv. 61, note. 

Shelburne, (Earl of, afterwards Marquess 
of Lans downe). u. 8. 

Sheldon, (Mr., M. P.), m. 8, 192, 209, 
213. 

Shepherd, (Rev. Dr.), l. 465, 469. 

(Right lion. Sir Samuel, Attorney- 

General, afterwards Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in Scotland,) i. 613; 
m. 185. 

Sheridan, (R. B.), m. 347. 

Short-hand writer, sworn, necessity of hav- 
ing a, in the Nisi Privs cases, n. 4 65, 466. 

Sicily, i. 121. 

Sidinouth, (Lord Viscount, Secretary for 
the Home Department), m. 21, 26, 
13—46, 48-50, 197, 198. 

Sights, fondness for, combined with ex- 
traordinary qualities, hi. 453. 

Silk, tendency of duties on, 1. 5i6. 

Simcoe, (General), i. 25. 

Simpson’s (Rev. Dr.) “ Plea for Chris- 
tianity.” against Paine, I. #45, 346. 

Sin, the unpardonable, in the West In- 

- dies, ii. 44, 45. 

Sinecures, abolition of, how far a remedy 
for national distress, i. 421. 

Sinking Fund, advantages of applying a 
portion of to the repeal of taxes, i. 543, 
654. 
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Sirr, (Major, head of the Dublin Police), 
iv. 31, 32. 

Slander, submission to, a lesser evil than 
prosecution of, i. 289. Loses its value 
by its abundance, 292. 

— only actionable if imputing an in- 
dictable offence, i. 384. 

— — anonymous, proposed mode of pu- 
nishing, i. 388. 

Slave evidence, admissibility of, n. 64. 

ship at Liverpool, *in. 288. 

Slavery, Speech on, June 14, 1810, 
ii. 17 — 39. Speech on, July 13, 1839, 
129 — 157. Speech on, January 29, 
1838,163—178. Speech on the im- 
mediate Emancipation ok tiif. Ne- 
gro Apprentices, February 20, 183H, 
185 — 224. Speech on the Eastern 
Slave Trade, March 6, 1838, 231 — 
272. Reply, 272-283. 

Slave trade, origin of among the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, n. 3. Efforts of 
Messrs Sharp, Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
to put an end to it, 3 — 11. Conduct 

of the British Court and Parliament, 
11.13— of Mr. Pitt, ib. Abolition of, 
by the Whigs in 1806, 13. Declared 
felony in 1811, U. Made capita) in 
1824, 15. 

still flourishing in 1838, ii. 160. 

Causes— tendency of the system of 
allowing head money to the British 
captors of slave vessels, 167-169. 
Analogy of it to blood money, 171. 
Course pursued by the cruisers, 173 — 
and by the slavers when chased, 1 73- 

175. Bulk of the traffic undiminished, 

176. Importation into Havaimah and 
Rio in 1835, ib. Brazilians, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese, the great culprits, 1 77. 
Necessity of finally putting it down, 
178. Recapitulation of these statements, 
188—193. 

traders, true character of, n. 33, 31. 

Sligo, Marquess of, u. 181, 189, 190, 197 
—199. 

Smallpox Hospital m. 260. 

Smith, (Adam), in. 506. 

— (Mr. Egerton), of Liverpool, m. 140, 

(Air. John, M. P), in. 8, 213. 

— — (Rev. John, Missionary in Dr- 
mrrara)*Case of, ii, 41. Circum- 
stances of his trial and condemnation 
by a Court-Martial, and consequent 
death, 43 — 45. Indignation excited in 
England by the intelligence, 45. Ef- 
fect produced by the discussion, 46, 47. 

- Speech on thr Case of, June 
1, 1824, 19. Difference of feelings 
within and without the House of Com- 


mons, 5 1. Monstrous illegality and in- 
justice of the proceedings against him, 
.‘I. Alarm of the planters on the ar- 
rival of the Instructions from England, 
55. The Instructions not promulgated 
by the Governor, 56. False impres- 
sions and revolt of the negroes produced 
by this concealment, 57. Mr Smith’s 
situation and character, 58. His ar- 
rest and imprisonment, 59. Confine- 
ment for eight weeks, and trial by 
Court-Martial, 60. Illegality of this 
proceeding, 61. Difference between a 
civil and a military tribunal, 63. Con- 
stitution of the Court-Martial, 05. 
President of the civil court forced to 
act as a member, ib. Conduct of the 
Judge Advocate and his two deputies, 
66. Col. Goodman, president of the 
Court, why objectionable, 68. Mar- 
tial-law continued for live months with- 
out necessity, 70. Proceedings of the 
Court equally illegal with its constitu- 
tion, 72. Putting leading questions, 
ib. Admission of hearsay evidence 
against Mr. Smith, 73— and rejected 
when for him, 84. Material circum- 
stances of the trial garbled or suppress- 
ed in the ollicial copy, 86. Examina- 
tion of the charges against him, 89 — 92. 
Convicted, but recommended to mercy, 

92. Wanton sacrifice of negro lives, 

93. Only one killed by them, 94. 
Cause of the difference, 94. Disgrace- 
ful conduct of the white musters, 95. 
Their hostility to the instruction of the 
negroes, 96. Frightful consequences 
of their policy, 99. Motion of censure 
on the Demerara government, 100. 

Smith, (Rev. John, Missionary in Dk- 
meiura), Speech in reply, in the case 
of. June 1 1, 1824, ii. 1 01. Admissions 
made by the opponents of the motion, 
103, lu4. All the charges abandoned 
except misprision, and that only insinu- 
ated, 105. English law failing, Dutch 
law set up in justification, 108. Falla- 
cy of the pretence, ib. Dilemma in 
which the defenders of the proceedings 
are involved, 1 10. Quality by which the 
Speeches of Messrs Scarlett, W. Hor- 
ton, and Canning, were distinguished — 
entire ignorance of the facts, 119. Pa- 
rallel between the conduct of the Court, 
and that of the Court which condemned 
Algernon Sidney, 119 — 122. Meaning 
of l he “ previous question” being moved, 

124. Hostility of the Demerara plant- 
ers to negro instruction in any shape, 

125. Necessity of the vote of censure, 
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in order to make the authority of Par. 
liameht felt, 127, 128. Consequences 
of thUt vote not being carried six years 
after, 1 45, 119. 

Smith, (Baron, of the Irish Bench), iv. 

— — ( Win. Esq. M. P. for Norwich ), i. 58. 
310. 

Smytlie, (John, Esq. M. P. for Cam- 
bridge University), nr. 193. 

Societies for conversation, benefits of, to 
the working classes, in. 114, 115. 

Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
and Library of Useful Knowledge, an- 
ticipation (1825; of the advantages of, 
in. 1 15 — 1 18. 

Socorro, Brazilian slave ship, n. 176, 

. |(JL 

Soldiers have no pre-eminence over citi- 
zens in a free state, i. 617. 

Soiners, (the groHt Lord), if. . 65. . 

South Sea Bubble, l. 510. 

Islands, slavery in the, n. 23 7. 

South American trade, unprotirahle cha- 
racter of, i. -4 38-4 40. 

Southwark Local Acts, iv. 163. 

Spain, commercial relations with, in 1817, 
i. 59*2. 593. 

Speech upon the (French) war 

with, February 4, 1823, j. 6-19. De- 
duration of abhorrence of the principles 
of the war, 651. Approbation of the 
conduct of the British ministry, 652. 
Contingencies to be apprehended, 653 
— 655. Inconsistency of the Duly 
Alliance dedaralions against Spain, 
655. Their principle of interference 
at variance with recent treaties amongst 
themselves, 657. Their interference 
to he dreaded hy all independent go- 
vernments, 660. Heal meaning of 
their language, 663. Met in a proper 
spirit by the Spanish government, iO . 
Topics on which it might have retorted 
on each of the allied sovereigns, 604. 
unbecoming maimer in which they 
speak of Napoleon, 067. They them- 
selves the first to imitate and surpass 
the policy against which they inveigh, 
669. Professed ground of the war, 
671. Its real object a crusade against 
freedom, 672. Free states not the 
on! ones to dread the system of inter- 
ference, 673. Resistance to it a duty 
in all nations — our own obligations to 
defend Portugal, 674. Course recom- 
mended to the British ministry, 675. 

Spaniards, cruelty of the, to the South 
American Indians, it. 3. Introduce 
negro- slaves into New Spain, iv. 239. 
241. 


Spaniards, Portuguese, and Brazilians, the 
greatest slave-traders of the present 
day, II. 177. 

Spanish America, importance of opening 
the markets of, to our trade, i. 544, 545, 
576, 579. Injudicious policy of the 
British government: towards, from de- 
ference to King Ferdinand, 579, 583. 

constitution of 1812, i. 64. Pro- 
claimed in Naples in 1820, 641. De- 
nunciations of,* by the Holy Alliance, 
655, 657, 671 

government, treaty with forabolish- 

i- g the slave- trade, a nullity, i. 582. 

rebellion in Peru. iv. 272 — 282. 

slave trade, state of in 1 8 1 0, n, 21 . 22. 

war, questionable results of, in 1812, 

i 431. Great effoit about to be made 
in, 459. 

Special Juries ought not to try public 
libels, i. 390 

Spencean plan, the, i. 561. 

Spencer, (th, late Earl), iv. 98, 108, 112, 

1M, 

Spiral Hospital, Lincolnshire, hi. £9, 36. 

SpituHields weavers, distress brought on 
tlie, by a change of fashions, I. 445. 

» Distress of, in 1817,558. 

Staffordshire Potteries, demand of the 
to export their wares to China, J. 422, 

Stanhope, (Earl ), jv. 529, 530, 531, 533, 
542,544, 519,552, 553. 

Stanley, (Lord, now Earl of Derby), I. 
4.1 0, 465. 

(Lord,) iv. 95, 104. 

Siarkie (Mr., Common Law and Criminal 
Law Commissioner), n. 314,315. 

State, safely of the, a convenient pretext 
for change of principle, iv. 146. 

Statute of Frauds, j i. 444, 445. 

Gloucester, n. 392. 

Uses, ir. 398, 399. 

Steam, and its subjugator to the purposes 
of man, ni. 579. 

Stephen, King, coronation of, i. 260. 

(James, Esq.) character of, I. 402, 

11 is vvi iti ngs, 405, 407. The framer of 
the Orders in Council, November, 1807, 
407. Escape of, from assassination, 
411. Absence from his place in Par- 
liament, on the motion for their being 
rescinded, 413. Retirement from pub- 
lic life in 1815, 414, 429, 449, 450, 
493. A great authority on slavery and 
slave- trading, ii. 248. 

Stephen, (Mr. Sergeant) ii. 314. 

Stephens, ( Rev. Mr. of Ashton) furious 
and inflammatory language used by, re- 
specting the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, iv. 558—561. 
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Stewart, (L; rd, ambassador at Vienna), 

I. 150. See Londonderry, (Marquess 
of.) 

— — (Brigadier- General), plan for tlie 
general reform of the British Land 
Forces, notice of and extracts from, i. 
3, 30, 32, 73, 74. 

(John, plantation Manager, De- 

meraru), n. 73, 85, 90. 

Stony hurst, Jesuits College at, hi. 326. 

Stowell, (Lord), li. 353, 355. See Scott. 

Sturges Bourne. (Mr.) character oi, m. 
493. 

SuiMCUlFTION, SPKF.CH UPON THE BlLL 
FOR AUOUB1UNU, delivered in the House 
of Lords, August 1, 1834, Jir. 315. 
Real question at issue — Whether the 
dissenters shall he allowed to matricu- 
late, and take degrees in the two Uni- 
versities, without subscription ? 318. 
The bill a practical remedy for a prac- 
tical grievance, 319. Its defect, 322. 
Regret that tlie Universities have not 
adopted some internal regulation render- 
ing an appeal to parliament unnecessary, 
324. Right of dissenters to fellow- 
ships and scholarships denied, 325. 
Their misconceptions on that head, 
320. Their petitions for the establish- 
ment of a voluntary church, 327. M can- 
ing of the union between church and 
state, 328. The present measure sup- 
ported, as lending to diminish the hos- 
tility of dissenters to the church, 329. 
Different opinions of the nature of sub- 
scription; 330. Its odious character 
as a test, 333. Lord Carnarvon's 
panegyric of tests, ib. Effect of all re - 
ligious tests to exclude the honest man 
and admit the knave, 334. Stiiking 
inconsistency in the present support 
given to them, and the past repeal of 
the Test acts, &c. by the same persons, 
337. The Universities both refuse to 
grant degrees to dissenters, and oppose 
their being granted elsewhere, 339. 
Vindication of the London University, 
ib. Benefit of the present discussion, 
340. 

Sub- Sheriffs in Ireland, abuse of their 
powers by, iv. 33-— 39. 

Sugar, effects of the over-production of, 
i. 506. Effects of heavy duties on, 
both as affecting revenue and consump- 
tion, 585, 587. 

— increased quantity and better quality 
of, made since the negro emancipation, 
li. 199. / 

Suits, principles for diminishing the num- 
ber of needless, u. 390—393* 


Suits, principles for shortening, n. 402— 
409. 

principles for commencement of, u. 

409. 

Sumner, (George Holme, Esq.), i. 524. 

Sunday Schools, m. 222. M umbers at- 
tending in 1818, 223. See Infant 
Schools, Normal Schools, &c. 

Surinam, lucrative speculations in, i. 510. 

Surrey, deficiency of means of education 
in the county of, m. 230. 

Susannah and the Lldeis, I. 226. 

Sussex peasantry, anticipated conduct of 
the, in a supposed case, n. 2 j7. 

state of the poor in ill. 496. 

Sutton. Manners, (Light lion. Charles, 
Speaker of the House of Commons), 
iv. 55. St-c Cuiiteibtiry. 

Sutton Coldfield, corporation of, m. 403, 
404. 

Suwanow, (General), i. C30. 

Swansion’s Report of the Bedford Charity 
Case, i. 364. 

Sweden, ihe best educated country in the 
world, ill. 249. 

Court of Conciliation in, if. 523. 

— and Denmark, t* truly between, in 
support of neutral rights, against Eng- 
land and Holland, in. 614. 

Swill, (Dean), quoted or reieried to, i. 
586 ; li. ‘-36, 407, 564, 505. 

Switzerland, Courts of Conciliation in, 
ii 523. 

, Education.il experiments in, m. 66, 

143,251. 

Swiss Cantons, in. 6! 5. 

Sybil’s Books, application of the paru- 
blc of the, ii. 629. 

Sydney, (Algernon), resemblance of pro- 
ceedings on the trial of, to those of 
Missionary Smith’s trial, at Dememra, 
li. 119-123. 

Sykes, (Daniel), in. 5. 

Tacitus quoted, j. 243, 658. 

Tunlferviile, (Earl of) ii. 610. 

Tarleton, (General), i. 465, 466; n. 
242-243. 

Tasso, m. 90. 

Tatum, (Mr., lecturer on electricity), in. 
134. 

Taunton Cottage Library, in. 112. 

Taylor, (Sir Herbert) iv. 113. 

, (Bishop Jeremy) in. 85. 

Taylor, (Michael Angelo, Esq.), 1.412; 
ii. 3*21, 380, 465. 

Taxation, effects of increased, upon con- 
sumption, i. 586. On sugar, 587. 
Glass, ib. Wine, ib. Effects of di- 
minished duties on tea, wine, spirits, 
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and coffee, 588. Evils of mode of 
collecting the revenue, 589. 

Taxation, operation of excessive, on agri- 
culture, i. 523—51)0. 

— excessive, the chief cause of com- 
mercial depression, i. 583. 

fallacies as to the good effects of 

within the country, i. 584 — 586. 

Taxes go to support the non-productives, 
or those whose labour is a dead loss, i 
585. 

, resolution not to pay, illegal, u. 

616,617. 

Tea, increase of revenue and consumption 
of, by lowering the duties, i. 588. 
Tennyson’s, (Mr.), bill respecting Eject- 
ments, ii. 402. 

Ten-pound franchise, ii. 555, 583, 584. 
— , arguments for adhering to, as a 
parliamentary, as well as municipal 
franchise, m. 374 — 377. 

Tenterden, (Lord, Lord Chief Justice of 
the K. B.), i. 319 — 321, 323-325, 
357, 364, 366-369] n. 331, 341, 351, 
* 352,461,463. 

Tenures, different kinds of in England, 
ii. 379— 382. 

Terracinu, i. 121. 

Testa de Neville, i. 278. 

Test, convenient for discovering when it 
is right to change doctrines, iv. 1 40. 

and corporation acts, repeal of, in 

1828, in. 223. Recent inconsistency 
of their repealers, n. 337, 338. 

, religious, singular panegyric upon, 

in 1834, in 333. True character of, 
admit the knave and shut out the hon- 
est man, 334. 

Theophrastus, iv. 425. 

Thet ford, (Mr. Creevey, member for), i. 
466, 477. 

Thirty-nine Articles, hi. 324, 325, 326 
—336. 

Thompson, (Lord Chief Baron), n. 450, 
Thompson, (Mr., of Clitherow), in. 193. 
Thornton, (Henry), r. 64k Notice and 
character of, u. 10, II; m. 508. 
Thucydides, iv. 421, 427, 428. 

Thuriow, (Lord Chancellor) ii. 513. 
Timber, Baltic, object and effect of the 
high duties on, i. 569. 

— duties, conduct of the Tories in 1831, 
upon the, n. 569, 602. 

Time, the great innovator, n. 337. 

Tindal, (Mr. N. C. now Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Common Pleas), n. 46, 104, 
106, 10s, 323, 326, 370, 414, 481, 
520, 521. 

Tithes, tripartite distribution of, by the 
Saxon laws, in. 479. 


Tithes, plans of commutationof, i. 538. 

Tithe compositions, ii. 642. 

Tiverton, borough of, n. 578—581. 

Tocsin of anarchy, to light up the, a new 
phrase, m. 559. 

Topic, favourite, of young parliamentary 
speakers, hi. 335. 

Tories and Whigs, i. 93. 

preference of Lord Castlereagh to 

Mr. Canning, by the, I. 686—638. 

become reformers, m. 350; iv. 123. 

Torts, actions of, n. 419. 

“ Toussaint, Life of,” by Mr. Stephen, i. 
405. 

Town-clerks of the English corporations, 
why hostile to the Municipal Reform 
Bill, hi. 414, 

Trachallus, iv. 423. 

Trade, characteristics of good and bad, 
i. 440, 452, 456. Intimate connexion 
of, with agriculture, 544. Mr. Child’s 
saying on the subject, 564. 

Trades, incorporated, of Scotch burghs, 
in. 362—365. 

Travaucore, ii. 251. 

Treasury, Lords of the, n. 413. 

Treaty with one of two belligerents does 
not involve us in war with the other, 
in. 505. 

Trespass, actions of, n. 419, 435. 

Triennial parliaments, n. 554. 

Trieste, i. 198, 200. 

Trinidad, I. 582, 583. 

clandestine importation of slaves into, 

ri. 24. Decrease of the slave popula- 
tion in, from 1 825 — 1 829. 1 39. Punish- 
ments in, 140. Generul Grant made 
governor of, 153. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, hi. 54, 56, 
note . 

Trinity College, Dublin, m. 340. 

Troops of the line, and regiments of the 
guards, difference of expense between 
r. 620,621. 

Troppau, manifesto of the sovereigns from, 
r. 640. 

Trover, actions of, n. 418, 419. 

Truth, no defence in an action for libel, i. 
374. To what extent it ought to be, 
334, 387. 

Truth, the great, iii. 97. 

Tunis, the Dey of, i. 119. 

Turgot, (Mr,), iii- 508. 

Turkish institutions, i. 673. 

Turner, (Mr. of Newcastle), m. 135, 
136. 

Tuscany, (the Grand Duke of), in. 88. 

Twopenny publications, in- 106. 

Twelve Judges too few for the Humber 
of causes they have to try, ii. 336. 
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Twenty millions compensation paid to the 
planters for emancipation of their slaves, 
in what light to be viewed, it. 164, 
165, ‘205. 209. 

Tyrrell, (Mr., Heal Property Commis- 
sioner,) ii. 315. 

Ubiquity, gift of, possessed by members 
on parliamentary committees, iv. 175. 
Uiemab, the, i. 673. 

U1 verstone, Lancashire, nr. 231. 
Unanimity, the only kind of. desirable 
among rational beings, m. 97. 
Undefended Cause, costs of prosecuting 
an, it. 431 —434. 

United States, danger of war with, in 
1888, iv. 266-268. See America. 
Universal Suffrage, n. 294. 

Universities, English, in. 5, 6, 55, 57, 
58, 194. 195. 

Speech on the Bill for abolishing 

subscription at the, m. 315 —340. 
Unjust Judges and perjured Jurors, the 
most dreadful visitation under Heaven, 
ii. 218. 

Unpaid magistracy, n. 374—378. 

Untried men, danger of trusting, iv. 147. 
Ure, (Dr. of Glasgow i, m. 129. 

Uses, statute of, n. 398, 399. 456. 

“ Usury, Defence of,” by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, ii. 295. 

Utrecht, treaty of, i. 449, 462 ; u. 150. 

Vacca, (Dr. of Pisa,) i. 61 6, note. 
Vansittart,( Right Hon. Nicholas, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, now Lord 
Bexley), I. 496, 561, 571, 586. 

Vattel’s Law of Nations, m. 614. 

Vaud, Pays du, u. 523. 

Venezuela, i. 581. 

Venice, transfer of to Austria, i. 668. 
Verona, congress of, i. 659, 660, 673. 
Victims of crime, sympathy with, entirely 
wanting in the West Indies, ii. J51, 
152. 

Victoria, Queen, visit of, to Guildhall 
banquet in 1837, contrasted with Queen 
Caroline’s procession to St. Paul’s, in 
Nov. 1820, i. 293, 295. Anticipated 
glory of, from extirpating the slave- 
trade, n. 178, 216, 222-224, 316, 337. 
Victory, the, Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, i. 
620. 

Vienna, I. 150, 

— — Congress of, 2. 639, 640. 

Ville d’Este, at Como, i. 135, 146. 
Vimercati, i. 133. 

Vinescati, i. 158. 

Virgil, quoted, ur. 81, 90. 

Visgeir, (Mr. of Bristol), w. 414, 418. 
VOL. IV 


“ Visitation of God,” West India ver- 
dicts of death by, ii. 151. 217, 218. 

Visitors, charities having special, those in 
which the greatest abuses were found, 
in. 8. instances, 30 — 33, 35. Un- 
fairness of exempting such from the 
inquiries of the charity abuse commis- 
sioners, 33. Reasons for regretting 
this exemption, 37-39. 

Voluntary church, m. 327. 

Voltuire, ii. 290. 

Wager of law, n. 392. 

Wager on the life of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, trial of case of, ii. 125. 

Wages, impolicy of act of Elizabeth for 
fixing the rate of, i. 421. 

different way in which farmers and 

manufacturers are affected by a rise in, 
i. 528. 

of operatives, great fall in, between 

1S10 and 18 17, l. 554, 555, 560. 

Waiter at a gambling house, afterwards a 
baronet, ir. 589. 

Waiting-maid, most perfect specimen of, 
i. 170. 

Wakefield, distress of clothiers at, in 1817, 
i. 553. 

Walcheren expedition, it. 540, 511. 

Wales, (Prince of). See George IV. 

(Princess of). See Caroline, Q. 

Walpole. (Sir Robert), iv. 106, 107. 

War, the greatest curse of the human 
race, ur. 586, 587. 

effects of a transition from, to peace, 

i. 516, 565. 

of 1756, i. 149. 

“ War in disguise, or the frauds of neu- 
tral flags,” a pamphlet by Mr. Stephen, 
I. 407, 149. 

Warburton, (Bishop), til. 328. 

Ward, ( Hon. W. afterwards Earl of 
Dudley), ii. 541, See Dudley. 

Wardle, (Col.) I. 57. 

Watchmakers, distress of, in Coventry 
and London in 1817, i. 558, 559. 

Waterloo, battle of, u. 565, 591, 613. 

Watson, (Alderman Brooke), it. 245. 

Watt, (James), in. 95, 96, 162, 165, 166, 
579, 580, 585. 

Weavers, band-loom, successfully compet- 
ing with the power loom, I. 560. 

Wellesley, (Marquess of), i. 90 ; n. 161, 
181, ib. note ; iv. I ‘2, note, 63, 64, 95. 

v . the Duke of Beaufort, Judgment 

delivered in the Court of Chancery, 
July 1831, iv. 355-374. See Judg- 
ment. Privilege of Parliament. 

Wellingborough charity estates, North- 
amptonshire, ur. 29. 

2 p 
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Wellington, (Duke of), i. 12, 89, 91, 244, 
594 ; 222, 227, 272—279, 546, 547, 

601, 6 i 2, 624' 626 ; m. 317, 318, 322, 
327, 328, 330, 337, 338, 352, 390, 392, 
465,597,624 626; iv. 62,97 99, 1 01, 
106— 113,116, 117,122— 125,129-131, 
136, 138, 141, 145, 148, 176, 259, 262, 
266. 

Welsh Judicature, u. 347-349. 

Western, (Mr. now Lord), i. 503,514, 
532—535; iv. 102. 

West of England clothiers, distressed 
state of, in 1817, i. 554. 

West India colonies, efFect produced on, 
by the destruction of the French sugar 
colonies, l. 506, 507. 

Islands, why styled the charnel- 

house of British troops, i. 24, 44. 

slavery, argument deduced from the 

supposed danger of discussing, t. 45. 
Pictures of the happy state of, before 
the abolition, n. 141-143,242—246. 

justice, specimens of. u. 216, 218. 

society, perils of, from the planters’ 

infatuation, ir. 99, 100, 220, 221. 
Westminster Hall, Courts of, n. 325 — 
847. 

Infant School, hi. 237, 238. 

Local Acts, iv. 16-1 

School, jii. 54, 56, note, 187, 1 00. 

Westmoreland, in. 517, 518. 

election of 1818, in. 49, 21!, 21 2. 

VVetherell. (Sir Charles), i. 99. 
Wharncliffe, (Lord), u. 572-574. 

Wheat, prices of, before and after rhe war, 
r. 504. In 1813 and 1814,515,516. 
Wheatley, (Sir Henry), iv. 113, 127. 
Whigs and Tories, i. 93. 

Whig ininistiy of 1806 the originators of 
the Orders ifi Council, i. 399. The 
abolishers of the slave-trade, n. 13. 
Whig aristocracy, peculiarities of the, i. 
473, 474. 

government, plan adopted by the, for 

stilling petitions to parliament, n. 499. 
500. 

Wishaw, (Mr. executor of Sir Samuel 
Romillv), in. 15. 

Whitbread, (Samuel, Esq.) i. 110, 597, 
551. 

White, (Mr. C. ) evidence of, on the Ame- 
rican trade, i. 411 — 442. 

Whitehaven, in. 137. 

Whitehouse, (Rev. Mr., methodist mis- 
sionary in Jamaica), ii. 147. 

Whitgift’s (Archbishop), hospital at Croy- 
don, m. 30, 32, 28. 

Wight, Isle of, state of the poor in, m. 496. 
Wightman, (Mr., Common Law and Real 
Property Commissioner), n. 314, 315. 


Wilberforce, (William, Esq.); I. 09, 91, 
234, note, 405. Notice and character 
of, and of his efforts for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, u. 7—1 1, 20, 128, 144, 
242,247,248 282, 599, note, 6 1 2,6X2; 
in 5, 8, 193, 213 ; iv. 49, note, 

Wilde, (Mr. Sergeant), i. 94. 

Wildcrspin's (Mr.) infant school at Spit- 
talfields, ui. 237. 

Wilkes, (John), m. 337. 

William the Conqueror, i. 259, 260. 

— - Rufus, i. 260. 

IV. noble conduct of* to Mr, Den- 
man, i. 244, 245 ; in. 353 ; iv. 77, 89 
—92, 97-100, 113-116, 120—122, 
217, 248, note, 316, 335. 

I V. coronation oath of, n. 607. 

Wilson, dreadful mortality on board 

the, on her passage with Coolies from 
India ro the Mauritius, n. 268. 
Williams, (Mr. C. F , barrister), m. 203. 

(John, now Air. Justice), i. 94, 204, 

228; ii. 45, 104, note, 197, note , 3 1 3. 
— — Demosthenes’s Oration for the Inde- 
pendence of Rhodes, translated by, iv. 
197—519. 

Williams, (John Ammiosk, Editor of 
the 44 Durham Chronicle’ ), t. 309. 
Remarks by, on the Durham Clergy 
not allowing the hells to ring for the 
death of Queen Caroline, ib. 310. 
Rule for criminal information granted 
against, for these remarks, 31 i. Trial 
of, and verdict against, ib. Motion for, 
in arrest of judgment, and its results, ib. 
312. Argument for, against the rule 
for criminal information. 313 — 329. 
Speech for, at the trial at Durham 
Assizes, 331 — 356. Argument for, bn 
motion in arrest of judgment, 35 7 — 369. 
See Durham Clergy. 

Williams’s (Peere) Reports, iv. 359. 
Wills Act, ii. 580, note ; 399, note; 453, 
note ; 455, note; 457, note; iv. 155. 
Wilmot, (Sir Eardley), ii. 376. 

Wilson, (Mr. of Edinburgh), lecturer on 
natural philosophy), nr. 138. 

Wilson’s (Mr.) Infant School, at Wal- 
tham Cross, in. 237. 

Wilson, (General Sir Robert), character 
of, i. 2 i , 68—69. Notice and extracts 
from his pamphlet on the state of the 
British army, 3, 16, 22 — 29, 69—73, 
His services in Russia in 1812, 631. 
Winchelsea, represented by Mr. Brougham 
frofn 1816 to 1836, i. 477. 

Winchelsea, (Earl of), if. 569— 570, 62L 
Winchester, i. 261. 

Winchester College, m. 5, 54—58, 195, 
201—203. 
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Windham, (Right Honourable William) 
i. 64, 75—76, 664; n. 12, 200, 666, 
608 ; m. 656. 

Wines of France arid Portugal, object of 
the different duties ori, l. 571, 

trade, effect of high duties on, i. 

587—588 

and spirits, increase of consumption 

and revenue produced by lowering the 
duties on, i. 588. 

Witnesses, models of well- trained, i. 165. 

See Evidence. 

Wolfe, i Mr., M. P.), hi. 196. 

Wood, (Mr. Baron), l. 311, 358, 359, 
366, 369. 

(Rev. Dr., Master of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge), ill 6, 199, 201. 

(Mr. W. of Boston), in. 140, note. 

Wool, advantages of an alteration in the 
laws respecting, l. 536, 538, 574. 

Working classes, difficulties of the, in ac- 
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